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PREFACE. 


The  present  Work  is  intended  to  aflford  a  compen- 
dions  view  of  some  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  and 
evidences  whereby  the  Truth  of  our  Holy  Religion 
may  be  convincingly  demonstrated. 

Being,  However,  only  an  abridgment  of  the  works 
of  others,  it  has  no  pretensions  to  merit,  beyond  that 
of  an  endeavour  to  present  an  outline  of  what  superior 
minds  have  fully  elaborated;  and  to  exhibit  a  chain 
of  argument,  as  to  the  Credibility  of  Revelation, 
arising  d  priori  from  the  Analogy  of  Nature ;  together 
with  the  striking  Confirmation  thereof,  deducible 
from  the  external  and  internal  evidences  in  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospel. 
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vi  IPREFACE. 

Sueh  a  work,  it  had  occurred  to  the  Author,  might 
prove  no  unsuitable  companion  to  a  small  volume  of 
his,  intituled  a  ^^  Manual  of  the  Rudiments  of 
Theology,"  which  has  already  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  from  the  public.  Various  circumstances, 
however,  prevented  him,  for  some  time,  from  execut- 
ing his  intention :  and  it  was  only  after  a  period  of 
severe  domestic  trial,  that  he  sought  a  refuge  from 
morbid  feelings,  in  a  sedulous  occupation  of  his 
mind,  during  the  intervals  that  occurred  in  the  course 
of  laborious  professional  duties. 

The  Volume  before  the  reader  is  the  result ;  and 
how  far  the  Author  has  been  suoeessfril  in  his 
object,  must  be  left  for  others  to  determine. 

To  Students^  however,  he  would  observe,  that  it  is 
£ur  from  his  intention,  in  presenting  Aem  with  a 
digest  of  these  several  authors,  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity for  their  perusal  of  the  originals.  €hi  the  con- 
trary, his  aim  has  been,  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for 
such  studies ;  and  to  aid  in  fixing  the  arguments  in 
their  memories,  by  furnishing  them  with  an  outline 
ai  the  principal  points. 

And  with  respect  to  general  readers,  the  Audior 
would  persuade  himself,   that  whatever  may  be  its 
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defidendeS)  the  present,  work  may,  neverthelesSf  be 
of  no  small  service  to  those,  whose  occupations  pre- 
vent ^em  from  more  extensive  researches;  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  topics  of  apposite  illustration,  and 
oonvindng^  arguments,  well  calculated  to  build  up  and 
establish  them  in  the  fidth.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
ids  fervent  hope,  that  he  may  hereby  be  the  means 
of  creating  a  taste  for  such  subjects ;  and  of  exciting 
an  interest  in  their  minds,  that  will  prompt  them  to 
Bjpfij  to  the  fountain  head  for  themselves.  Nothing 
will  more  eflfectually  recompense  them  for  their 
trouble. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  genius  of 
Bishop  Butler:  his  name  will  descend  to  latest  pos- 
tarity^  as  a  man  of  prodigious  strength  of  mind, 
whose  works,  as  an  eminent  philosopher,  Bacon,  has 
vividly  expressed  it,  ^<  are  full  of  the  seeds  of  things ;" 
and  whose  prdbund  sagacity  enabled  him,  as  if  with 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  at  once  to  detect  and  refute  any 
fidlacy  in  argument;  and  to  establish  his  own  posi- 
tions beyond  the  power  of  infidelity  to  overthrow. 
There  is,  however,  a  peculiarity  in  his  style  and  man- 
ner, which  sometimes  prejudices  young  minds  at  the 

outset,  and   prevents  his  ^^  Analogy"    from   being 
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viii  PREFAC& 

sa  geaemlly  and  takdy  read  and  osdcaa^  «$  its 
great  worth  and  importance  demand '»  SbonM  tk» 
Author  succeed  in  8(rfitening  a  prejiidiee  f^^aiBBt  it»  ^r 
removing  an  obstacle  to  its  reception  in  aiiy  qottterv 
he  will  have  accomplished  no  unimportant  tiask# 

With  respect  to  Bishop  Newton,  nothing  more 
need  be  said,  than  that  his  celebrated  work  is  a  stan^ 
dard  one,  known  to  every  scholar;  wherein  he  has 
evinced  a  singular  felicity  and  acuteness  in  exhibitijig 
the  '^  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,"  not  only  in  the  hn)Ad' 
lines  thereof,  but  also  in  the  minuter  pmnts  of  eoin^ 
cidence;  and  has  likewise  (though  with  ^dodeat 
diffidence)  manifested  a  penetrating  shrewdness  ai^ 
conjecture,  in  respect  to  what  remains  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Dean  Graves's  work  on  the  Pentateuch  is  one  o£ 
which  the  Author  fears  he  cannot  speak  in  terms  suiSI* 
ciently  adequate  to  its  merits.     It  possesses  such  a 

^  It  may  be  thought  that  such  a  work  as  the  Analogy  required  ratl^er 
an  Exposition  than  a  Digest ;  however,  it  did  occur  to  the  Author, . 
that  by  exhibiting  the  chief  points  and  heads  of  argument,  he  might 
prepare  the  way  for  a  readier  comprehension  of  the  whole.  And  la 
this  supposition  he  finds  that  he  has  not  stood  alone  :  that  excellent 
prelate,  Daniel  Wilson,  has  preceded  him  in  so  doing.  But  his  digest 
h^d  not  been  heard  of  by  the  Author,  till  the  first  half  of  his  owii 
MSB.  was  in  the  printer's  hands ;  otherwise,  he  should  not  have  ven- 
tured up(m  a  suliject  in  which  such  a  master  had  anticipated  him. 
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80iidjg9'«tfd  i^poiite  reflections,  drawn  from  oMe* 

fli|;a^«4i&lddmees  in  tbe  Fentateodi ;  t»  ta  carry 

the  laJGod  mtharitatingly  atong  wilii  it,  to  lii^  ftH 

admiasiclB  of  ^e  ^  Genidneoefls  and  AnAcnticity  of 

tfaa  Mosaic  History.''    And  die  Author  never  rose 

firom  the  perosal  of  it,  without  haying  his  convictioBs 

of  die  Troth  of  Scripture  strengthened ;  and  his  heart 

fateful  to  one,  whose  worii  was  calculated  so  effiee- 

toaWy  to  serve  die  cause  of  religion ;  and  he  therefore 

con&lly  ecMnddes  in  a  celebrated  modem  writer's 

opinion,  that  it  is  <<  a  work  which  ought  to  be  on  the 

tid>le  of  every  scholar." 

in  woilts  of  such  a  character,  it  u  no  easy  nmtter 

for  a  compiler  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  Us 

8lrt>ject8;  or  to  make  such  a  selection  of  topics,  as 

n<hhcr  to  obscure  the  general  line  of  reasoning,  nor 

weaken  die  arguments  of  the  originals.     <<  Brevis  esse 

laboro^  obscurus  fio,"  has  not  unfrequendy  occurred 

to  die  Audior's  mind,  in  the  progress  of  his  wcyrk. 

Limili,  however,  there  must  be ;  and  his  dhief  endka* 

vour  has  been,  to  give  a  fEUthfiil  representadon  of  the 

general  scope  and  meaning  of  the  originals,  in  as 

conciae  a  manner  as  die  subjects  would  admit  of, 
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without  introducing  any  opinion  of  his  own,  except  in 
an  occasional  note. 

In  conclusion,  he  ventures  to  express  a  hope,  that 
the  goodness  of  his  motives  may  serve  as  some  apology 
for  any  imperfections  which  may  be  discovered  in  the 
work  now  presented  to  the  public. 
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BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ON   PROBABLE   EVIDENCE. 


Argument. — As  Natural  Religion  admits  only  of 
Probable  Evidence,  we  must  not  look  either  for  ma- 
thematical  demonstration^  or  absolute  certainty  respect^ 
ing  it.  The  Treatise  therefore  begins  by  explaining 
what  is  meant  by  Probable  Evidence.  It  is  assumed 
that  *^  there  is  a  God  of  Nature  ;"  and  thence  reasoiu 
ing  from  Analogy,  (t.  e.  inferring  from  those  frusts^ 
or  the  results  of  those  things  wherewith  we  are  already 
acquainted^  as  to  what  may  probably  be,  vnth  respect 
to  matters  beyond  our  knowledge)  it  is  shown  that  the 
system  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  is  analogous 
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or  similar  J  to  that  course  of  Nature,  under  which  we 
at  present  live  ;  that  the  objectums  which  are  brought 
against  Religion  may  equally  he  alleged  against  the 
Constitution  of  Nature  ;  and  that  from  this  analogy 
a  convincing  evidence  arises^  that  both  the  natural  and 
the  moral  world  are  parts  of  one  vast  system^  and 
that  both  proceed  from  the  same  author^  God. 

The  design  of  the  Treatise  is  not  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Religion^  but  only  to  corroborate  and  confirm  the 
direct  proofs  we  already  have  (f  it  in  Prophecy  and 
Miracles;  by  showimg  ike  Analogy  it  bears  to  the 
known  course  of  Nature  or  Providence. 


Probable  Evidence  is  essentially  distinguished  from 
demonstrative  by  this, — that  probable  evidence  admits 
of  degrees^  in  every  variety,  from  the  highest  moral 
certainty  to  the  very  lowest  presumption. 

A  thing  cannot  indeed  be  said  to  be  probably  true 
upon  a  very  slight  presumption  ;  because  there  may  be 
probabilities  against^  as  well  as^r  it;  and  even  should 
there  be  none  against  it,  yet  a  slight  presumption  does 
not  beget  that  degree  of  conviction,  which  is  implied 
in  saying  a  thing  is  probably  true.  But  the  very 
slightest  presumption  is  of  the  nature  of  a  probability ; 
and  if  often  repeated^  might  amount  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty.   Thus  the  observation  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
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Ae  tide  to-day,  affra^  8<»ne  (tluNigh  tke  sU^rtest)  pre- 
somptioii  that  it  will  happen  to-morrow:  biitdie  obeer- 
fidon  of  it  for  so  many  days,  months,  and  ages  togedier 
38  it  has  happened,  gives  usaykfl  asawnmce  (or  a  mwal 
eertainty)  that  it  will  happen  again  to*niorrow. 

What  diiefly  oonstitates  probabXtyy  is  expressed  in 
die  word  likefy,  L  e.  ^  like  some  tredi  or  true  event  f* 
-Ske  it,  in  itself  in  its  evidence,  in  some  of  its  cir- 
cuiBstances.  When  we  determine  a  diing  to  be 
probably  tme — (for  iiratance  that  an  event  has,  or  will, 
wme  to  pass) — it  is  becaose  we  remark  in  it  a  UAemtss 
to  aome  other  event,  whidi  we  have  observed  come  to 
P^ss.  And  this  amounts  to  a  prentrnptum^ — to  an 
<!pww«, — or  to  a  JuU  conmction; — according  as  the 
tud  like  event  has  hsq^pened,  nnder  similar  circnm- 
stanees,  sometimes^ — tnost  commonly^ — w  ahoays^  as  br 
M  <rf)8^vation  readies. 

Thus  also  oor  hopes  and  fears  as  to  iiie  success  of 
oor  own  pursuits.;  as  well  as  our  expectations  and 
judgment  as  to  the  actions  and  motives  of  others ;  all 
proceed  from  our  having  observed  ^  Uke^  either  with 
rotpect  to  others  or  ourselves. 

Problible  evidence  is  in  itself  imperfect ;  and  suited 
only  to  beings  of  limited  capacity.  To  Infinite  Intel- 
%ence  there  is  no  probability;  every  thing  is  seen 
«W>lutely  as  it  iSf  either  certainly  true  or  certainly 
fi^    But  to  us  probability  is  the  very  guide  of  life* 
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Hence  in  questions  of  difficulty,  if  there  appears 
the  Unoest  presumption  on  one  side,  and  none  on  the 
other ;  or  if  there  be  a  greater  presumption  on  one 
side  (though  of  the  lowest  d^ee)  than  on  the  other, 
it  determines  the  question,  even  in  matters  of  specula- 
tion :  and  in  matters  of  practice^  a  man  will  feel  bound 
to  act  upon  that  low  probability ;  inasmuch  as  he  will 
then  be  doing  what  on  the  whole  i^pears  best     Nay, 
in  affairs  of  great  consequence,  he  will  act,  not  only 
where  the  probabilities  of  his  success  or  failure  are 
evenj — but  even  where  the  chances  appear  against  him. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  analogical  reasoning  is  of 
weight,  in  various  degrees,  towards  determining  our 
judgment  and  practice ;  and  that  it  is  a  natural,  just^ 
and  conclusive  way  of  arguing;  for  no  man  doubts 
that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow ;  and  that  he  will  be 
seen,  where  he  is  seen  at  all,  in  the  figure  of  a  circle, 
and  not  of  a  square. 

Hence  (viz.  from  analogical  reasoning)  Origen  very 
sagaciously  observed,  ^^  He  who  believes  Scripture  to 
have  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  *Na- 
ture,  may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficult 
ties  in  it,  as  are  found  in  the  Constitution  of  Nature." 
And  in  the  same  way  we  may  add,  he  who  denies 
Scripture  to  be  from  God,  on  account  of  these  difficul- 
ties, may,  for  the  very  same  reason,  deny  the  world  to 
have  been  formed  by  Him,     On  the  other  hand,  if 
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there  be  an  analogy  or  likeness  between  that  system 
of  things  which  Revelation  informs  us  o^  and  that 
system  of  things  observable  in  the  known  couru  of 
Nature^  this  forms  a  presumption  that  they  have  both 
the  same  Author. 

To  form  notions  about  the  world,  without  foundation 
for  our  principles,  or  to  apply  principles  which  are  cer- 
tain to  cases  which  they  will  not  suit  (e.  g.  to  explain 
the  results  of  medicine  by  mathematics),  is  mere  hypo- 
thesis. But  to  join  abstract  reasoning  with  observation 
oi  facts^  and  from  known  facts,  to  arg^e  with  respect 
to  others  that  are  like  them,  is  a  just  mode  of  argu- 
ment Hence  from  that  part  of  God's  government 
over  intelligent  creatures,  which  comes  toithin  our 
view,  we  may  argue  as  to  that  larger  and  more  gene- 
ral government  beyond  it ;  and  from  what  is  present, 
we  may  collect  what  is  likely  or  credible,  or  not  in- 
credible, to  be  hereafter. 

This  method  of  reasoning  being  practical,  and  what 
our  actions  in  life  must  be  guided  by ;  and  being  also 
conclusive  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  degree 
and  exactness  of  the  whole  analogy  or  likeness,  we 
win — (assuming  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of 
Nature,) — ^apply  it  to  the  subject  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion. 

As  some  persons  form  their  notions  of  God's  go- 
vernment upon  hypothesis,  without  attending  to  what 
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is,  in  fkct,  the  constitatioii  of  nature ;  so  others  indulge 
in  vain  specukUions^  how  the  world  might  have  been 
framed  and  arranged  after  a  better  fashion  than  it  is. 
Supposing,  however,  that  the  wisest  of  men  were  to 
arrange  any  other  plan  of  nature,  it  would  not  probably 
be,  after  all,  the  very  best,  even  according  to  his  own 
ideas  of  best ;  whether  he  thought  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  virtue,  or  the  production  of  the  greatest  hap- 
piness, constituted  that  best ;  or  whether  he  combined 
those  two  (viz.  virtue  and  happiness)  into  one  and  the 
same  plan. 

And  as  to  the  speculative  emendations; — whether 
all  creatures  should  be  made  perfect  and  happy  at 
once;  or  that  they  should  always  do  what  was  right, 
and  conducive  to  happiness,  either  from  their  having 
nothing  to  lead  them  wrong,  or  overpowering  motives 
to  guide  them  right ;  and  that  thus  the  awkward  sys- 
tem of  rewards  and  punishments  could  be  dispensed 
with : — the  above  considerations,  of  themselves,  may 
easily  show  us,  that  we  have  not  faculties  for  such  sort 
of  speculations.  For  though  the  first  principles  of  our 
nature  lead  us  to  judge,  that  some  ejids  be  preferable  to 
others ;  and  though  we  may  admit  that  the  production 
of  the  most  virtue  and  happiness  possible,  be  the  ulti- 
mate end  designed  in  the  constitution  of  nature  and 
conduct  of  Providence ;  yet  we  are  not  able  to  judge 
what  disposition  of  things  was  best  suited,  or  what 
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means  mi^t  be  necessary,  to  produce  tliat  end,  even 
io  this  worid  oi  ours,  supposing  it  were  detached 
from  die.  Uniyerse.  So  hi  from  it,  we  cannot  judge 
of  the  best  means  of  raising  a  single  individual  to  per- 
fection; and  we  are  not  even  eompetent  judges  of 
each  other's  motives  and  actions. 

Oor  whole  nature  leads  us  to  ascribe  all  moral  per- 
fection to  God,  and  to  deny  all  imperfection  of  Hinu 
This  is  a  prcuctical  proof  oi  His  moral  diaracter,  because 
U  IS  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  us.  And  hence  we 
condude,  that  virtue  must  be  the  lu^piness,  and  vice 
die  misery  of  every  creature:  and  that  reg^ularity, 
and  order,  and  right,  must,^piaffy  prevail,  in  an  universe 
under  His  goyemment.  But  we  are  not  at  all  com- 
petent judges  as  to  the  necessary  means  for  accom- 
plidung  this  end. 

Leaving,  then,  these  vain  q)eculations,  let  us  reflect 
upon  what,  by  experience,  we  know  to  be  the  conduct 
of  nature,  with  respect  to  intelligent  creatures.  This 
^  resolvable  into  general  laws ;  just  as  the  laws  of 
^'^tnre  req>ecting  inanimate  matter  may  be  collected 
"om  experience.  Let  us  compare  the  known  consd- 
^*>«on  and  course  of  things,  with  what  is  said  to  be 
ue  moral  system  of  nature ;  let  us  compare  the  ac- 
'Qiowledged  dispensations  of  Providence  (or  that  go- 
vernment under  whidi  we  find  ourselves  to  be)  with 

*w  religiim  teadies  us  to  believe  and  expect.     They 
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will  be  found  to  be  very  analogous^  and  of  a  piece ; 
both  may  be  traced  up  to  the  same  general  laws,  and 
resolved  into  the  same  principles  of  Divine  conduct. 

This  Analogy  is  both  extensive  and  varied  ;    in 
some  few  cases,  amounting  to  a  practical  proof;    in 
others  not  so ;  but  still  corroborative  of  what  is  proved 
in  other  ways.     It  will  undeniably  show  that  the  sys~ 
tern  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  (considered 
merely  as  a  system,  and  without  adverting  to  the  proof 
of  it),  is  not  a  subject  of  ridicule ;  unless  the  system  of 
Nature  be  so  too.     It  will  afford  an  answer  to  almost 
all  objections  against  the  system  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion ;  and  also  an  answer,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  objections  against  the  evidence  of  it.     For  objec- 
tions against  a  system^  and  objections  against  the  evidence 
in  support  of  it,  are  very  different  things. 

The  Divine  Government  of  the  world  (implied  in 
the  notion  of  Religion  and  Christianity)  contains  in 
it, — 1st.  That  mankind  will  live  in  a  future  state,  to 
be  there  rewarded  or  punished  for  their  virtuous  or 
vicious  conduct  here.  2ndly,  That  our  present  life 
is  a  state  of  probation  for  that  future  one.  drdly. 
That  this  world  being  in  a  state  of  apostacy  and  ruin. 
Providence  afforded  an  additional  Dispensation,  of 
great  importance,  and  proved  by  miracles,  but  yet 
containing  many  strange  and  unexpected  things.  And 
4thly,  That  it  is  a  Dispensation  carried  on  by  a  divine 
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person,  or  Messiah,  for 'the  recovery  of  the  world; 
yet  not  revealed  to  all  men,  nor  yet  proved  with  the 
dromgest  possible  evidence  to  those  to  whom  it  is  re- 
vealed ;  but  made  known  only  to  such  part  of  man- 
kind, and  with  sxiiAi  particular  evidence^  as  God  thought 
fit. 

The  design   of  the  following  Treatise  will  be  to 
show,  that  iu    this  Dispensation,  the  parts  which  are 
principally  objected  to  (including  its  scheme,  its  pub- 
lication, and  the  proof  given  of  its  truth),  are  analo^ 
gaus  to  the  known  constitution  and  course  ofnature^  or 
Providence.     That  the  chief  objections  against  the 
former,  may  as  justly  be  urged  against  the  latter,  where 
they  will  be  found  inconclusive  ; — ^and  that  this  argu- 
ment from  analogy  is  generaUy  unanswerable,  and 
always  of  weight  on  the  side  of  religion.     We  will 
begin  witb  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears, 
Future  Life. 
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OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 


Argument. — The  Analogy   of   Nature  proves  that 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  belief  of  a  future 
state  of  existence  ;  it  even  famishes  a  strong  presump^ 
tion  in  favour  ofit^  leading  us  to  infer  that  we  shall 
not  be  destroyed  by  death,  hut  shall  continue  to  exist 
in  life  and  perception  after  that  event.     It  showsy — 
from  a  consideration  of  the  surprising  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  animal  world,  and  even  from  the  different 
circumstances  and  condition  of  our  own  life  and  con- 
stitution at  different  periods,  from  the  womb  to  mature 
age, — that  a  Future  Life,  (as  different  from  the  pre- 
sent,  as  the  state  wherein  we  are,  is  from  those  we  have 
passed  through  J  is  highly  probable,  even  on  natural 
grounds,  independently  of  what  revealed  religion  teajckes 
us  respecting  it. 


The  Analogy  of  Nature,  and  the  several  changes  we 
have  undergoae,  and  those  we  may  undergo,  without 
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being  destroyed,  mdhe  it  probable  that  we  may  sarvive 
the  change  produced  by  death,  and  exist  in  afutare  state 
of  life  and  perception. 

I.  Man's  birth  in  helpless  and  imperfect  infancy^ 
contrasted  with  his  state  of  maturity^  makes  it  evident 
that  the  same  individual  can  exist,  with  capacities  of 
action,  enjoyment,  and  suffering  at  one  period,  greatly 
differing  from  those  of  another. 

This  general  law  of  nature  in  our  own  species,  holds 
good  in  other  creatures ;  the  change  of  worms  into 
flies,  the  bursting  of  birds  and  insects  from  the  shell, 
and  indeed  all  the  transformations  of  animals,  are 
instances  of  it. 

Man's  existence  in  the  wombj  and  in  infancy,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  his  mature  age,  is  as  different  as 
any  two  states  can  possibly  be  imagined  to  be. 

Hence,  a  future  state,  of  existence,  as  different  (pro- 
W)ly)  from  our  present  one,  as  our  maturity  is  from 
our  in&nt  or  embryo  state,  is  only  according  to  the 
^^f^gy  of  Nature. 

II.  We  know  we  are  endued  with  capacities  of  ac- 
tion and  passion ;  for  we  can  act,  and  can  ^«/ pleasure 
ot  pain.  The  possession  of  these  capacities  before 
<leath,  affords  a  presumption,  and  even  a  probability 
^  we  shall  retain  them  after  death ;  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  death  will  destroy  them:  because,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  is  a  probability  that  every  thing  will 
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continue  as  we  experience  it,  in  all  respects,  except  those 
in  which  we  have  some  reason  to  think  it  will  he  altered. 
This  indeed  is  the  kind  of  probability  implied  in  the 
word  continuance^  which  induces  us  to  believe  that 
the  course  of  the  world  will  continue  to-morrow  as  it 
has  done  to-day;  or  that  any  one  substance  now 
existing  will  continue  to  exist  a  moment  longer, — the 
Self- Existent  Substance  only  excepted. 

If  therefore  death  does  not  destroy  our  faculties  of 
perception  and  action,  no  other  power  can  be  imagined 
likely  to  do  so,  just  at  the  instant  of  each  creature's 
death;  and  hence  would  arise  a  probability  of  our 
living  powers  continuing  after  death,  if  death  does  not 
destroy  them.  Now  there  does  not  appear  any  reason- 
able ground  of  apprehension  that  this  will  be  the 
case : — if  there  be,  it  must  arise  either  from  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  or  from  the  analogy  of  nature. 

But  we  cannot  argue  this  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  because  we  know  not  what  death  is  in  itself,  but 
only  some  of  its  effects,  as  the  dissolution  of  skin, 
bones,  &c. — ^which  in  nowise  imply  the  destruction  of 
a  living  agent.  Besides,  we  are  wholly  ignorant  upon 
what  the  exercise  of  our  living  powers  depends ;  as  we 
are  also  upon  what  the  powers  themselves  depend.  A 
sleep  or  swoon  shows  not  only  that  these  powers  exist, 
when  not  exercised,  but  also  that  they  exist  when  there 
is  no  present  capacity  of  exercising  them.     Hence  the 
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powers  may  exist,  though  the  capacity  of  exercisiBg 
them,  or  the  actual  exercise  of  them,  be  suspended. 

As  our  living  powers  therefore  may  depend  upon 
something  entirely  imcormected  with  death,  no  proba- 
bility arises  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  death  will 
destroy  them. 

Neither  does  the  analogy  of  nature  afford  this  pro- 
bability. We  cannot  indeed  trace  what  becomes  of 
animals,  when  death  removes  them  from  our  view,  and 
thus  destroys  the  sensible  proof  we  had  of  their  possess^ 
ing  living  powers;  but  we  have  not  the  slightest 
presumption  that  these  powers  are  destroyed  thereby. 
Indeed,  the  possession  of  them,  up  to  the  very  moment 
we  are  capable  of  tracing  them,  creates  a  probability 
that  they  may  still  retain  them  :  and  this  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  changes  we  have  experienced  in  our- 
selves— changes  so  great,  that  our  existence  in  another 
state  wiU  be  but  analogous  to  what  we  have  already 
undergone. 

From  various  causes,  however,  we  are  possessed 
with  early  and  lasting  prejudices,  that  death  will  be  our 
destruction,  and  it  may  be  well  to  show  how  unfounded 
these  prejudices  are. 

!•  If  death  be  the  destruction  of  living  beings,  it 
can  only  be,  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  com- 
pounded, and  thus  discerptible. 
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our  bodies,  by  gradual  natural  change^  and  we  still 
remain  the  same  living  agents.  Why  may  we  not 
also  remain  the  same,  when  we  lose  it  by  the  summary 
natural  process,  death?  The  connection  between  a 
person  and  the  parts,  of  his  body,  consists  only  in  the 
living  agent,  and  those  parts,  mutually  affecting  each 
other.  And  the  same  in  kindy  though  not  in  deg^ree, 
may  be  said  of  aU  foreign  matter,  furnishing  us  with 
ideas.  Hence  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  dissolution  of  any  matter  is  the  destruction  of  the 
living  agent,  merely  because  of  the  interest  he  once 
had  in  it 

Thirdly.  If  we  consider  our  hodies  as  made  up  of 
instruments  of  perception  and  motion^  the  same  conclu- 
sion results.  An  eye  is  no  more  a  percipient,  in  itself, 
than  an  optical  instrument ;  it  only  prepares  and  con- 
ve3rs  objects  to  the  perceiving  power;  indeed,  in  dreams 
we  have  a  latent  power  of  perceiving  objects,  without 
our  external  organs  of  sense.  If,  then,  we  see  with 
our  eyes  only  in  the  same  sense  as  we  do  with  glasses, 
the  like  maybe  justly  concluded  from  analogy  of  all  our 
other  organs  of  sense ;  they  only  convey  impressions, 
as  foreign  instruments  may  do,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  that  they  themselves  perceive. 

So  with  regard  to  power  of  motion. — The  power  re- 
mains even  after  a  limb  is  lost,  so  as  to  move  an  arti- 
ficial limb.     Our  limbs  have  no  power  of  self-motion, 
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bat  are  governed  and  directed  by  the  will  of  the 
IiFiDg  agent. 

Hence  our  organs  of  sense,  and  our  limbs  are 
merely  instroments,  which  the  living  agents,  ourselves, 
make  use  of,  to  perceive  and  move  with.  And  hence 
we  may  have  no  other  kind  of  relation  to  them,  than 
to  any  foreign  instrument  of  perception  and  motion, 
as  a  microscope,  or  a  staff, — (w6  speak  here  of  kind, 
and  not  of  degree  of  relationship) : — and  therefore 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  alienation  or  dissolution 
of  these  instruments,  is  the  destruction  of  the  per- 
ceiving and  moving  agent 

Since,  then,  the  dissolution  of  matter^  in  which  living 
agents  are  most  nearly  interested,  is  not  their  own  dis- 
solution ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  organs  of  per- 
ception and  motion  with  which  they  are  furnished,  is 
not  their  own  destruction; — there  is  no  ground  to 
think  that  the  dissolution  of  any  other  matter,  or  the 
destruction  of  any  other  organs,  will  be  the  dissolution 
or  destruction  of  the  living  agents,  from  the  like  kind 
of  relation.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  think  we 
stand  in  any  other  kind  of  relation  to  any  thing  which 
we  find  dissolved  by  death. 

III.  Neither  is  there  any  ground  to  think  that  the 
dissolution  of  this  body,  will  be  the  destruction  of  our 
present  powers  of  refiection,  or  even  of  their  suspension  ; 
because  our  powers  of  reason,  memory,  and  affection. 
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do  not  depend  upon  oar  body,  as  our  perception  by 
organs  of  sense  does. 

Our  present  existence  may  be  divided  into  two 
states.  When  our  senses  are  affected,  or  appetites 
gratified,  we  exist  in  a  state  of  sensation  ;  when  none 
of  our  senses  are  affected,  or  appetites  gratified, 
and  yet  we  perceive,  and  reason,  and  act,  we  exist  in 
a  state  of  reflection.  External  organs  are  necessary, 
to  convey  ideas  to  the  reflecting  powers,  (as  carriag'es 
and  scaffolding  are  necessary  in  architecture) ;  but 
when  ideas  are  conveyed,  we  can  reflject  intensely^  and 
enjoy  pleasure  or  feel  pain  from  thus  reflecting^ 
withottt  any  assistance  from  the  senses,  or  from  the 
body  that  will  be  dissolved  by  death. 

Again,  there  are  mortal  diseases  which  do  not  at 
all  affect  our  intellectual  powers ;  in  some,  even  the 
moment  before  death,  persons  appear  in  the  highest 
vigour  of  life :  they  have  apprehension,  memory,  rea- 
son, &c.  all  entire.  Now  how  is  it  probable  that  a 
progressive  disease,  when  arrived  to  such  a  degree  as 
is  mortal^  will  destroy  the  powers,  which  were  neither 
impaired,  nor  even  affected  by  it,  during  its  whole 
progress  up  to  that  degree  ?  And  if  death,  by  diseases 
of  this  kind,  is  not  the  destruction  of  our  reflecting 
powers,  it  is  not  probable  that  death,  by  any  other 
means,  is. 

Moreover,  since  there  appears  so  littie  connection 
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betireen  our  bodily  powons  of  setuatum^  and  present 
powers  of  refiecticn ;  since  these  latter  may  be  exer- 
cised without  any  assistance  firom  oor  body,  and  that 
(rfiten  in  a  lively  manner  to  the  last;  there  seems  no 
probability  that  death,  (whidi  destrojrs  the  body)  will 
eren  so  much  as  discontinue  or  suspend  the  powers  of 
reflection  ^ :  so  that  our  posthumous  life  may  be  only 
a  comtinuanee  of  our  present  one,  with  certain  addi- 
tions ;  and  thus  death  may  correspond  to  our  birA^ 
which  does  not  suspend  or  totally  diange  the  life  we 
had  in  the  wombj  but  continues  it  with  certain  altera- 
tions and  additions:  hence  death  may  introduce  us 
into  a  more  enlarged  state  of  life,  and  into  new  scenes, 
with  greater  capacities  and  a  more  extensive  sphere  of 
action. 

Bat  even  should  death  suspend  all  our  powers,  the 
experience  of  a  sleep  or  a  swoon  shows,  that  suspen- 
sion is  not  destruction. 

Hence,  leaving  speculations,  and  arguing  from  ex- 
perience ; — as  there  appears  no  probability,  from  the 
reason  of  the  thing^  that  living  agents  will  ever  cease 

'  The  destruction  of  vegetables  afibrcLf  no  argument  from  analogy 
against  this  supposition,  because  they  possess  not  what  human  beings 
do,  viz.  perception  and  action.  Neither,  again,  with  respect  to  brutes, 
does  it  seem  in  the  least  probable  that  they  are  endued  with  any  latent 
capacities  of  a  rational  and  moral  nature  :  the  economy  of  the  universe 
might  require  such  creatures,  and  all  objections  may  be  at  once  an- 
swered by  adverting  to  our  own  ignorance,  and  utter  incompetency  to 
understand  the  whole  subject. 
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to  be  such,  so   there  is  none  from  the  analogy  of 
natwrt. 

As  religion  implies  a  future  state^  any  presumption 
against  that  state,  is  a  presumption  against  religion. 
And  the  foregoing  observations  remove  not  only  all  pre- 
sumptions of  that  sort,  but  also  prove,  to  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  of  probability,  omjt  fundamental  doctrine 
of  our  religion,  viz.,  the  probability  of  a  future  itate^ 
which  if  seriously  believed,  would  dispose  the  mind  to 
attend  to  the  general  evidence  of  the  whole. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD  BT  REWARDS  AND 
PUNISHMENTS  ;  AND  PARTICULARLY  OF  THE 
LATTER. 


Argument. — The  probability  of  a  Future  Life  being 
established^  there  are  strong  arguments  from  analogy, 
to  prove  that  it  will  be  one  either  of  happiness  or  mi- 
9ery,  Ae^ndientonouractioTishere.  Daily  experience 
ihows  thai  God  exercises  a  sort  of  government  over 
mankind  in  this  world,  by  His  having  attached  certain 
painful  or  pleasurable  results  to  certain  modes  of  con- 
duct. He  gives  us  a  capacity  of  foreseeing,  in  many 
eases,  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  and  thus  makes 
otir  happiness  or  misery  here  dependent  upon  our 
own  choice. 

Hence,  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
afiiture  world,  is  only  analogous  to  what  we  already 
experience  in  this;   and  there  is,  therefore,  clearly 
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nothing  incredible  in  what  Religion  teaches  ttSy  viz.y 
<<  that  our  happinesi  or  misery  hereafter^  depends  upon 
our  conduct  here^^ 


If  from  Analogy,  or  any  thing  else,  it  appears  Aat 
our  happiness  or  misery  hereafter,  depends  upon  our 
actions  here,  the  consideration  of  a  Future  Life  is 
very  important;  and  we  should  be  actively  solicitous 
to  behave  so,  as  to  escape  the  misery  and  secure  the 
happiness,  which  we  thus  believe  to  be  put  into  our 
own  power. 

Now,  in  the  present  state,  all  we  enjoy,  and  a  great 
part  (though  not  cdl)  of  what  we  suffer,  is  put  in  our 
own  power.  For  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  conse* 
quences  of  our  actions,  and  we  are  endued  by  the 
Author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  of  foreseeing 
those  consequences.  Our  lives  can  only  be  preserved 
by  care  to  provide  proper  sustenance ;  and  objects  of 
gratification  can  neither  be  generally  obtained  nor 
enjoyed,  but  by  certain  exertions  on  our  part.  By 
prudence  we  can  enjoy  tolerable  ease  and  quiet;  as 
by  rashness,  passion,  or  negligence,  we  may  make 
ourselves  utterly  miserable. 

JVhy  the  Author  of  Nature  does  not  make  his 
creatures  happy  without  the  instrumentality  of  their 
actions,  and  prevent  them  from  bringing  misery  upon 
themselves,  is  a  question  that  might  afford  ground  for 
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a  fariety  of  speculations ;  but  perhaps  there  may  be 
somewhat  in  the  end  and  mode  of  God*s  government  of 
the  worid,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  facuHieSf  and  as 
impossible  for  us  to  have  any  conception  of,  as  for  a 
blind  man  to  have  conception  of  colours.  However, 
it  is  matter  of  universal  experience,  that  under  the 
DiviDe  administration,  we  have  capacities  oi  foreseeing 
that  from  certain  modes  of  conduct,  will  result  certain 
enjoyments  or  sufferings. 

^'  But  all  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  course 
of  nature."  True ; — yet  not  surely  to  the  mere  words 
or  ideas, "  course  ofnature^^  but  to  Him  who  appointed 
that  course  of  things,  called  from  its  uniformity,  nata- 
fd^  and  necessarily  implying  an  operating  Agent.  If 
then  the  natural  course  of  things  be  the  appointment 
of  God,  and  our  natural  faculties  of  knowledge  and 
experience  be  given  by  Him;  then  the  consequences 
which  follow  our  conduct  are  His  appointment,  and  our 
firesighi  of  these  consequences,  is  a  warning  given  us 
l>y  Him  how  we  are  to  act. 

Hence  God  having  given  us  to  understand  that  He 
^  appointed  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  either 
to  afford  us  pleasure  or  pain,  according  to  the  nature 
of  those  actions, — which  consequences  uniformly  fol- 
low,—we  learn  that  we  are  at  present  actually  under 
His  government ;  and  that,  in  the  strictest  sense,  He 
rewards  and  punishes  us  for  our  actions ;  the  previous 
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notice  and  actual  result^  constitudng  government  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  expression.  And  this  is  equally 
the  case,  whether  He  does  it  by  His  own  immediate 
action,  or  by  the  operation  of  His  regular  laws.  For 
if  civil  magistrates  could  make  laws  to  execute  them- 
selves, or  every  criminal  to  execute  them  upon  him- 
self, without  their  interposition,  we  should  be  as  much 
under  their  government  as  we  are  now,  only  in  a  mudi 
higher  degree  and  more  perfect  manner. 

Final  causes  then  being  admitted,  oS  pleasures  or 
pains,  be  they  greater  or  less,  must  be  admitted  as 
forming  instances  of  them ; — ^if  God  annexes  pleasure 
or  uneasiness  to  different  actions,  with  an  apparent 
design  to  influence  our  conduct;  then  He  not  only 
dispenses  hi^piness  and  misery,  but  He  rewards  and 
punishes  actions. 

Thus  we  deduce  that  the  Author  of  Nature  is  a 
governor  or  master ;  even  prior  to  the  consideration 
of  His  moral  attributes, — (i.  e.  prior  to  crur  knowing 
what  sort  of  master.)  He  exercises  a  dominion  over 
us  by  rewards  or  punishments,  in  as  strict  a  sense  as 
children,  servants,  or  subjects,  are  rewarded  and  pun- 
ished by  their  respective  governors.  And  thus  the  whole 
onalogy  of  Nature  fully  shows,  that  there  is  nothing 
incredible  in  that  doctrine  of  religion,  "  That  God  will 
reward  and  punish  men  for  their  actions  hereafter." 
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But  divine  punishment  is  what  men  chiefly  object 
against;  and  we,  therefore,  proceed  to  show  that 
some  circumstances  in  the  natural  coarse  of  punish- 
ments nawy  are  analogous  to  what  religion  teaches 
concerning  ajuture  state  of  punishment,  and  render  it 
credible. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  certain  miseries  follow  cer- 
tain imprudent  or  wilful  actions,  as  well  as  vicious 
ones;  and  that  these  consequences,  when  foreseen^  are 
properly  natural  punishments.  Now  these  punishments 
often  follow  actions  procuring  present  advantage  or 
pleasure ;  as  sickness  and  death  follow  intemperance 
and  jollity.     They  often  exceed  the  advantages  and 
pleasures:    they   do   not  always  immediately  follow, 
so  tliat  the  delay  is  no  evidence  of  final  impunity ; 
because,  after  such  delay,  they  often  come  suddenly 
and  violently.     There  being,  however,  no  certainty  of 
evil  consequences,  persons  do  not  always  entertain 
a  distinct  expectation  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  only  a 
credibility  exists,  that  they  will  follow,  whilst  the  real 
probability  often  is,  that  men  may  escape  them.     But 
still  things  take  their  destined  course,  and  misery  fol- 
lows crime  at  its  appointed  period,  in  7}ery  many  cases. 
Thuis,  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth  doth  not  prevent  the 
consequences  of  rashness  and  folly  being  felt  in  mature 
life ;'  habits  contracted  at  that  age,  are  often  their  utter 
ruin ;  opportunities  neglected  do  not  return  to  thein : 
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ati  in  nature,  if  the  seed-time  be  neglected,  the  whole 
rear  is  loet  And  though  men  may  reform,  and 
retrieve  their  affairs,  yet  evil  consequences  mast,  not- 
withstanding, be  borne,  proportioned  to  their  inconsi- 
derateness,  folly,  or  wickedness.  And,  lastly,  civil 
government  being  natural^  its  punishments  are  so  too  : 
thus,  some  are  capital;  just  as  the  effects  of  some 
vices  are  mortal;  and  seem  inflicted  either  to  prevent 
tlie  offender  from  being  further  mischievous,  or  as  an 
example  to  deter  others. 

These  things  are  not  occasional  or  accidental,  but 
of  every  day's  experience,  and  proceed  from  genercd 
laws  of  God's  providential  government ;  and  they  are 
so  analogous  of  what  religion  teaches  us  of  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  that  the  same  description 
will  suit  both.     In  the  book  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom  is 
introduced  as  publicly  offering  herself  to  be  the  guide 
of  human  life ;  and  upon  her  offers  being  rejected,  she 
exclaims^  "  Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused ;   I 
have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded ; 
but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would 
none  of  my  reproof :  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ; 
I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh :  when  your  fear 
Cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  cometh  as 
a  whirlwind :  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon 

*  Proverbs  i.  24,  &c. 
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you.  Then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  but  I  will  not 
answer,  they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not 
find  me."  The  passage  is  figurative,  but  the  meaning 
18  obvious,  and  is  expressed  more  literally  thus: — "  For 
that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  :  they  would  none  of  my  counsel : 
they  despised  all  my  reproof.  Therefore^  shall  they  eat 
of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with  their 
own  devices.  For  the  turning  away  of  the  simple 
shall  slay  them,  and  the  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy 
them."  And  the  whole  is  strikingly  applicable,  as 
well  to  what  we  experience  here,  as  also  to  what  reli- 
gion teaches  to  be  expected  hereafter. 

We  see  many  persons  receiving  checks  and  warn- 
ings in  the  ways  of  vice  and  folly  from  their  own  ex- 
perience,— from  examples  of  others, — from  advice  of 
friends,  &c. — ^and  persisting^  till  the  long  delayed  con* 
sequences  break  in  upon  them  like  a  flood,  and  involve 
them  in  poverty,  remorse,  infamy,  or  death,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  escape. 

And  this  is  an  account  only  of  what  is  the  general 
Constitution  of  Nature. 

It  is  not  meant,  that  men  are  uniformly  punished  in 
proportion  to  their  misbehaviour;  but  that  there  are 
very  many  and  dreadful  instances  of  it;  sufficient  to 
show  what  the  laws  of  the  universe  may  admit;  and 
sufficient  to  answer  all  objections  against  the  credibility 
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of  a  future  state  of  punishment,  on  the  plea  that  our 
natural  yratfty  and  external  temptations  almost  anni- 
hilate the  guilt  of  our  vices:  as  also  to  answer 
objections  of  other  sorts,  connected  with  the  uncon-' 
trollable  will  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  His  incapability 
of  offence  or  provocation. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  are  good,  to  put  down  that 
fearlessness  for  the  future,  which  nothing  but  atheism 
can  warrant.  For  if  dreadful  punishments  often  fall 
upon  men  in  this  life,  according  to  a  course  of  things 
appointed  by  God  ; — is  there  any  pretence  of  reason 
to  think,  that  let  them  live  as  licentiously  as  they 
please,  there  shall  be  nothing  analogous  to  this,  in  a 
future  and  more  general  interest,  under  the  providence 
and  government  of  the  same  God  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 


ON    THE    MORAL   GOVERNMENT   OF    GOD. 


Argument. — The  natural  government  which  Godexer^ 
cises  over  its  here,  is  moral,  or  righteous ;  not  being 
tyrannical  or  capricious^  but  rendering  rewards  and 
punishments  generally,  according  to  the  viciousness  or 
^rtiumsness  of  merCs  conduct     The  Divine  govern- 
Tnent,  however,  which  we  now  experience,  is  admitted 
^  to  be  the  perfection  of  moral  government ;  men 
Hot  being  in  all  cases  rewarded  or  punished  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  merits  or  demerits — owing  to  acci- 
dental causes  which  occur  to  prevent  it.     But  get 
there  are  the  principles   or  rudiments  of  a   moral 
government  clearly  discernible  in  it,  quite  sufficient  to 
I^  us  to  conclude,  that  it  shall  be  completed  and  ear- 
ned on  to  perfection  in  a  future  state. 


Gob's  natural  government  over  the  world  has  been 
diowQ  to  be  of  the  very  same  hind  with  that  which  a 
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master  exercises  over  his  servants,  or  a  magistrate 
over  Lis  subjects.  But  this  alone  seems  not  to  afford 
any  certainty  as  to  the  moral  character  .of  His 
government,  or  prove  Him  the  righteous  judge  of  the 
world.  Moral  government  consists,  not  merely  in 
rewarding  or  punishing  men  for  their  actions,  but  in 
rewarding  the  righteous,  and  punishing  the  wicked ;  in 
rendering  to  men  according  to  their  actions^  considered 
as  good  or  evil ;  and  the  perfection  of  it  consists,  in 
doing  this  to  all  intelligent  creatures,  in  an  exact  pro- 
portion to  their  personal  merits  or  demerits. 

Now  the  th\ng  here  to  be  inquired  into  is,  whether 
in  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  world,  a  righteous 
government  be  not  discernibly  planned  out ;  whether 
besides  the  proof  arising  therefrom,  that  God  is  a 
governor  over  us,  there  be  not  clear  and  distinct 
intimations  therein,  that  His  government  is  righteous 
t>r  moral;  clear  to  every  observant  person,  at  least, 
though  not  to  the  careless  ones. 

The  Divine  government,  however,  under  which  we 
are  in  the  present  state,  taken  alone^  is  not  allowed  as 
the  perfection  of  moral  government ;  but  still  a  right- 
eous government  may  plainly  appear  to  be  carried 
on  in  it,  to  some  degree;  sufficient  to  give  us  an  appre- 
hension that  it  shall  be  carried  on  to  that  degree  of 
perfection,  which  religion  teaches  us  it  shall;  but 
which  cannot  appear,  till  much  more  of  the  Divine 
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administration  be  seen  than  can  be  in  this  present  life. 
And  the  design  of  this  chapter  is,  to  inquire  how  £Eir 
die  principles  of  a  moral  government  over  the  world, 
may  be  discerned,  amidst  all  its  confusion  and 
disorder. 

Were  it  even  a  doubtful  question  (as  it  is  not), 
whether  virtue,  in  itself,  be  not  on  the  whole  happier 
than  vice,  in  the  present  world ;  yet  the  beginnings  of 
a  righteous  administration  may  be  certainly  found  in 
nature. 

I.  God  does  plainly  manifest  himself  to  us,  as  gotem* 
i^  mankind  by  the  method  of  rewards  and  punish- 
iBents,  according  to  some  settled  rules  of  distribudoii. 
What  presumption  therefore  can  there  possibly  be, 
jigainst    His  finally    rewarding    or   punishing    them 
according   to  this  particular  rule,  viz:  as   they   act 
rirtuously  or  viciously  ?     This  rule  fells  in  completely 
with  our  natural  apprehensions ;  and  the  adoption  of 
any  other  rule,  would  be  harder  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
nunds  formed  as  He  has  formed  ours.  Be  the  evidence 
of  retigion  more  or  less  clear,  the  expectation  it  raises 
in  us,  that  the  righteous  &(hall  upon  the  whole  be  happy, 
Mid  the  wicked  miserable,  cannot  be  absurd  or  chi- 
merical; because  it  is  no  more  than  an  expectation 
^t  a  method  of  government  already  hegun^  shall  be 
<^ed  on;  and  that,  by  a  particular  rule,  at  first  sight 
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more  natural  than  any  other, — ^viz.  the  rule  of  distri- 
butive justice. 

II.  Tranquillity  aad  external  advantages  are  the 
consequences  of  our  prudent  conduct;  and  rashness, 
profligacy,  and  folly,  bring  inconveniences  and  suffer- 
ings. These  afford  instances  of  a  right  constitution 
of  nature ;  just  as  the  prudent  correction  of  children 
is  a  part  of  right  education.  Since  then  God  governs 
the  world  by  fixed  laws, — and  has  endued  us  with  a 
capacity  of  foreseeing  the  good  and  bad  consequences 
of  our  behaviour;  this  plainly  implies  some  sort  of 
moral  government.  For  in  such  a  constitution  of 
things,  prudence  and  imprudence  (which  are  of  the 
nature  of  virtue  and  vice)  must  be,  as  they  are, 
respectively  rewarded  and  punished. 

III.  From  the  natural  course  of  things,  vicious 
actions  are,  to  a  great  degree,  actually  punished,  as 
mischievoics  to  society.  It  is  necessary  to  the  very 
being  of  society,  that  vices  destructive  of  it  should  be 
punished,  as  beinff  so  ;  e.  g.  falsehood,  injustice,  cruelty. 
The  punishment  of  these,  therefore,  is  as  natural 
as  society  is ;  and  this  is  an  instance  of  a  kind  of  moral 
government.  And  since  this  natural  course  of  things 
is  the  government  of  God  (though  it  be  through  the 
instrumentality  of  men)  it  follows,  that  mankind  are  so 
placed    by    Him,    as  to    be    accountable   for   their 
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behaviour ;  and  are  often  punished  or  rewarded  under 
His  government,  as  they  are  mischievous  or  beneficial 
to  society. 

Nor  does  the  objection  avail,  that  good  actions 
are  sometimes  punished  (as  in  cases  of  persecution), 
and  mischievous  ones  rewarded.  For,  First,  this  is 
not  necessary  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  natural,  in  the 
same  sense  that  it  is  necessary,  and  therefore  natural, 
that  mischievous  actions  should  be  punished.  And, 
Secondly,  good  actions  are  never  punished,  as  being 
beneficial  to  society;  nor  ill  actions  rewarded,  a^  being 
hurtfkl  to  it  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Author  of 
Nature  has  put  mankind  under  a  necessity  of  punish- 
ing vicious  actions,  as  such^  just  as  they  are  neces* 
sitated  to  preserve  their  lives  by  food. 

IV.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  virtue,  as  such^ 
is  actually  rewarded,  and  vice,  as  such,  punished; 
affording  an  instance,  in  the  strictest  sense,  of  a  moral 
government  begun  and  established,  though  not  carried 
to  that  degree  of  perfection,  which  religion  teaches  us 
to  expect  To  see  this  clearly,  however,  we  must 
make  a  distinction  between  actions  themselves,  and 
their  qualities — as  being  virtuous  or  vicious.  The 
gratification  of  any  natural  passion  must  be  attended 
with  delight,— abstracted  from  all  considerations  of 
the  morality;  the  pleasure  is  gained  by  the  action 
itself  not  by  the  virtuousness  or  viciousness  of  it. 
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Thusy  to  say  tadi  an  action  produced  pleasure  or  paia^ 
is  quite  a  different  thing,  from  saying  that  a  certaio 
good  or  bad  effect  was  owing  to  the  virtue  or  vice  of 
such  action.  In  the  one  case,  the  action  itself  pro- 
duced the  effect;  in  the  other,  the  morality,  (i.  e.  its 
virtuousness  or  viciousness)  produced  it  Now  virtue, 
or  vice,  are,  asmchj  frequently  attended  with  pleasure 
or  pain ;  instances  of  this  are  seen  in  their  immediate 
effects  upon  the  mind;  the  vexation  in  light  matters, 
and  remorse  in  graver  ones, — ^arising  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  £Eiult  or  crime,  is  something  more  than  a  sense 
of  mere  loss  or  harm.  Indeed,  in  cases  of  severe 
injury,  there  is  an  inward  satis&ction  to  a  man,  in  the 
reflection  ^^  that  he  has  not  himself  to  blame."  Whereas, 
inward  peace,  serenity,  complacency,  and  joy  of 
heart,  always  attend  upon  innocence  and  virtue. 

Now  the  fears  of  future  punishment,  or  hopes  of  a 
better  life,  do  afford  to  those  that  have  a  sense  of 
religion,  a  present  degree  of  pleasure  or  uneasiness 
more  than  can,  perhaps,  be  well  computed. 

Moreover,  all  good  men  are  disposed  to  befriend 
the  good,  or  discountenance  the  vicious,  a^  such; 
even  the  generality  of  the  world,  do  in  some  way, 
usually  &vor  the  virtuous ;  public  honours  and  advan- 
tages being  often,  as  if  by  common  consent,  the 
reward  of  virtuous  conduct.  Whereas  infamy,  disad- 
vantage, and  even  death,  are  often  the  public  punish- 
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meuts  of  vice,  as  vice.  Men  have  a  sort  of  geiienl 
resentment  against  iojnstice,  as  also  a  genenl  fedaog 
of  r^;ard  for  virtue,  although  individually  they  be 
neither  injured  nor  benefitted. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  besides  the  good  or  bad 
effects  of  vice  or  Tirtue  upon  men's  omm  atoMb,  Ae 
course  of  die  world  does  in  some  measure  turn  upon 
the  a{>probation  or  disapprobation  of  them,  as  smek, 
in  oAers.  The  sense  of  well  and  ill  doings  the  pre- 
sages of  conscience,  the  love  of  good  dianicters,  and 
the  dislike  of  bad  ones ; — honour,  shame,  resentment, 
gratitude; — ^all  these  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
effects,  do  afford  manifest  instances  ct  virtue  bong 
&voored,  and  vice  discountenanced,  as  smek,  more  or 
leas,  in  every  age,  in  every  relation,  and  general 
drcomstance  of  it. 

God's  having  given  as  a  moral  nature,  is  a  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  our  being  under  ffis  moral 
goveniment ;  and  His  having  placed  us  in  a  ooDdition 
bvoorable  to  its  developement,  so  that  mankind  are 
^iiuier  a  general  sort  of  m/btemce,  to  encourage  virtue 
and  discountenance  vice,  is  a  stroi^r,  because  a 
practical  evidence  of  it.  The  first  leads  to  the  ocm- 
dosioQ  that  He  will  finally  support  virtue  effectually; 
the  second  is  an  example  of  Hk  fiivouring  it  in  some 
degree  at  present. 

1^  mvariaUe  rule  of  virtue,  as  sudi,  being  <rftben 
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(that  is  impossible),  but  to  render  persons  prosperous^ 
even  though  they  be  wicked;  and  afflicted,  even 
tiioagfa  they  be  righteous ;  and  to  the  rewarding  some 
actions,  though  vicious,  and  punidiing  others,  though 
▼irtuous.  But  where  this  takes  place,  there  is  a  sort 
of  vu^ence  done  to  our  natural  constitution ;  the  voice 
of  nature  still  declares  itself  on  virtue's  side ; — ^and  we 
acknowledge  that  such  disorder  is  brou^t  about  by 
die  perversion  of  some  natural  passion,  which  had  been 
implanted  in  us  for  good. 

Hence,  we  have  a  declaration,  in  some  degree  erf 
present  effect,  from  Him  who  is  supreme  in  nature, 
which  side  He  is  of, — sl  declaration  Jar  virtue,  and 
against  vice.  And  so  far  as  a  man  is  true  to  virtue, 
veracity,  equity,  justice,  and  charity,  so  &r  he  is  on 
^e  side  of  the  Divine  administration,  and  co-operates 
with  it ;  and  hence  arise  to  him  a  satisfaction,  a  sense 
of  security,  and  a  hope  of  something  further. 

V.  This  hope  is  confirmed  by  the  moral  tendencies 
discernible  in  natiu*e,  to  produce  good  or  bad  effects 
from  virtue  or  vice,  even  more  than  is  done  in  Jhct; — 
these  tendencies  being  often  thwarted  by  accidental 
causes.  They  are  indeed  obvious  as  to  individuals. 
But  it  may  require  some  elucidation  to  show,  that 
social  power,  when  under  the  direction  of  virtue^  has  a 
necessary  tendency  to  prevail  over  opposite  power,  not 
under  such  direction :  just  as  power  directed  by  reason 
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has  a  tendency  t&  prevail  over  mere  brute  force.  Mao 
is  the  acknowledged  governing  animal  upon  earth, — 
though  the  whole  sum  of  the  strength  of  brutes  may 
be  greater  than  that  of  mankind ;  and  this  superiority 
is  not  accidental,  but  arises  from  the  natural  tendency 
of  Reason. 

But,  though  this  be  the  acknowledged  natural  ten-- 
dency  of  Reason,  yet  to  establish  its  actual  superiority 
in  power  over  brute  force,  there  must  be  a  certain  ^o- 
pcrtionate  power  on  the  side  of  reason ;  otherwise,  it 
might  be  overborne ;  and  there  must  be  also  opportu- 
nities and  means  for  reasonable  beings  to  unite  and 
combine  together ;  otherwise,  they  might  be  crushed 
individually.  Moreover,  a  conjuncture  of  accidents 
might,  in  some  cases,  give  brute  force  the  superiority; 
as,  likewise,  a  headlong  fury,  or  a  sort  of  lucky  rash- 
ness, might  disconcert  all  reasonable  precautions.  And 
hence,  though  reason  hath  not  necessarily  the  absolute 
superiority  in  all  cases ;  yet,  wherever  the  contrary 
happens,  it  is  an  admitted  inversion  of  things;  and 
Reason,  after  all,  has  an  acknowledged  tendency  to 
prevail  over  brute  force,  though  circumstances  may 
thwart  it 

Now,  Virtue  in  society  has  a  like  tendency  to  procure 
superiority  and  power,  by  rendering  public  good  an 
object  to  every  one, — exciting  each  to  promote  it,  and 
uniting  their  strength,  specially  by  the  bonds  of  vera- 
city and  justice.     All  benevolence,  or  public  spirit. 
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not  supported  or  directed  by  sncb  priac^yfes,  is  vi^ae 
and  ancertun. 

Suppose,  then,  the  dispensations  of  Proridenee  and 
the  invisible  world,  to  be  analogous  to  the  visible,  so 
that  both  are  only  parts  of  one  uniform  scheme ;  dien 
diere  must  be  a  natural  tendency  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, for  power  directed  by  Virtue,  to  prevail  over  the 
(xatrary;  just  as  Reason  has  a  tendency  to  prevail 
over  brute  force.  But  (as  has  been  shown  in  the 
latter,  so  in  the  former  also,)  there  must  be  a  certain 
proportionate  power  on  the  side  of  Virtue :  there  must 
be  time,  and  opportunity,  and  means  for  its  deveh^- 
ment,  union,  and  action.  Indeed,  less  power,  directed 
by  virtue,  could  prevail  over  much  greater,  not  so 
directed ;  and  even  now,  on  earth,  there  may  be  suffi- 
dtnt  of  the  good  to  prevail  over  the  bad,  if  circum- 
stances permitted  the  former  to  recognise  each  other 
aod  unite.  But  the  shortness  of  life,  and  other  causes, 
deny  to  virtue  its  fiill  scope  :  and  prevent  its  tendency 
from  being  carried  into  full  effect  Virtue  is  here  mili- 
^t,  and  has  to  contend  with  difficulties  and  obstacles; 
these  may  be  removed  in  another  state,  so  that  there 
it  may  completely  prevail.  And  if  the  soul  be  immor- 
tal, and  this  state  progressive  to  a  future  one,  as  child- 
hood to  mature  age,  this  prevalence  of  Virtue  in  a 
future  state  is  probable,  and  encouraging  by  way  of 
example. 
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probability  that  the  righteous  will  have  the  advantage 
over  the  wicked  in  a  future  life ;  and  thereby  exhibits 
the  obligations  of  religion. 

2ndly.  When  (as  religion  teaches)  God  shall  reward 
and  punish  virtue  and  vice,  according  to  each  one's 
deserts,  tliis  distributive  justice  will  not  differ  in  kind^ 
but  only  in  degree^  from  what  is  apparent  in  His  pre- 
sent government;  it  will  be  that  in  effect^  towards 
which  we  now  see  the  tendency  ;  the  completion  of 
that  moral  government,  the  principles  of  which 
are  now  plainly  dbcernible  in  the  course  of  nature. 
Hence — 

drdly.  As  the  happiness  and  misery  we  experience 
under  the  natural  government  of  God,  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose far  higher  degrees  of  both  hereafter ;  so  what 
we  observe  in  His  moral  government,  in  rewarding 
or  punishing  virtue  and  vice,  affords  a  probability  of 
this  being  done  in  a  higher  degree  in  a  future  state. 
This  receives  a  corroboration,  if — 

Lastly,  We  consider  the  tendencies  of  virtue  and 
vice ;  for  these  are  essential;  but  the  obstacles  to  their 
full  effect  are  generally  accidental  and  artificial ;  and 
hence  the  essential  tendencies,  being  far  more  likely 
to  remain  hereafter,  than  the  accidental  hinderances, 
will  become  effectual  to  the  perfection  of  moral 
government.  But,  when,  where,  or  how-,  can  only  be 
known  by  revelation. 
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Recapitulation. — On  the  whole,  there  is  sl  kind  of 
moral  government  implied  in  God's  natural  govem- 
ment;  virtue  and  tice  are  naturally  rewarded  and 
punished,  as  beneficial  and  mischievous  to  society; 
and  rewarded  and  punished  directly,  as  such.  Hence 
the  notion  of  a  moral  government  is  a  natural  one, 
suggested  by  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature 
affording  numerous  instances  of  it.  This  is  a  sort  of 
declaration  of  the  Author  of  nature  on  the  side  of 
virtue,  and  against  vice ;  and  leads  to  an  inference 
that  they  will  be  rewarded  and  punished  in  a  higher 
degree  hereafter.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
natural  tendencies  (obstructed  only  by  accidental 
hinderances)  towards  the  perfection  of  this  moral 
scheme.  Hence  again  the  notion  of  a  mu>ch  more 
perfect  moral  government,  is  a  natural  one,  suggested 
by  the  essential  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice ;  which 
tendencies  are  intimations  from  the  Author  of  nature 
that  much  greater  rewards  and  punishments  shall 
follow  virtue,  and  vice,  than  do  at  present. 

Hence  arises  a  presumption  that  the  moral  scheme 
in  nature  will  be  carried  on  hereafter  to  perfection : 
and  this  presumption  joined  to  the  suggestions  of  our 
moral  sense  or  conscience^  amounts  to  a  practical 
jwoo/'that  it  will  be  so. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE,   AS   A  STATE  OF  PROBATION, 
IMPLYING  TRIAL,  DIFFICULTIES,  AND  DANGER. 


Argument. — The  moral  government  of  God  implies, 
that  our  present  life  is  a  state  of  trial  and  probation 
for  a  future  one  ;  the  fact  of  our  temporal  interest 
and  happiness,  whilst  we  are  now  under  God's  natural 
government,  being  made  to  depend  upon  our  conduct 
here,  renders  it  highly  credible  that  our  fiiture  interests 
and  happiness  will  be  regulated  in  an  analogous  man^ 
ner ;  and  that  as  dangers  and  difficulties  beset  us  in 
the  former,  rendering  prudence  on  our  parts  highly 
necessary, — so,  there  is  great  hazard  and  risk  as  to  the 
latter,  calling  for  the  exercise  ofvirtue  to  secure  it. 


Religion  teaches  us  that  our  present  state  is  one  of 
probation  ; — the  general  meaning  of  which  is,  that  our 
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future  interest  is  depending  upon  ourselves ;  and  that 
there  are  both  scope  and  incitements  to  good,  and  also 
to  bad  conduct,  which  God  will  reward  or  punish 
hereafter. 

And,  this  is  almost  tantamount  to  saying,  we  are 
under  the  moral  government  of  God ;  only  the  word 
probation  seems  more  particularly  expressive  of  allure- 
ments to  wrong,  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  doing 
right 

As  God's  moral  government  implies  a  state  of  trial 
with  respect  to  a  future  world,  so  His  natural  govern- 
ment does  with  respect  to  the  present  one.  Now  the 
natural  government  of  God  consists  in  annexing  plea- 
sure or  pain,  of  which  we  are  previously  apprised^  to 
voluntary  actions;  and  hence-  our  happiness  or 
misery  in  some  measure  depends  upon  ourselves  r 
a  temptation  to  do  what  will  occasion  greater  tem- 
poral uneasiness  than  satisfaction,  is  a  trial  as  to  our 
temporal  interest  Many  in  a  great  degree  (and 
perhaps  every  one  does,  in  some  degree)  fail  to  obtain 
such  a  measure  of  happiness  as  he  might  have  enjoyed. 
Many  plunge  themselves  into  distress  and  misery ; 
and  this  frequently  not  through  incapacity,  but  by 
their  own  fault.  Temptations,  therefore  to  such 
courses  of  vice  as  are  contrary  to  our  temporal  good, 
are  temptations  to  forego  our  present  and  future  in- 
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terest     Thus   our  natural  condition  is  a  state    of 
natural  trial,  analogous  to  moral  and  religious  trials. 

That  which  constitutes  this  trial  in  both  capacities, 
is  something  either  in  external  circumstances,  or  in 
our  nature.     For  persons  may  be  surprised  and  over- 
come into  wrong,  by  sudden  or  extraordinary  external 
occasions ;  whence  the  wrong  would  be  imputable  to 
those  circumstances.     But  men  having  become  Jiahi'- 
tiudly  vicious,  will  seek  occasions  to '  gratify  their  evil 
passions,  at  the  expense  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  not 
induced  by  external  temptation,  but  led  by  their  own 
lusts.    These  passions,  therefore,  are  as  much  opposed 
to  worldly  interest,  as  to  religion ;  and,  consequently, 
are    as    much    temptations   to  act    imprudently,   as 
they  are,  to  act  viciously. 

However,  as  when  men  are  misled  by  external 
temptation,  there  must  be  something  within^  suscep- 
tible of  the  outward  impression ;  so,  when  they  are 
misled  by  passidns,  there  must  exist  some  external 
object  of  gratification.  And,  therefore,  temptations 
from  within,  and  from  without,  mutually  imply  each 
other. 

Now,  external  objects  of  gratification,  offering  them- 
selves, as  well  when  they  may  be  indulged  in  innocent- 
ly, as  also  where  they  can  only  be  so,  imprudently  and 
viciously,  form  a  temptation  for  men  to  forego  their 
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fresent  interest  and  good,  as  well  as  tken  Jutwre  ;  and 
we  are  placed  in  a  state  of  trial  with  respect  to  bath^ 
by  the  very  same  passions. 

Thus,  men  having  a  temporal  interest  depending 
on  their  prudent  conduct,  and  an  inordinate  passion 
impelling  them, — they  act  imprudently,  and  forego 
what  is,  on  the  whole,  their  temporal  interest  for  pre- 
sent gratification.  And  this  forms  their  state  of  trial 
in  a  temporal  capacity.  Substitute  future  for  tempO' 
ral,  and  virtuous  for  prudent,  and  it  will  justly  describe 
our  state  of  trial  in  a  religious  capacity. 

And  as  the  state  of  trial  in  both  capacities  is  analo- 
gous, so  is  men's  conduct  under  it  analogous.  Care- 
lessly enjoying  present  gratification,  deceived  by 
inordinate  passion,  or  hurried  on  by  it,  in  spite  of 
their  better  judgment, — nay,  even  in  open,  deter- 
mined defiance, — they  act  as  foolishly  with  respect  to 
their  future  ease  and  comfort  here,  as  to  their  happi- 
ness hereafter. 

Again :  As  a  foolish  education,  bad  example,  mis- 
taken notions,  throw  obstacles  in  our  path  of  prudence; 
so  the  self-same  things  cause  obstacles  to  spring  up  in 
our  religious  course. 

We  are  evidently  in  a  state  of  degradation ;  and  one 
which  is  not  the  most  advantageous  for  securing,  either 
naturally  or  morally,  our  present  and  future  happi- 
ness.    But  as  by  care,  we  may  obtain  a  fair  share  of 
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happiness  here ;  so,  with  respect  to  religion,  no  more 
is  required  than  we  are  able  to  do.  Hence  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint 

But  the  chief  point  insisted  upon  is,  ^'  That  the  state 
of  trial  which  religion  teaches  us  we  are  in,  is  rendered 
credible^  because  it  is  uniformly  analogous  with  all  the 
other  known  dispensations  of  Providence  towards  us." 
Were  our  natural  state  one  of  perfect  happiness,  security 
and  peace,  without  any  care  of  our  own,  then  it  might 
afford  a  presumption  against  the  truth  of  religion,  that 
it  represents  our  future  interest  as  requiring  exertion 
and  self-government  to  obtain  it ;  for  the  analogy  of 
our  experience  would  then  be  against  it ;  and  we  might 
say,   "  the  whole  of  our  present  interest  is   secured 
without  care  of  ours,  why  not  also  out  future  ?"  -   But 
the  reverse  of  this  being  the  case  with  the  one^  renders 
a  similar  state  credible  in  the  other. 

As  to  the  specious  plea,  "  that  since  every  thing  is 
certain  in  God's  foreknowledge,  it  is  improbable  that 
any  thing  should  depend  upon  us;"  admitting. our  pre- 
sent incapacity  to  judge  properly  of  such  things,  we 
may  at  least  say,  that  our  temporal  happiness  or  misery 
seems  to  depend  upon  our  conduct;  various  miseries 
are  caused  by  negligence  and  folly,  which  might  have 
been  avoided  by  prudent  conduct ;  and  these  miseries 
are,  beforehand^  just  as  contingent  as  the  conduct  that 
produces  them. 
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As,  then,  under  the  government  of  God  which  we 
experience  upon  earth,  we  have  a  present  interest^ 
neither  forced  upon  us,  nor  offered  to  our  acceptance 
but  only  to  our  acquisition^  so  that  by  negligence,  or 
a  want  of  self-denial,  we  may  fail  of  it ;  so  the  gene- 
ral analogy  of  Providence  wiU  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
under  the  moral  government  of  God,  the  chief  and 
final  good  which  religion  proposes,  may  be  lost  to  us, 
by  our  own  negligence  and  misconduct. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF   THE    PRESENT   STATE,   AS   INTENDED   FOR   MORAL 
DISCIPLINE   AND    IMPROVEMENT, 


Argument. — The  present  life  is  plainly  a  state  of  Edu- 
cation and  Improvement:  the  discipline  ofeojch  stage 
being  intended  to  fit  and  prepare  t^  for  the  succeedinff 
one  ;  that  of  childhood  preparing  us  for  the  duties  of 
youth;  of  youth  for  manhood  ;  and  of  manhood  for 
old  age.  Hence,  by  analogy,  it  is  perfectly  credible, 
that  fas  religion  teaches  J  the  present  life  is  a  state 
of  discipline  and  improvement,  to  qualify  us,  by  the 
acquisition  of  habits  of  virtae,  for  a  future  one. 

The  present  world  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  a  school 
of  moral  discipline  ;  and  our  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  influence  of  its  temptations  upon  our  natural 
propensities,  is  calculated  to  c&aflrm  and  establish  us 
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in  such  settled  habits  of  virtue^   as  that  state  will 
necessarily  require. 


Two  questions  naturally  arise  from  our  being  placed 
in  this  probationary  state : — First,  "  How  we  came  to 
be  so  placed  ?"  This,  however,  is  a  matter  involved  in 
insuperable  difficulties ;  and,  if  even  our  faculties  could 
ocunprehend  it,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  knowledge 
would  benefit  us. 

The  second  question  is,  ^^  What  is  our  business 
here?"  To  this  there  is  this  satisfactory  answer: 
**  We  are  placed  in  this  trying  state  to  qualify  our- 
selves, by  the  practice  of  virtue,  for  a  future  state  of 
security  and  happiness." 

Our  education  in  early  years,  to  fit  us  for  the  duties 
of  mature  age  in  the  present  life,  is  analogous  to  this 
»ur  trial  for  ajuture  one. 

I.  Every  creature  is  naturally^^^ed  for  a  particular 
way  of  life,  by  particular  capacities,  suited  to  the 
external  circumstances  wherein  it  is  to  be  placed ;  so 
diat  if  a  man's  capacities  were  entirely  changed,  he 
would  be  altogether  as  incapable  of  a  human  course  of 
life  and  hsqppiness,  as  if  (his  nature  remaining  un- 
changed,) he  were  placed  in  a  world  totally  unsuited 
to  his  appetites  and  passions.  ^^  One  thing  is  set  over 
against  another,^^  as  an  ancient  writer  expresses  it : 
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our  nature  corresponds  to  our  external  condition. 
Human  life  and  happiness,  therefore,  are  a  result  from 
our  nature  and  condition  jointly.  Hence,  though  we 
know  not  what  may  be  the  employment  and  happiness 
of  good  men,  in  a  future  life,  they  must  have  some 
determinate  capacities  and  character,  to  Jit  them  for 
its  enjoyment     Now, 

n.  All  creatures  seem  constituted  with  a  capabilify 
of  becoming  qualified  for  states  of  life,  for  which  they 
were  once  wholly  unqualified  ;  and  have  faculties  made 
for  enlargement  and  acquirement  of  habits.     We  our- 
selves,  particularly,  have  capacities  not  only  for  acquir- 
ing ideas  and  knowledge,  but  for  storing  them  up  in 
memory;  and  our  faculties  of  apprehension,  reason, 
and  memory,  are  improved  by  exercise.     Aptness  in 
action,  and  in  recollection,  is  plainly  the  result  of 
habit ;  hence  come  habits  of  perception  and  action  ; 
by   the  former,   we   estimate    magnitudes   and    dis- 
tances (correcting,  involuntarily,  the  impressions  of 
the  visual  sense) ;  and  our  readiness  in  speaking,  or 
writing  the  words  of  language,  is  an  instance  of  the 
latter.     Bodily  habits  are  the  result  of  frequent  use; 
and  mental  habits  are  equally  so:  the  one  are  produced 
by  repeated  external  acts ;  the  other  by  the  frequent 
exertion  of  inward  principles — ^i.  e.  by  carrying  them 
into  act,  or  by  acting  upon  them.  Hence  habits  of  obedi- 
ence, veracity,  justice,  and  charity,  are  acquired  by  prac^ 
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dcally  exercising  the  internal  principles;  and  habits  of 
envy  and  revenge,  by  indulgence,  whether  in  act  or 
intention  (an  intention  being  an  inward  act) .  Resolutions 
to  do  well,  or  to  impress  upon  ourselves,  or  others,  a 
sense  of  practical  virtue,  are,  therefore,  virtuous  acts, 
and  contribute  towards  good  habits.  Whereas,  mere 
theorizing  upon  virtue ;  may  even  toeaken  the  moral 
sense;  passive  impressions  growing  weaker  by  repeti- 
tion; just  as  familiarity  with  danger,  or  death,  lessens 
fear;  and,  with  distress,  lessens  pity. 

Hence  "  Habits  may  be  formed  and  strengthened, 
by  a  course  of  acting  upon  motives  and  excitements ; 
^ftikt  these  very  motives  and  excitements,  themselves, 
may  be  less  sensibly  felt,  even  as  the  habits  grow 
stronger :"  e.  g.  perception  of  distress  in  others,  ex- 
cites to  pity  and  benevolence;  but  &miliarity  with 
JDisery  lessens  the  pity,  though  the  principle  of  bene- 
volence is  improved  by  exercise ;  and  whibt  a  man 
fossivdy  compassionates  the  distressed  less,  he  has  a 
K^'^ater  aptitude  actively  to  assist  them. 

The  appointment  of  nature  seems  to  be,  that  active 
W)it8  are  formed  by  exercise ;  and  by  custom  we  get 
*  I'eadiness,  and  often  a  pleasure,  in  a  certain  course 
rf action;  its  difficulties  lessen,  as  does  our  aversion 
to  it;  whilst  the  reasons  for  it  appear  more  readily, 
^^  excite  us  more  strongly.  Practical  principles 
wns  grow  not  only  absolutely  stronger,  but  relatively 
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SO ;  the  contrary  principles,  by  being  accustomed  to 
submit,  doing  so  of  course ;  and  thus  a  new  character 
is  formed,  and  many  habitudes  established,  not  ffiven 
by  Nature,  but  which  she  directs  us  to  acquire. 

III.  Had  not  these  capacities  for  improvement  been 
necessary,  and  for  use,  we  should  not  have  had  them ; 
but  they  are  so  much  so,  that,  without  them,  we  should 
be  utterly  unfit  even  for  the  object  of  our  present  life, 
viz.  the  employments  and  satis&ctions  of  mature  age. 
But  nature  does  not  qualify  us  either  trAoffy,  or  at 
oncCi  for  this.  Even  maturity  of  understanding  and 
of  bodUy  strength,  is  not  only  gradual^  but  chiefly  the 
result  of  continued  exercise  of  our  powers.  And  were 
a  person  placed  in  the  world  with  these  in  JuU  maiu^ 
rityy  he  would  be  totally  unfit  for  life — unfamiliarized 
to  what  he  saw,  and  distracted  with  apprehension  and 
curiosity.  Indeed,  men  not  having  any  acquired  mo- 
deration and  self-restraint,  would  be  acting  with  an 
impetuosity,  quite  incompatible  with  the  state  of 
society ;  and  nature  seems  to  have  left  man  in  many 
respects  a  deficient  creature,  unqualified,  before  the 
acquirement  of  habits^  for  the  purposes  of  mature  age. 

But  we  are  placed  in  a  condition,  during  the  period  of 
infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  fitted  for  the  supplying 
those  deficiencies,  and  acquirinff  those  qualifications  ne- 
cessary in  mature  age ; — constant  daily  observation  of 
things,  subordination  to  authorities,  experience  of  good 
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and  evil,  and  a  variety  <^  other  things, — make  a  gra- 
dual but  deep  impression,  and  prodace  habits  so  inter- 
woven in  onr  nature,  as  sometimes  to  be  mistaken  for 
instinct 

Hence,  the  beginning  of  life  is  a  state  of  ELducation 
for  mature  age  :  in  which  we  are  assisted  by  the  ex- 
ample of  others ;  urged  on  by  necessity  or  expedience 
on  our  own  parts ;  and  fitted  by  custom  for  labours,  for 
which  otherwise,  in  mature  life,  we  should  be  unqua- 
lified.    And  according  as  this  is  done,  so  is  the  cha- 
Tocter  formed,   and  the  fitness  produced,  for  men's 
filling  different  ranks  in  society.     Analogous  to  this, 
18  our  being  placed  in  a  state  of  discipline  in  this  life, 
to^  us  for  that  which  is  to  come :  our  condition,  in 
both  respects,  is  uniform,  and  comprehended  under 
4e  same  general  law  of  nature. 

Nor  is  it  any  valid  objection,  that  we  do  not  know 
'^oWi  or  in  what  way,  this  is  so.  We  know  not  how 
food  or  sleep  contribute  to  our  growth;  neither,  as 
<^dren,  do  we  always  see  the  reasonableness  of  what 
^e  are  trained  to.  Were  we  not  then  able  to  perceive 
oow  the  present  life  could  prepare  us  for  a  future  one, 
yet  the  Analogy  of  Providence  might  show  its  cre^ 
mity. 

But  when  we  take  into  the  account  GoiTs  moral 
pf^^^frment  over  the  worlds  and  consequently,  that  a 
^^^^'acter  of  virtue  and  piety  is  a  necessary  jma/^/Sco^'oit 
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for  a  future  state,  then  the  matter  seems  clear.  For 
we  want  improvement  in  that  charax^er^  and  are  capable 
of  it  by  moral  and  religious  habits;  and  the  present  life 
is  fitted  to  he  a  state  of  discipline  for  such  improvement ; 
just  as  childhood  and  youth  are  a  fit  period  of  discipline 
for  mature  age. 

From  analogy  and  revelation  we  may  infer,  that  the 
future  life  will  not  be  either  solitary  or  inactive  ;  but 
a  community  happily  employed  under  the  sensible 
presence  of  God,  in  the  exercise  (though  we  may  not 
understand  what  scope  there  can  be  for  it)  of  veracity, 
justice,  and  charity.  For  the  government  of  the 
Universe  being  morale  the  character  of  piety,  and 
virtue,  must  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  our  qualification 
for  happiness. 

That  we  are  capable  of  moral  improvement  by 
discipline,  has  been  shown;  that  we  greatly  want 
it,  needs  no  proof.  But  the  occasion  of  this  want 
must  be  traced  up  higher^  than  to  excess  of  the 
passions  by  vicious  indulgence.  Mankind  are  con- 
stitutionally (before  habits  of  virtue)  deficient,  liable 
to  deviate  from  right,  and  needing  such  habits  as  a 
security.  Along  with  our  moral  understanding,  we 
have  inward  affections  towards  particular  objects. 
These  affections  are  properly  subject  to  the  moral 
principle,  as  to  the  occasions,  degree,  and  manner  of 
their  gratification  and  pursuit;  but  the  principle  of 
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virtue,  can  neither  excite  them,  or  prevent  their  being 
excited.  They  are  felt,  when  the  objects  of  them  are 
present  to  the  mind,  antecedently  to  all  consideration 
whether  they  be  lawful  or  not;  natural  objects  of 
affection,  as  necessaries  or  pleasures  of  Ufe,  remain 
naturally  desirable,  even  though  they  cannot  be 
ifmocentli/  obtained,  or  even  not  obtained  at  all  And 
whenever  an  object  can  only  be  obtained  unlawfully, 
though  the  original  desire  afiter  it  be  innocent  and 
natural,  it  ha?  a  tendency  to  incline  men  to  unlawful 
means,  and  therefore  to  put  them  in  danger.  Now 
as  the  danger  is, — so  must  the  security  be,— ^/rowi 
within ;  from  the  practical  principle  of  virtue.  The 
improvement  of  this  principle  then,  will  lessen  the 
danger  by  increasing  the  security :  and  this  moral 
principle  is  capable  of  improvement  from  discipline 
and  exercise ;  from  our  impressions  of  example  and 
experience;  and  from  oiu:  attending  to,  and  acting 
upon,'the  principles  of  equity  and  right,  as  conducive 
to  our  final  interest 

"  Thus  the  principle  of  virtue,  improved  into  a 
habity  (of  which  we  are  capable)  will  plainly  be,  in 
proportion  to  its  strength,  a  security  against  the  danger 
we  are  in  from  particular  affections." 

And  even  if,  (what  we  can  scarcely  suppose),  par- 
ticular affections  should  not  exist  in  a  future  state, 
requiring  habits  of  virtue   to    regulate   them;   yet 
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acquired  habits  of  virtue,  constitute  an  improvement 
tiierein,  and  as  such,  must  be  (under  a  moral  govern- 
ment) an  advancement  of  happiness. 

From  these  considerations  we  may  proceed  to  show, 
how  creatures  made  upright^  might  fall;  whilst  those 
who  preserve  their  uprightness,  do  thereby  attain  a 
more  secure  state  of  virtue.  The  former  is  conceivable 
from  the  very  nature  of  particular  affections  or 
prapensions. 

Suppose  creatures  endued  with  propensions  neces- 
sary for  a  particular  state,  together  with  a  moral 
understanding,  and  a  practical  sense  and  perception  of 
virtue ;  and  that  these  principles  (forming  a  natural 
and  moral  constitution)  were  most  exactly  proportioned 
to  their  intended  state;  such  creatures  would  be 
upright,  or  finitely  perfect.  Now  the  propensions 
must  bereft,  whenever  the  exciting  objects  are  present, 
even  if  they  cannot  be  gratified  without  violating  the 
moral  principle;  and  then  they  must  have  some 
conceivable  tendency  to  induce  to  forbidden  gratifica- 
tion, which  may  be  increased  by  circumstances,  in  one 
propension  more  than  another;  indulgence  of  the 
least  kind,  even  in  thoughts,  may  further  increase  it ; 
till  by  conspiring  occasions,  it  becomes  effect;  and  thus 
the  danger  which  might  have  been  escaped,  ends  in 
actual  deviation.  This  first  overt-act  would  disorder 
the  constitutional  adjustments  and  proportions,  wherein 
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oprightoess  consisted ;  repetitions  thereof  would  pro- 
duce habits;  and  creatures  <mce  upright,  would  be- 
come proportionably  depraved.  Whereas  by  steadily 
adhering  to  the  moral  principle,  and  preserving  their 
integrity,  the  propensions  would  be  inured  to  submit ; 
the  danger  of  defection  would  lessen ;  and  the  principle 
itself  gaining  strength  by  exercise,  creatures  would 
thus  attain  a  higher  and  more  secure  state  of  virtue. 

Thus,  as  vicious  indulgence  is  criminal  in  itself, 
and  also  depraves  the  moral  character;  so  virtuous  self- 
restraint  is  right  in  itself,  and  improves  it;  and  may  do 
so  to  such  a  degree,  as,  though  not  to  render  men 
absolutely  indefectible,  yet  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
deviation  to  an  almost  infinite  degree,  by  the  increased 
security^  from  virtuous  habits.  And  thus  creatures, 
though  proceeding  from  God's  hands  without  blemish, 
and  having  a  moral  principle  in  their  nature,  may  need 
an  acquired  security  of  virtuous  habits;  and  conse- 
quently  a  condition  fitted  to  the  formation  thereof  by 
discipline. 

How  much  more  strongly  does  this  apply  to  those 
that  have  corrupted  their  nature,  and  rendered  their 
passions  excessive,  by  repeated  transgression !  Upright 
creatures  may  want  improvement,  and  education  may 
therefore  be  expedient  for  them;  but,  depraved  crea- 
tures require  to  be  renewed^  and  therefore  discipline 
(even  sometimes  of  the  severest  kind)  is  absolutely 
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necessary  for  them,   to  wear  out  vice,  to  repair  die 
moral  principle,  and  raise  it  into  a  habiL 

Now  the  present  world  is  peculiarly  Jit   for    the 
above   state  of  discipline.      Our  experience     of  its 
temptations,  and  deceits,  of  the  miseries  consequent 
upon  vice,  either  in  ourselves  or  others;  all  have  a 
direct  tendency   to  bring  us  to   settled  reasonable 
moderation,  quite  opposite  to  the  unrestrained  self-will 
of  undisciplined  minds.     The  experience  of  our  own 
frailty ;— of  the  extravagance  of  passion ;— of  the  power 
of  an  infinite  Being,  who  has  endued  us  with  such 
capacities  of  misery; — and  of  the  risk  of  our  becoming 
absolutely  vicious  and  wretched; — ^has  a  tendency  to 
form  in  us  a  practical  sense  (very  different  to  a  mere 
speculative  knowledge)  of  vice  and  misery;  such  as 
may  probably  contribute  very  materially  to  the  security 
of  that  highest  state  of  perfection,  from  the  everlasting 
impression   made   upon   our  minds   in   this  state  of 
probation. 

To  enter  into  some  detail: — allurements  to  wrong — 
obstacles  to  duty — opportunities  of  avoiding  or  gaining 
what  we  like  or  dislike  unlawfully;  in  short,  snares 
and  temptations  of  vice,  are  what  render  the  present 
world  peculiarly  Jit  for  a  state  of  discipline,  to  those 
who  would  preserve  their  integrity;  because  they 
render  caution,  resolution,  and  self-denial,  necessary 
to  that  end.     And  the  exercise  of  these  principles, 
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tends  to  form  habits  of  virtue  firmer  and  stronger,  in 
proportion  to  its  frequency;  the  very  length  ar 
frequency  of  temptation,  calling  for  a  more  continued 
ex^tion  of  virtue,  and  ultimately  establishing  a  more 
confirmed  habit  thereof. 

Whatever  exceptions  may  arise,  as  to  the  incapabi- 
lity of  moral  powers  (like  bodily  or  intellectual  ones) 
being  improved  beyond  a  certain  point ;  the  general 
rule  plainly  holds,  that  the  present  world  is  peculiar^ 
^  to  be  a  state  of  discipline  for  the  improvement  in 
piety  and  virtue,  of  those  who  are  willing  to  acquire 
it  For  in  fact,  men  often,  instead  of  a  discipline  of 
virtue,  make  it  a  discipline  of  vice,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
the  very  viciousness  of  the  world,  that  renders  it  a 
fit  state  for  virtuous  discipline  to  the  good. 

The  whole  end  and  occasion  of  man's  being  placed 
in  such  a  state  as  the  present,  is  not  pretended  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  chief  point  is,  that  it  is,  to  some 
persons  in  it,  calculated  to  form  an  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  their  virtue,  even  beyond  what  could  be 
in  a  perfectly  virtuous  society.  And  that  it  does  not 
become  such  to  many,  even  to  the  generality^  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  such,  when  we 
consider  the  Analogy  of  Nature.  Of  the  various 
seeds  put  into  the  earth  for  improvement  and  growth, 
scarcely  one  in  a  million  does  arrive  at  maturity.     But 
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of  those  that  do,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  the 
end  for  which  Nature  designed  them  \ 

To  the  objection  against  this  notion  of  moral  disci- 
pline, <^  That  a  coarse  of  action  proceeding  from  hope 
or  fear  is  only  a  discipline  of  self-love^**  it  is  replied, 
^^That  doing  God's  commands,  &^caiae  He  commands 
is  nevertheless  obedience^  and  will  form  habits  of  it ; — 
that  veracity,  justice,  and  charity; — ^regard  to  God's 
authority,  and  to  our  own  cAie/*  interest, — are  not  only 
coincident,  but  each  of  them  a  just  principle  of  action ; 
and  from  whichsoever  a  man  begins  and  continues  a 
good  life,  he  must  gradually  attain  more  of  a  cha- 
racter corresponding  to  the  constitution  of  nature,  as 
morale  and  to  our  relation  to  God,  as  our  moral  gover- 
nour;  and  therefore  must  obtain  the  happiness  con- 
nected with  such  a  character." 

These  remarks  as  to  active  obedience,  are  applicable 
also  to  passive  submission  to  God's  will,  i;i^hich  is  like- 
wise a  part  of  a  right  character,  and  much  in  our  own 
power  to  form.  This  virtue  may  be  required  even  in 
a  state  of  perfect  happiness ;  for  we  see  that  pros- 
perity itself,  by  exciting  unbounded  desires  may  pro- 

^  It  is  observable  that  the  appearance  of  such  an  amazing  waste  in 
nature,  with  respect  to  these  seeds  by  foreign  causes,  is  as  unac- 
countable, as  is  that  far  more  awful  and  terrible  ruin  of  so  many 
moral  agents  by  themselves,  through  sin. 
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doce  imaginary  evils;  and  though  there  can  be  no 
scope  for  patience  when  **  sorrow  shall  be  no  more,** 
yet  there  may  be  need  of  that  temper  ofmind^  which 
patience  forms*  Hdbits  of  resignation  may  be  neces- 
sary for  all;  and  the  proper  disdpline  for  these  is  afflic- 
tion, which  religion  teaches  us  to  receive  patiently, 
as  proceeding  from  God,  and  as  being  what  He  thinks 
proper.  This  dutiful  submission,  together  with  an 
active  principle  of  obedience,  makes  up  a  character  in 
us,  relatively  suited  to  His  sovereignty,  not  an  arbi- 
trary but  rightful  one,  as  being  Supreme  over  all. 

Oft  the  whole  then^  Nature  does  not  bestow  upon  us 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  our  mature  state  in 
this  life,  but  only  gives  us  capacities,  and  puts  us  in  a 
condition  fitted  gradually  to  acquire  them.  And  this 
is  the  Arudogy  of  our  condition  in  this  worlds  as  in  a 
state  of  moral  discipline  for  another. 

It  is  in  vain  to  object,  that  all  this  discipline  might 
have  been  saved,  by  our  being  made  at  once,  what  we 
ought  to  be.  Experience  shows  us  that  Nature  acts 
not  so,  nor  saves  us  the  trouble  of  going  through  dan- 
ger ; — ^but  only  makes  us  capable  of,  and  gives  oppor- 
tunities for,  doing  so ;  and  that  what  we  were  to  be,  was 
to  be  the  result  of  what  we  wotdd  do.  Acquirements, 
experience,  and  habits,  are  the  natural  supply  to  our 
deficiencies,  and  our  security  against  dangers;  and 
the  alternative  is  left  for  our  own  choice,  either  to 
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CHAPTER  VL 


OF     THE    OPINION     OF     NECESSITY,    CONSIDERED     AS 

INFLUENCING  PRACTICE. 


Argument. — The  eredUnhiy  given  to  Ae  gemeral  doc^ 
trine  ofrdigion  by  Ihe  analogy  cfNaiwrt^  is  not  weak- 
ened by  Ihe  opinion  o/'Necessity,  or  Fate.  Fate  is 
bmt  a  word,  Ihe  sign  of  an  abstract  idea,  and  nteessa- 
rUy  implies  an  agent.  Nowjrom  what  we  see  inike 
natural  government  of  Ihe  world.  Fate  or  Necessity, 
supposing  it  to  exist,  does  not  exdnde  deHberatian, 
dunce,  and  acting  from  certain  piincqiles  to  certain 
ends ;  and  thus  does  not  at  all  destroy  the  proof  of 
an  intelligent  AkAjot  of  Nature^  Xeitker,  on  the  same 
principles,  does  it  destroy  the  scheme  ofrdigion  ;  for, 
it  being  matter  of  positive  experience,  that  under  the 
natural  government  of  Ae  present  world,  we  are  prac- 
tically  dealt  with  as  if  we  were  free ;  the  analogy  of 
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nature  kails  to  the  eamdmntmj  Aat  wiA  regard  to  a 
future  staiey  we  than  be  treaiedas  free :  and  thus  0ie 
nation  of  necessity  is  evidendy  not  applieaible  to  prao 
tical  subjects.  If  however^  Necessity  be  reconcHeaMe 
with  the  natural  constitution  of  things^  as  we  expert" 
ence  them  now,  it  must  be  equally  so  with  the  schetne 
o/*religion. 


Our  condition  under  God's  government  in  this  world 
only,  has  been  shewn  as  greatly  analogous  to  our  con- 
dition as  designed  for  another.  If  then,  universal  ne- 
cessity  be  reconcileable  with  the  former,  it  becomes  a 
question  how  far  it  is  so  with  the  latter ; — not  abso- 
lutely whether  fsite  be  reconcileable  with  religion,  but 
hypothetically,  whether,  if  it  be  reconcileable  with  the 
constitution  of  Nature,  it  be  not  reconcileable  with 
the  system  of  Religion  also,  and  the  proof  of  it :  or,  on 
the  contrary,  how  far  a  fsitalist  has  any  pretence  to 
conclude  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  religion, 
— which  is  absurd. 

But  sin.ce  it  may  be  objected,  that  universal  Neces- 
sity is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  and  preser- 
vation of  all  things :  and  whereas  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  in  our  argument  hitherto,  that  there  is  an  in- 
telligent Author  of  Nature ; — the  objection  requires 
an  answer. 
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When  the  fatalist  asserts,  that  the  whole  constitation 
of  nature  and  every  thing  therein,  is  necessary^  and 
could  not  :haye  been  otherwise,  this  necessity  cannot 
exclude  deliberation,  choice,  and  acting  with  design ; 
for  these  things  are  a  matter  of  all  men's  experience : 
hence  necessity  is  no  proper  account  of  how  things 
came  to  be,  and  to  continue  as  they  are ;  but  only  of  this 
single  circumstance,  that  they  could  not  beo  therwise. 
If  a  &talist  and  a  free-agent,  for  instance,  disputed 
about  a  house  having  been  built,  they  would  both  agree 
that  it  had  been  built  by  an  architect ;  the  only  point 
iu  dispute   would   be,   whether    he    built    it   neces^ 
forUy  or  freely.       Hence  the  fatalist  must  include 
an  intelligent  offcnt,  for  mere  abstract  notions  can  do 
nothing;  and  when  he  says  the  constitution  of  Nature 
^wby  necessity,  he  can  only,  therefore,  mean  an  ayent 
acting  by  necessity.     It  is  true  we  ascribe  to  God  a 
necessary  existence,  uncaused  by  any  agent,  and  prior 
to  all  design  contributing  to  His  existence ;  but  this 
^fises  from  the  scantiness  of  language,  which  has  in- 
troduced such  a  mode  of  speech  to  express  a  metaphy- 
sical truth.     But  this  mode  of  existence  cannot  possi- 
Wy  be  ascribed  to  every  thing  in  nature,  so  as  to  say 
<>f  it,  that  it  existed  necessarily  and  antecedent  to 
°^gQ ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  design  in  the 
^ons  of  men   contributes   to  many  alterations  in 
nature. 
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A  fatalist,  then,  alleging  necessity^  can  only  mean, 
first,  an  offent  acting  necessarily ;  and,  secondly,  that 
such  necessity  does  not  exclude  intelligence  and  de- 
sign. Necessity  as  much  requires  a  necessary  agent, 
as  freedom  requires  a  free  agent  And  the  appear- 
ances of  design,  901^  final  causes  in  nature,  prove  that 
agent  to  be  an  intelligent  designer^  or  to  act  from 
deliberation  and  choice. 

As  this  notion  of  Necessity  does  not  destroy  \he  proof 
that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature,  the  next 
question  is,  whether  it  destroys  all  reasonable  ground 
of  belief,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  religion ;  or,  whether 
it  is  reconcileable  with  religion^  and  the  proof  of  it. 

Suppose  a  child  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  a 
fatalist,  to  reason,  that  since  he  could  not  possibly  act 
otherwise  than  he  does,  he  cannot  deserve  either 
praise  or  blame ;  let  the  very  perceptions  of  commen- 
dation and  blame  be  blotted  out  of  his  mind,  and  his 
temper  and  behaviour  be  thereupon  formed;  let  him 
be  taught  to  judge  as  to  his  reception  among  reason^ 
able  men,  in  the  same  way  as  the  fatalist  judges,  as 
to  what  he  himself  is  to  expect  from  the  Author  of 
Nature,  in  a  future  state.  Now  what  would  be  the 
consequence?  Freed  from  restraint  of  fear  and 
shame,  his  conceit,  vanity,  and  self-will,  must  either  be 
endured  to  the  annoyance  of  all,  and  probably  even  to 
his  own  destruction ;  or  correction  must  be  applied  to 
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supply  the  want  of  those  natural  perceptions  of  praise, 
and  blame,  which  had  been  removed,  and  to  give  him 
a  practical  belief  of  his  being  an  accountable  creature. 
Now  this  correction  must  convince  him,  either,  first, 
that  the  system  was  false ;  or,  secondly,  that  it  was 
inconclusively  misapplied.  Even  so,  what  the  fatalist 
experiences  of  the  conduct  of  Providence,  ought  to 
convince  him,  that  his  system  either  is  false,  or  is 
misapplied,  when  applied  to  religion. 

In  short,  the  scheme  of  fatality^  when  practically 
applied  to  the  afiairs  of  life,  will  always  be  found  falla- 
cious and  absurd. 

Now,  no  absurdity  of  this  kind  results  from  the 
supposition  of  our  being  Jree  ;  but,  all  our  reasoning 
on  such  principles  is  justified  by  experience.  Hence, 
though  the  opinion  of  necessity  be  speculatively  true, 
yet,  practically  it  is  a^  if  it  were  false ;  and  that, 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  present  world,  which 
18  constituted,  05  if  it  were  free. 

Since  then,  the  application  of  fatalism  (even  though 
abstractedly  true)  to  the  affairs  of  life,  assuredly 
misleads  us  dreadfully  as  to  our  present  interest ;  it  is 
by  analogy,  equally  dangerous  to  apply  it  to  a  future^ 
and  more  important  one ;  and,  therefore,  highly  absurd 
to  conclude  that  we  are  free  from  the  obligations  of 
religion,  which  is  a  practical  matter. 
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If  then,  upon  the  supposition  oi  freedom^  the  evi- 
dence of  religion  be  conclusive,  it  is  so  upon  supposi- 
tion of  necessity;  for  the  latter  not  being  applicable 
to  practical  subjects,  is,  with  respect  to  them,  as  if 
not  true. 

Moreover  we  are  conscious  of  possessing  within 
ourselves  a  will  and  a  cJiaracter  ;  and  if  this  be  recon- 
cileable  with  fate,  in  us^  it  must  be  also  in  the  Author 
of  Nature.  Now  His  natural  government,  and  final 
causes,  do  imply  a  will,  and  some  character  or  other, 
respecting  the  creatures  he  governs;  and  hence. 
Necessity  is  as  reconcileable  with  the  particular 
character  of  justice,  veracity,  wd  charity,  in  Him, — 
{which  attributes  are  the  foundation  of  Religion)^ — 
as  with  any  other  character ;  for  this  necessity  does 
not  hinder  men  from  being  benevolent,  true,  and  just, 
rather  than  cruel,  faithless,  and  unjust 

Neither,  again,  does  this  supposition  of  God^s  beings 
necessarily  of  that  character  which  is  the  foundation  of 
religion,  destroy  the  proof  oi  His  being  so,  and  conse- 
quently the  proof  of  religion.  For  it  is  evident  from 
experience,  that  happiness,  or  misery,  is  not  our  fate, 
in  such  a  sense  as  not  to  he  the  consequences  of  our  con- 
duct ;  but  that  in  fact  they  are  so,  God's  government 
therefore  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  a  &ther  over 
children,  or  a  magistrate  over  subjects.      Whatever 
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becomes  of  the  abstract  question  of  fate,  veracity  anck 
justice  are  evidently  the  rtde  and  measure  of  God's 
authority  in  exercise. 

The  proof  then^  from  final  causes,  of  an  intelligent 
Author  of  Nature,  is  not  affected  by  this  opinion 
of  necessity;  and  it  is  ajacty  that  He  governs  the 
world  by  rewards  and  punishments* 

Moreover,  He  has  given  us  a  moral  faculty,  to 
discern  between  good  and  bad ;  by  which  we  approve 
the  virtuous,  and  disapprove  the  vicious.  Now,  this 
very  faculty  implies  a  rule  of  action,  so  authoritative, 
that  we  cannot  violate  it  without  being  self-condemned. 
And  it  cannot  but  be  plainly  considered  as  a  command 
from  Him,  to  creatures  capable  of  estimating  it  as 
such;  and  as  carrying  with  it  a  virtual  promise  to 
obedience,  and  a  threatening  to  disobedience.  The 
very  sense  of  good  or  evil,  in  the  moral  discernment, 
renders  the  sanctions  of  it  evident  to  the  understanding; 
and  can  only  be  an  imparted  presentiment  of  what  is  to 
be  hereafiter.  Hence,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
results  of  virtue  and  vice,  shall  at  length  correspond  to 
the  ideas,  which  God  has  so  peculiarly  impressed  upon 
our  minds. 

Now,  no  objection, .  from  necessity,  can  lie  against 
this  general  proof  of  religion ;  for  the  possession  of  a 
£Eu;ulty  is  a  fact,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  results 
immediately  from  the  iact;  the  conclusion  not  being 
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drawn  from  our  own  notions  of  fitness,  that  He  should: 
but,  from  the  innate  sense  of  good  or  ill  desert,  assur- 
ing us  that  He  wilL  And  this  is  corroborated,  and 
almost  verified,  by  the  natural  tendencies  of  virtue  and 
vice;  and  by  the  fact  that  God  does  punish  vicious 
actions,  as  sUchj  in  the  strictest  sense  \  Hence,  again, 
the  ^en^a/j^roo/"  of  religion  is  unanswerably  real. 

Natural  religion  hath  also  an  external  evidence,  which 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  cannot  affect.  ^^  That  there 
is  a  God,  the  Maker,  moral  Governor,  and  Judge  of 
mankind,  who  will  deal  with  every  one  according  to 
his  works,"  is, — 1st,  A  belief  in  some  way  or  other 
professed  in  all  ages  and  countries,  as  far  as  we  know ; 
it  is,  2ndly,  An  historical^^^,  that  this  whole  system  of 
belief  was  received  in  the  first  ages ;  and  there  is, 
drdly,  Express  historical  or  traditional  evidence,  that 
it  was  taught  first  by  revelation.  These  things  have 
great  weight  The  first  shows  it  conformable  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind ;  the  second  corroborates 
its  truth ;  and  the  third  must  be  admitted  as  some  real 
proof  of  a  revelation ;  for  why  should  not  tradition  be 
admitted  as  proof  of  a  fact,  against  which  there  is  no 
presumption?  And  this  proof  goes  to  show,  that 
religion  existed,  prior  to  any  book  supposed  to  con- 
tain it. 

>  See  Chapter  III.  Section  IV.  page  34. 
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The  above  observations,  taken  altogether,  amount  ' 
to  a  retil  practical  proof  of  religion ;  a  proof  sufficient 
to  influence  men  of  thought  and  reflection,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  there  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  But 
it  is  replied,  ^^  We  need  not  dispute  about  the  probable 
paiiiealars,  when  the  whole  opinion  is  faise :  govern- 
ment, by  rewards  and  punishments,  implies  we  are 
freej  and  not  necessary,  agents ;  and  it  is  impossible 
the  Author  of  Nature  should  govern  us,  upon  a  sup- 
position as  truCf  which  He  knows  to  he  false :  hence  it 
18  absurd  that  He  will  punish  or  reward  us  for  our  ac- 
tions, considered  as  good  or  bad." 

Here,  then,  the  argument  comes  to  a  point ;  and 
the  answer  is  plain.    The  whole  constitution  of  nature 
and  analogy  of  Providence  clearly  show  this  conclusion 
to  be  false,  wherever  the  fallacy  may  happen  to  lie. 
The  doctrine  of  freedom  shows  wJiere  ;  viz.  in  suppos- 
ing ourselves  necessary,  instead  of  free,  agents.     But, 
upon  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  the  fallacy  is,  in  assert- 
ing it  to  be  ^^  incredible  that  necessary  agents  should 
be  rewarded  or  punished."     This  conclusion  must,  in 
some  way,  be  false ;  for  that  God  does  govern  His 
creatures  by  a  method  of  rewards  and  punishments,  is 
an  evident  fact,  observable  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  around  us. 

If,  then,   it  be  incredible   that  necessary  agents 
should  be  rewarded  or  punished,  then  men  must  be 
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frtr  agmtt;  bat  if  iWjr  an  ■«■>'— ry  agenb,  tliea 
ikere  b  nodung  toere£ble  !■  dwir  bci^  rewarded  or 
punubed,  nnee  we,  ovadres,  aie  tkos  drah  with. 

Hence  tbe  analog  of  Datnre  Atrw%  ih,  that  tbe 
opinioo  of  oeccMtjr,  eoondered  as  pmtiealj  is  false; 
and  if,  therefore,  it  dodi  not  deatiojr  dte  {mMf  (rf  aoAr- 
iW  religion,  it  can  make  no  altoatiaa  in  the  proctf  of 
revealed;  and,  if  neccantj  be  reeoodleable  with  tbe 
present  constitution  aS  things,  it  must  be  also  recoD- 
cileable  with  religioo. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD,  CONSIDERED  AS  A 
SCHEME  OR  CONSTITUTION,  IMPERFECTLY  COM- 
PREHENDED. 


Abgoment. — Analogy^  though  being  applicable  only 
to  fects,  and,  therefore,  affording  no  direct  amwer  to 
objections  against  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  ofGod!s 
moral  government,  is  get  serviceable,  by  stiggesting 
Ouit  the  whole  is  a  regular  System ;  and,  therefore, 
like  the  vast  and  complicated  scheme  of  the  natural 
wnid,  above  our  c(»Dprehension.  As  the  latter  con- 
totiu  mam/  things  inexplicable;  and  some,  to  our 
limited  view,  apparently  contradictory  ;  which,  never- 
theless;  make  up  a  harmonious  whole :  so  may  it  be  with 
the  moral  world.  Both  of  them  may  be  so  connected, 
oi  to  form  One  vast  System,  of  which  we  are  utterly 
incompetent  judges,  both  of  their  several  parts,  and  of 
^  means  made  use  of  Frequefd  interpositions  are 
ineompatible  with  general  laws.  The  very  things  ob- 
jfeted  to,  may  be  actual  instances  of  wisdom  and  good- 
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nesi,  covld  the  whole  he  seen  and  comprehended,  Otar 
ignorance  making  us  incompetent  judges  of  the  natural 
world,  makes  us,  by  Analogy,  equally  so  of  God^s 
moral  government,  and,  of  itself,  is  an  answer  to  all 
objections  against  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  thereof 


The  credibility  or  truth  of  difact  does  not  necessarily 
prove  any  thing  as  to  its  goodness  or  wisdom ;  and, 
therefore,  though  the  analogy  of  nature  gives  a  strong^ 
credibility  to  religion,  and  the  several  particulars 
thereof,  as  matters  of  &ct,  it  affords  no  direct  answer 
to  objections  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Divine  government  But  if  it  renders  it  credible  tjiat 
this  government  must  be  a  regular  system,  (and  not  a 
number  of  unconnected  acts ;)  and  one  so  imperfectly 
comprehended,  and,  in  other  respects,  such,  as  to  afford 
an  answer  to  all  objections  of  this  kind ;  then,  analogy 
is  remotely  of  great  service,  as  will  be  now  shown. 

I.  Suppose,  God  exercises  a  moral  government  over 
the  world;  the  analogy  of  His  natural  government 
shows  it  to  be  a  scheme  beyond  our  comprehension;  and 
is,  therefore,  an  answer  to  all  objections  against  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  it.  In  the  great  scheme  of  the 
natural  world,  individuals  have  special  relations  to 
individuals  of  their  own  species;  and  species  to  other 
species ;  and  these  relations  may  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, so  that  no  single  natural  event  may  be  so 
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taieormededi  as  not  to  have  some  remote  connection 
wiA  odiers, — ^remote  beyond  the  compels  of  this  world ; 
and  all  events  throughout  nature  may  thus  have  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  most  insignificant  things 
seem  sometimes  to  be  necessary  conditions  to  most 
important  ones ;  and  any  one  thing  (for  what  we  know) 
may  be  a  necessary  condition  to  any  other. 

The  natural  world  and  its  government,  then,  being 
plainly  a  scheme  incomprehensible  to  us,  this  shows 
the  credibility  that  the  moral  world  and  its  govern- 
ment may  be  so  too.     Indeed,  both  appear  so  con- 
nected, as  to  make  up  but  one  system :  the  former 
being  arranged  in  subserviency  to  the  latter,  even  as 
the  vegetable  world  is  for  animal  creation,  and  animal 
creation  again,  for  man.     Hence,  every  act  of  divine 
justiee  and  goodness  may  look  far  beyond  its  imme^ 
diate  object,  being  connected  with  other  parts  of  a 
general  moral  plan  of  God,  each  particular  of  which  is 
adjusted  with  reference  to  the  whole.     For  instance, 
the  periods  and  methods  for  discipline  of  virtue,  per- 
mission of  vice,  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  all  other  particular  acts  of  divine  adminis- 
tration,— ^may  all  have  such  a  general  connection  and 
relation,  as  to  form  One  great  System,  such  as  the 
natural  world  is.     And  if  so,  from  our  limited  views  of 
It,  we  are  not  competent  judges  respecting  its  several 
parts. 
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But,  tliough  allowed  in  other  matters,  tibis  reasoning 
is  often  overlooked  in  religion.     Now,  suppose  it  to  be 
asserted  that  repeated  interpositions  might  prevent  the 
existence  of  evils  and  disorders  ;  or  if  interpositions 
were  incompatible  with  a  system^  then  that  a  series  of 
single  unconnected  acts  of  justice  and  goodness,  would 
be  preferable  to  a  system  (and  the  objection  cannot 
be  carried  farther) ;  yet  the  allegation  of  our  ignorance^ 
as  above  stated,  would  be  a  sufficient  answer,  even 
were  the  assertions  true.    But  they  are  mere  arbitrary 
ones,  without  the  slightest  proof;  and  we  know,  even 
in  common  affairs,  that  there  are  many  assertions  ab- 
solutely impossible,  which,  at  first  sight,  do  not  appear 
so. 

Were  any  one  matter  entirely  insulated  and  uncon- 
nected with  a  Providential  system,  then  the  plea  of 
our  ignorance  would  be  totally  inapplicable;  but 
when  there  may  be  in  it  such  a  relation  to  other 
unknown  parts,  then  the  very  thing  objected  to  may^ 
after  all,  be  conducive  to  the  highest  practicable  good. 

11.  Moreover,  in  the  natural  world,  ends  require 
means  to  accomplish  them  ;  and  often  undesirable  and 
apparently  contradictory  means  are  employed  to  work 
desirable  ends.  The  same,  by  analogy,  may  hold  in 
the  moral  scheme  of  Providence ;  and  things  objected 
to  in  it,  may  be  the  means  by  which  an  over-balance 
of  good  may,  ultimately,  be  produced ;  what  seem  irre* 
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galarities,  being  perhaps,  in  fact,  the  only  means  for 
producing  it 

And  here  it  may  be  observed, — to  prevent  any  per- 
versely wicked  conclusion  of  calling  "  evil,  good," — 
that  although  the  permission  of  evil  may  produce  in 
one  sense,  benefit  to  society;  yet  both  to  the  individual 
practising  the  evil,  and  even  to  society  also,  it  might 
Lave  been  better  if  it  had  not  been  done  at  all.  Many 
a  man,  for  instance,  might  have  died,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  a  fever,  to  carry  oflF  the  peccant 
humours ;  but  yet  no  one  is  mad  enough  to  say  that 
such  gout  or  fever  is  better  than  perfect  health.  And 
yet  some  have  maintained  an  argument  tantamount  to 
this,  with  respect  to  the  moral  world. 

Again :  The  natural  world  is  governed  by  general 
laws, — this,  perhaps,  for  the  best  reasons.  For  instance, 
the  enjoyments  we  procure  by  our  foresight,  could 
not  be  obtained,  without  such  laws.  Now,  to  prevent 
all  irregularities,  where  there  are  general  laws,  may  be 
impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  except  by  interpo- 
sitions ;  and,  if  these  were  constantly  had  recourse  to, 
many  bad  effects  might  arise :  the  natural  rules  of  life 
would  thus  be  rendered  doubtful,  and  idleness  and  ne* 
gligence  be  encouraged;  and  further  mischiefs  also,  as 
connected  with  the  genial  scheme  already  mentioned. 

Hence  there  may  be  the  wisest  reasons  for  the 
world  being  governed  by  general  laws,  and  the  best 
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ends  accomplished  by  it  All  irregularities,  perhaps, 
could  not  be  prevented ;  and  interpositions  might 
produce  more  evil  in  one  way,  than  they  prevent  in 
another. 

It  may  be  said,  <^  We  must  judge  of  reli^on  by 
what  we  do  know  ;  and  that  these  answers,  founded  on 
our  alleged  ignorance,  may,  therefore,  be  applied  to 
invalidate  the  proof  of  religion.'^ 

But  though  total  ignorance  does,  yet  partial  igno- 
rance does  720^,  destroy  all  proof  respecting  any  matter. 
If  we  be  convinced  of  the  general  character  of  a  per- 
son, we  conclude  that  the  objects  he  pursues  will  be 
correspondent,  though  we  may  not  comprehend  how 
the  means  he  adopts  will  be  conducive  liiereto ;  but 
our  ignorance,  therefore,  does  not  invalidate  the  proof 
that  such  were  his  objects.    Now  the  proof  of  religion, 
is  a  proof  of  the  moral  character  of  God,  and  that  the 
end  of  His  government  is  a  dealing  with  eadi  one, 
upon  the  whole,  according  to  his  deserts.     But  we 
know  not  the  properest  way  of  accompli^ing  this; 
and,  therefore,  our  ignorance  is  an  answer  to  olgections 
as  to  the  seeming  irregularities  in  His  government, 
thoi^h  it  does  not  affect  the  proof  oi  it. 

Again :  Though  it  were  admitted,  that  unknown 

relations  might  invalidate  the  proof  of  religion,  yet 

the  moral  obligations  would  remain;  for  these  arise 

from  the  innate  feelings  of  our  own  mind,  and  we 
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cannot  violate  them  withoat  being  self-condemned : 
and,  even  though  the  future  results  of  virtue  and  vice 
were  doubtful,  yet  it  is  credible  they  may  be  such  as 
religion  teaches ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  prudent  to  abstain 
from  evil,  and  to  do  good. 

Moreover,  if  God  exercises  a  moral  government 
over  the  world,  analogy  leads  us  to  conclude  it  must 
be  a  scheme  or  system  beyond  oar  comprehension. 
Now  a  thp.usand  particular  analogies  show  us»  that 
osrtainparts  of  a  system  may  be  necessary  to  the  whole^ 
however  at  first  sight  they  may  appear  unsuited  w 
oontiadictoryi  And  in  religion,  therefore,  could  we 
oon^prehend  the  whole,  the  very  things  objected  s^;ainst 
may  be  very  consistent  with  justice  and  goodness,  and 
even  be  instances  of  them.  Now  this  reasoning  is  not 
iq;>plicable  to  thep*o^^religion,  as  it  is  to  the  objec- 
tians  against  it ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  invalidate  the 
proo4  as  it  does  the  objections. 

The  above  observations  are  not  vague  suppositions 
of  unknown  impossibilities  ant)  relations,  but  sugges- 
tiaasjbrced  upon  the  mind  of  every  (^servant  man,  by 
the  analogy  of  nature,  and  rendered  credible  thereby ; 
teaching  us,  by  experience,  that  we  are  not  fit  and 
competent  judges  of  the  scheme  of  God's  moral  go- 
vernment. 
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Conclusion. 

These  last  observations  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 

this  little  scene  of  human  life  is  connected  vnth  a 

much  more  extensive  system.     It  is  evident,  from  all 

about  us,  that  we  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  some  pro^ 

ffressive   scheme,   incomprehensible    and   wonderful ; 

containing  in  it  things  as  much  beyond  our  <K>neep- 

tion  as  any  thing  in  religion  can  be.     Indeed,  it  is 

more  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  and  present 

existence  of  the  world  without^  than  it  is  with  an  intel* 

ligent  Author  and  Governor  of  it ;  and  no  scheme  of 

government  is  more   readily  conceivable   than    that 

which  we  call  moral;  whilst  the  contrary  suppositions 

render  all  things  utterly  inexplicable. 

That  there  is  such  an  intelligent  Author  and  Go- 
vernor, is  a  principle  we  have  hitherto  gone  upon,  as 
confessedly  proved ;  such  a  Being,  it  has  been  shown, 
must  have  a  will  and  character^  which  the  very  nature 
He  has  given  leads  us  to  conclude  is  moral,  just,  and 
good,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  Under  this  will  and 
character  of  His,  all  the  events  of  this  life  are  carried 
on.  Now,  as  reasonable  beings,  we  cannot  help  in- 
quiring whut  will  be  the  result  to  us  of  this  scheme,  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  are.     For  particular  analogies' 

1  See  Chap.  I. 
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sbow,  that  at  death  we  shall  not  cease  to  he  ;  the  disso- 
lution of  our  bodies^  which  are  not  ourselves^  not  being 
the  destructi<m  of  the  living  agents^  which  are  so,  and 
which  will  continue  after  death.  Immortality  opens  an 
unbounded  prospect  of  hopes  and  fears';  for,  in  our 
present  experience^  we  find  that  our  interest  depends 
ultimately  upon  our  behaviour ;  and  we  infer  the  same 
will  hold  in  a  future  state,  and  that  He  will,  upon  the 
wh<de,  reward  the  good  and  punish  the  bad. 

To  confirm  this,  there  is  a  sort  of  moral  govern- 
ment^ observable  in  the  natural  government  of  the 
world ;  we  see  virtue  and  vice  rewarded  and  punished 
as  such,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  lead  to  a  supposition 
of  a  still  higher  degree  of  distributive  justice,  in  future, 
though  temporary  obstacles  prevent  it  now.  And  as 
these  things  are  observable  on  the  side  of  virtue^ 
80  there  is  nothing  to  be  set  against  it,  on  the  side 
of  vice. 

A  moral  scheme  of  government  is,  then,  in  some 
d^ee,  visibly  carried  on  by  God  now ;  leading  to 
the  inference  of  a  more  perfect  one  hereafter,  and  of 
our  future  interest  being  dependent  on  our  present 
conduct.  This  is  put  in  our  own  power :  and  as,  from 
obstacles  and  temptations,  we  have  a  hazard  as  to  our 
temporal  interest';  so,  by  analogy,  the  same  holds  with 
respect  to  our  future  one. 

»  See  Chap.  II.         *  See  Chap.  III.         »  See  Chap.  IV. 
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How  we  came  to  be  in  this  situation  is,  in  the  tohoU^ 
beyond  our    comprehension.      But  we  may  pcartly 
account  for  it,  by  considering  that  a  certain  charcu:ter^ 
must  be  necessary,  to^  us  for  that  future  state  (as  it 
is  to  fit  us  for  any  state) ;  that  we  are  made  capable  of 
improvement  of  all  kinds ;  that  by  cultivation  of  prac- 
tical principles,  we  form  habits  thereof  and  diat  the 
present  world  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  state  of  monU 
discipline,  as  early  life  is  calculated  to  form  habits 
required  in  mature  age.     We,  therefore,  thence  con- 
clude the  present  state  is  a  school  of  discipline,  to  form 
the  character  of  virtue,  suited  for  a  future  one. 

And  as  all  objections  against  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, founded  upon  necessity  \  are  practically  vain 
and  delusive;  so,  our  limited  comprehension*  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  objections  against  its  equity  and 
justice. 

This  should  awaken  serious  thought;  and  engage 
us  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  piety ;  specially  when 
we  consider  how  very  precarious  is  the  short-lived 
pleasure,  that  vice  can  possibly  bring  now,  and  the 
righteous  judgment  hereafter.  In  comparison  with 
religion,  the  inducements  to  vice  are  worthless ;  and  to 
plead  ungovernable  passion,  is  but  a  poor  apology, 
when  we  know  we  are  placed  here,  to  curb  and  control 
it;  and,  in  fact,  we  do  so  control  it,  to  secure  our 

»  See  Chap.  V.    «  See  Chap.  VI.    «  See  Chap.  VII. 
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t^Dpoial  interest.  But  the  proper  motives  to  religion 
are  derived  from  the  proper  proofs  of  it ;  which  proofr 
arise  from  our  moral  nature^ — 'from  the  presages  of 
e(mseience,—4mA  from  our  apprehension  of  a  God  as  a 
righteous  governor  and  judge;  which  nature,  con- 
science, and  apprehension,  are  all  given  us  by  Him ; 
and  also  from  the  comfimiation  of  these  dictates  of  rea- 
Mm  by  <<  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the 
Gospel." 


BOOK  II. 


OF  REVEALED  RELIGION. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


Argument. — The  chief  objections  against  natural  r»W- 
gion^ — 05  involving  in  it  the  idea  of  God!  s  moral  govern^ 
menti  and  a  future  state  ofretrtbvtion^ — being  ansioeredy 
the  question  of  revealed  religion  is  here  considered. 
As  a  preparatory  step  to  the  credibility  of  Christie 
anity^  its  great  importance  is  exhibited.  It  is  an 
authoritative  republication  of  natural  religion^  in  the 
pure  simplicity  thereof;  and  it  reveals  a  new  and 
merciful  dispensation  for  the  restoration  of  man.  The 
consequeTit  serious  obligations  of  duty,  and  the  5tn/u/- 
ness  of  negligence  or  obstinate  unbelief  The  dis-^ 
tinction  between  moral  and  positive  duties. 


Had  the  light  of  nature  been  in  itself  sufficient  to 
render  Revelation  useless,  it  would  not  have  been  given. 
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But  considering  the  religious  state  of  the  heathen 
world  before  Revelation,  and  its  present  state,  where, 
unaided  by  the  light  thereof,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  it 
was  unnecessary.  Even  supposing  it  possible  for  a 
fiw  to  have  reasoned  out  a  system  of  pure  natural 
religion,  the  great  bulk  could  not ;  and  then  it  would 
liave  wanted  authoritative  sanctions  and  supports ;  so 
that  it  would  be  as  extravagant  to  affirm  that  mankind 
are  completely  happy  now,  and  incapable  of  being 
made  better,  as  to  reject  Revelation  on  the  pretence  of 
its  being  superfluous. 

But  some  persons,  admitting  the  truth  of  Revelation, 
deny  its  importance;  and  assert,  that  Christianity  being 
only  designed  to  corroborate  and  enforce  the  duties  of 
oatoial  religion,  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  act  in 
obedience  to  the  former  or  the  latter.  Hence,  an  in- 
qwry  into  the  importance  of  Christianity  properly 
precedes  that  of  its  credibility. 

Now  if  God  has  revealed  His  will,  we  cannot  safely 
<&obey  it,  unless  on  the  clear  assurance  that  the 
f^asons  for  its  promulgation  are  inapplicable  to  us; 
bat  this  is  impossible ;  and  our  ignorance,  as  is  clear 
frwn  the  Analogy  of  Nature,  is  no  excuse  for 
Obedience. 

But  the  importance  of  Christianity  appears : 

I*  Because  it  is  both  a  republication  of  natural 
^digunij  in  its  genuine  simplicity ,  declaring  the  pure 
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atheism.  But  the  good  effects  of  Christianity  have  not 
been  small;  neither  do  its  supposed  ill  effects,  propeily 
speaking,  hehng  to  it.  Men's  evil  passions  would  have 
found  some  other  vehicle,  if  they  had  not  had  this  pre- 
tended one.  Both  in  natural  religion,  and  in  Christi- 
anity, it  is  an  acknowledged  principle,  that  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  are  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  their  perversions^  but  by  theii*  genuine  tendencies. 
Neither,  again,  has  reason,  or  revelation,  any  compul- 
sory  effect,  but  only  an  admonitory  one ;  and  it  is  left 
to  a  man*s  own  will^  to  determine,  and  act,  till  the 
appointed  time  of  judgment.  This  is  God's  manifest 
general  rule  of  government. 

Christianity,  then,  being  an  authoritative  promul- 
gation of  the  law  of  nature,  with  new  light,  and  other 
advantages  adapted  to  the  wants  of  mankind ;  and  the 
professors  of  it,  being  each  of  them  required,  by  that 
very  profession,  to  contribute  to  the  promulgation  and 
enforcement  of  religion,  as  well  by  uniting  in  public 
practice  thereof,  as  by  instructing  and  exhorting  others 
thereto;  the paramx>unt  importance  of  it  is  obvious ;  as  is 
also  the  claim  it  has  on  our  most  serious  consideration, 
and  the  danger  there  is  of  rejecting  or  slighting  it; 
and  all  this,  on  the  mere  hypothesis  of  its  only  being 
subservient  to  natural  religion.     But, 

II.  Christianity  is  something  more :  it  contains 
hings  not  at  all  discoverable  by  reason^  and  is  the 
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revelation  of  a  particular  Providence,  carried  on  by 
His  Son,  and  Spirit,  for  the  salvation  of  fallen  man. 
Hence,  we  are  to  be  baptized  not  only  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  but  also  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
to  each  of  whom  consequent  obligations,  (previously 
unknown),  are4ue ;  and  these  obligations  are  import* 
ant,  not  from  positive  command  merely,  but  they  arise 
out  of  the  respective  characters  of  each.  Reason,  or 
natural  religion,  reveals  the  relation  of  God  the 
Father  to  us;  and  Scripture,  that  of  the  Son  and  Spirit 
and  the  evidence  in  each  case  being  admitted,  there 
arises  as  strong  an  obligation  to  obey  the  one,  as  the 
other ; — to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  as  in  that  of  the  Father. 

Religion  is  two-fold,  internal  and  external.  Now 
the  essence  of  natural  religion,  consists  in  religious 
regards  to  God  the  Father;  and  the  essence  of 
revealed  religion,  in  religious  regards  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  our  obligations  to  these  arise 
out  of  the  relation,  (whether  discovered  by  reason 
or  revelation),  which  these  Three  Divine  Persons 
respectively  bear  to  us ;  so  that  the  regards  of  rever- 
ence, honour,  love,  trust,  gratitude,  fear,  and  hope,  are 
equally  due  to  the  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  to  the  Father ; 
and  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  irrespective 
of  any  positive  command.  In  what  manner  this 
internal  worship  is  to  be  externally  expressed  (espe- 
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dally  to  the  two  latter),  is  a  matter  of  pure  revelation ; 
but  the  worship  itself  arises  out  of  the  relations 
themselves. 

Hence  appears  the  great  importance  of  Christianity. 
It  informs  us  of  something  new  in  the  state  of  mankind, 
and  the  government  of  the  world;  and  acquaints  us 
with  certain  relations,  wherein  we  stand  to  others, 
which  we  could  not  otherwise  have  known.  These  re- 
lations being  revealed,  there  is  a  reasonable,  and  a 
moral  obligation  to  the  duties  arising  out  of  them ;  the 
neglect  of  which  will  be  followed  by  the  same  conse- 
quences under  God's  government,  as  the  neglect  of 
any  other  positive  duties. 

If  Christ,  therefore,  be  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  man ; — ^if  He  be  our  Saviour  and  our  God ; — not 
only  the  obstinate,  but  even  the  careless  disregard  of 
Him,  in  those  high  relations,  may  draw  down  most 
fatal  consequences. 

And  if  the  moral  depravity  of  mankind,  unfits  them 
for  Heaven,  and  renders  their  renewal,  by  God*s 
Spirit,  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  it,  (all  which  is 
implied  in  the  declaration,  ^*  Except  a  man  be  bom 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,")  it  is  no  slight  matter  to  neglect  the  means 
divinely  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  especially  since 
the  whole  analogy  of  Nature  shows,  that  without  using 
means,  we  cannot  expect  any  blessings  at  all. 
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If  Christianityy  then,  be  either  true,  or  even  credible, 
it  is  the  height  of  presumptuous  rashness,  to  treat  it 
lightly  ;  and  there  can  be  no  more  paramount  obliga- 
tion upon  us,  than  that  of  seriously  inquiring  into  its 
evidences,  and  embracing  it  when  proved  to  be  true. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  explain  the  distinction 
between  what  is  positive,  and  what  is  moral,  in 
religion. 

Moral  precepts  are  those  of  which  we  see  the 
reason ;  and  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
prior  to  any  command.  Positive  precepts,  are  those  of 
which  we  do  not  see  the  reason ;  which  do  not  arise 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  only  derive  their 
vaHdity  from  the  external  command  of  God.  The 
mere  mode,  however,  in  which  a  duty  is  made  known 
to  us,  is  immaterial;  whether  it  be  by  revelation  or 
from  reason,  it  is  equally  obligatory.  Baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Son,  are 
equally  positive  duties,  arising  from  revealed  command. 
But,  gratitude  to  Christ,  from  his  being  our  Redeemer, 
is  as  binding  a  moral  duty,  as  love  to  God,  from  His 
being  the  author  of  all  good;  though  the  first  is 
made  known  by  revelation,  the  second,  by  reason. 

Hence  we  may  see,  why  mx)ral  precepts  are  pre- 
ferred in  Scripture,  before  positive  ones,  whenever 
they  dash  or  are  incompatible  with  each  other.     In 
such  cases,  it  is  obligatory  to  obey  the  moral,  rather 
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than  the  positive  precept;  inasmuch  as  we  see  the 
reason  of  the  one  and  not  of  the  other.  The  whole 
moral  law,  indeed,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  revealed 
command,  as  positive  institutions  are,  for  Scripture 
enjoins  every  moral  duty,  and  thus  they  are  both  on 
a  level.  But  the  moral  law,  being  as  it  were  written 
upon  our  hearts,  is  a  super-added  intimation  from  the 
Author  of  our  nature,  as  to  which  is  to  be  preferred. 

Moreover,  we   have   express   injunctions   on    this 
point  from  Scripture.     Mankind  are  prone    to   rest 
their  religion  upon  any  thing,  rather  than  the  practice 
of  virtue ;  and  to  adopt  forms  and  rites,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  morality.     Hence  the  Saviour,  on  a  question 
arising  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  authori- 
tatively pronounced  which  should  have  the  preference, 
when  they  interfere :  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sa- 
crijvcer    By  adopting  a  proverbial  mode  of  expression, 
he  has  not  limited  the  application  merely  to  that  par- 
ticular question,  but  has  genercdized  it ;  and  thereby 
taught  us,  that  the  spirit  of  religion  consists  in  piety 
and  virtue,  as  distinguished  from  forms  and  obser- 
vances. 

Our  obligations,  however,  to  obey  all  God's  com- 
mands are  absolute;  and  every  positive  institution 
from  Him,  imposes  upon  us  (because  it  is  from  Him) 
a  moral  obligation  to  obey  it ;  and  the  careless  slight- 
ing thereof  is  sinfully  presumptuous. 
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Hence  arises  a  strong  obligation  also  ^^  to  search 
the  Scriptures/'  in  order  to  ascertain  what  revelation 
naUy  is;  instead  of  determining  beforehand,  from  our 
own  reason,  what  the  scheme  thereof  ouffht  to  be  :  for 
though  the  Scripture  may  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
contrary  to  natural  religion,  yet  it  may  contain  new 
doctrines  and  precepts,  which  the  light  and  the  law 
of  nature  could  neither  discover,  nor  render  obliga- 
tory. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ON   THE    SUPPOSED    PRESUMPTION   AGAINST  REVELA- 
TION,   CONSIDERED   AS   MIRACULOUS. 


Argument. — Presumptions  against  Christianity^ — a^ 
being  undiscoverable  by  reason^  and  unlike  the  known 
course  of  Nature^ — anstaered  by  considerations  of  our 
own  ignorance^  and  limited  knowledge  of  Nature's  vast 
operations,  A  Revelation  not  strictly  miraculous,  if 
made  contemporary  with  the  Creation.  No  presump- 
tion from  analogy i  against  its  being  made  afterwards^ 
Miracles  rather  comparable  with  extraordinary  phoe- 
nomena  ofNature,  than  with  her  ordinary  course. 


The  Importance  of  the  Christian  revelation  being 
shown,  and  the  obligation  seriously  to  attend  to  it ; — 
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the  next  thing  is,  to  consider  the  objections  that  are 
raised  against  it.  These  seem  to  be  either  against 
Revelation  in  general ;  or  Christianity  in  particular. 

The  objections  against  Revelation  in  general  seem 
mainly  to  £q)ply  against  it,  as  being  miraculotis  ;  as  if 
stronger  evidence  were  required  to  prove  the  truth  of 
miracles,  than  of  any  other  fact. 

I.  Now  if  the  Analogy  of  Nature  raises  any  pre- 
sumption against  the  Christian  Revelation,  it  must  be 
either,  1st,  because  it  is  not  discoverable  by  reason 
or  experience ;  or,  2ndly,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
the  known  course  of  Nature. 

But  there  is  no  validity  in  the  first  objection ;  be- 
cause both  the  scheme  of  Nature  and  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  are  so  immeasurably  vast,  and  infi- 
nitely extensive,  that  even  the  most  enlarged  mind, 
and  most  powerful  capacity,  can  comprehend  but  a 
very  minute  portion  thereof, — a.  mere  point  or  speck  in 
the  whole ;  and  must  at  once  admit,  that  there  are  in- 
numerable things  therein,  of  which  it  is  wholly  igno- 
rant, and  which  could  not  be  discovered  at  all,  but  by 
Revelation.  The  things,  therefore,  incomprehensible 
in  Nature,  prepare  us  to  admit  things  incomprehensi- 
ble in  Religion. 

Neither  is  there  any  validity  in  the  second  objection. 
Because  Analogy  affords  no  presumption,  that  the 
whole  course  of  Nature,  unknown  to  us,  is,  in  every 
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particudaTj  like  that  portion  which  we  do  know ;  but 
the  contrary :  for  there  are  in  it  things  exceeding^ly 
dimmilar. 

11.  Neither  is  there  any  presumption  from  Analogy 
against  some  things,  which  would  now  be  called  mira- 
culous; particularly  none  against  a  Revelation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world.     A  miracle  is  a  relative  term, 
and  necessarily  implies  a  course  of  nature,  from  which 
it  differs.  Now  at  "  the  beginning"  there  was  no  course 
of  Nature ;  and  therefore  the  question  of  a  Revelation 
being  then  made,  is  one  of  mere  Jhct^  the  truth  of 
which  is  to  be  tested,  just  as  that  of  other  facts  stated 
in  history  or  tradition.     In  the  Creation,  there  was  a 
power  exerted,  totally  different  from  the  present  course 
of  Nature — (it  cannot  well  be  called  miraculous)  ; — 
and  whether  this  power  stopped^  after  man  was  made  ; 
or  it  went  on^  to  give  him  a  Revelation,  is  also  a  question 
of  mere^c^.     Or  even  if  the  Creation  be  allowed  to 
be  a  mirachy  then  Revelation  was  only  a  second  miracle 
following  a  first.     Hence   then   Analogy  affords  no 
presumption  against  a  Revelation  being  made  in  **  the 
beginning." 

The  fact,  likewise,  of  all  tradition  ascribing  religion 
to  a  Revelation, — coupled  with  the  pure  state  of  reli- 
gion in  the  j^r5^  ages, — implies  that  such  was  its  origin, 
and  that  it  was  not  reasoned  out  progressively. 
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III.  Nor  yet  does  Analogy  afford  any  presumption 
against  miracles,  after  the  settlement  and  during  the 
continuance  of  a  Course  of  Nature.     To  raise  a  proper 
argument  Jrom  analogy  in  this  point,  we  ought  to  have 
a  parallel  case ;  L  e.  one  other  world  at  least,  similar 
to  our  own,  wherewith  to  institute  a  comparison :  but 
we  have   not.     Now  with  respect  to  insulated  facts ; 
there  may  be  the  strongest  objection  against  any  sin- 
gle one,  before  the  proof  of  it,  which  nevertheless  is 
overcome   by  the  most  ordinary  proof :  and  in  6000 
years,  many  occasions  may  have  arisen  for  miraculous 
interpositions,  independently  even   of  religion  ;   but 
when   this  is  taken  into  the   account,   there  is  still 
stronger  probability  that  they  occurred ;  because  there 
IS  a  special  reason  for  them,  in  order  to  give  mankind 
additional  instruction  to  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
light  of  Nature. 

Moreover,  miracles  must  not  be  compared  with 
camrnen  events,  but  rather  with  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena of  Nature,  as  comets,  magnetism,  electricity, 
&C.  And  hence  a  person  totally  unacquainted  with 
such  phoenomena,  pronouncing,  d  priori^  against  the 
possibility  of  their  occurrence,  would  only  be  analo- 
gous to  the  presumptuous  d  priori  objections  against 
Miracles. 

Hence  there  is  no  such  presumption  against  Mira- 
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cles,  as  to  render  them  incredible,  not  even  the  very 
lowest  degree  thereof,  from  the  anal(^  of  extraordi- 
nary phoenomena : — ^but  rather  there  is  sl  positive  cre- 
dibility given  them,  by  our  discerning  certain  reasons 
for  them. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OF  OUR  INCAPACITY  OF  JUDGING  WHAT  WAS  TO  BE 
EXPECTED  IN  A  REVELATION;  AND  THE  CREDIBI- 
LITY FROM  ANALOGY,  THAT  IT  MUST  CONTAIN 
THINGS   APPEARING   LIABLE   TO    OBJECTIONS. 


Argument. — Objections  against  Christianity  in  parti- 
cular :    those  against  its  scheme  fas  distinguished 
from  its  evidences)  answered^  by  the  consideration  of 
the  plan  of  the  Natural  World  being  much  different^ 
from  what  might  have  been  expected^  a  priori.     The 
Analogy  of  Nature  shows,  that  objections  must  be  ex- 
pected  against  Christianity  beforehand.     No  validity 
in  tlie  objection^  as  to  the  abuse  of  miraculous  powers. 
Analogy  between  the  progressive  discoveries  in  science, 
ond  the  developement  of  things  in  Revelation  ;  as  also 
between  the  remedies  for  human  maladies  lying  long 
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concealed^  and  the  Gospel  remedy  beuuf  hidden  ^frr 
ages,  from  man. 


But  besides  the  objections  against  revelation  in  ge- 
fieral,  and  especially  against  the  miraculous  attestation 
thereof;  there  are  many  objections  raised  against  the 
Christian  revelation  in  particular ; — against  the  whole 
plan^  and  scheme  of  it,  and  the  matters  it  contains ; — 
independently  of  objections  against  its  evidences.  It 
has  been  designated  as  ^^  foolishness ;"  as  leading  to 
enthusiasm,  superstition,  tyranny,  &c.  &c. 

But  if  a  Revelation  be  made,  it  is,  d  priori,  highly 
credible,  from  analogy^  that  we  should  not  be  competent 
judges  of  it,  and  that  it  would  contain  many  things  ap- 
pearing liable  to  objection.  For  if  the  regular  course 
of  Nature,  and  the  revealed  scheme  of  Providence, 
be  both  from  the  same  God,  the  fact  of  our  being  in- 
competent judges  of  the  former,  (as  it  is  admitted  we 
are)  renders  it  highly  credible,  that  we  should  be  so 
with  respect  to  the  latter ;  and  if  the  one  is  found  to 
contain  things  which,  d  priori,  we  should  not  expect,  so 
it  may  very  well  be,  with  the  other.  And  as  to  extraoT" 
dinar y  interpositions ;  if  a  subject  could  not  compe- 
tently judge  beforehand,  of  the  ordinary  rules  where- 
by a  wise  Prince  should  govern  his  kingdom ;  much 
less  could  he  determine  truly,  as  to  his  extraordinary 
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administration,  whenever  he  saw  fit,  for  wise  reasons, 
to  suspend  or  interrupt  his  usual  course :  and  hence 
it  is  manifestly  absurd  and  presumptuous,  to  pronounce 
beforehand,  respecting  a  Revelation  from  Ood. 

Again,  with  regard  to  Inspiration:  as  we  are  wholly 
incompetent  to  judge  beforehand,  in  what  way  God 
would  natvrdlly  instruct  us ;  so  it  is,  whenever  He  sees 
fit  to  afford  us  supernatural  instruction.  As  we  could 
not  pronounce  as  to  the  mode,  clearness,  conviction, 
or  extent  of  the  one ;  so  we  are  wholly  ignorant  in 
these  points,  as  to  the  other;  whether  it  would  be 
equally  certain,  clear,  and  intelligible  to  all; — re- 
vealed at  once,  or  gradually ; — conunitted  to  writing, 
or  left  to  oral  tradition. 

The  only  question  then  concerning  Christianity  is, 
"  Whether  it  be  a  real  Revelation ;"  not  whether  it  be 
attended  with  every  circumstance  we  should  have 
looked  for :  and  concerning  the  authority  of  Scripture^ 
**  Whether  it  be,  what  it  claims  to  be ;"  not  whether  it 
be  such  in  itself,  and  promulgated  in  svjch  a  way,  as  we 
might  have  fancied  beforehand.  Hence  neither  ob- 
scurities of  style,  nor  seeming  inaccuracies,  nor  various 
readings,  are  any  valid  ground  of  objection,  unless 
we  were  divinely  assured  that  Revelation  should  be 
free  from  these  things.  Nor  indeed  can  any  objec- 
tion avail  against  such  a  Revelation  as  Christian- 
ity claims  to  be — (there  being  no  objections  against 
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the  morality  of  it), — ^but  such  as  can  overthrow  the 
proof  of  the  miraculous  attestations  attending  its  origin 
and  progress. 

But  if  men  will  disregard  these  things,  and  pretend 
to  judge  of  Scripture  by  preconceived  expectations; 
the  Analogy  of  Nature  makes  it  very  probable,  that 
they  will  have  strong  objections  against  it,  however 
really  unexceptionable  it  may  be  in  itself;  for  such, 
prior  to  experience^  they  would  have  had  against  the 
ordinary  course  of  Nature.     To  pass  over  the  subject 
of  animal  instincts,  propensions,  &c.,  how  highly  im- 
probable it  would  appear,  d  priori^  that  men  should 
so  exactly  discover  the  general  laws  of  matter,  and 
the  magnitude,  paths  and  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  rather  than  ascertain  the  causes  and  cures  of 
distempers,  and  many  other  things,  in  which  human 
life  seems  so  much  more  nearly  concerned,  than  in 
astronomy.     Moreover    objections   might    be  raised 
against  so  capricious  a  way  of  information,  as  that  of 
Invention^  by  which   Nature   acquaints  men  in  an 
instant,  (and  when  they  are  perhaps  thinking  of  some- 
thing very  different,)  with  matters  of  science,  which 
had  vainly  been  sought  after  for  years.     Our  very 
language  also,  is  inadequate  to  the  complete  enuncia- 
tion of  our  ideas,  and  liable  to  abuse  by  deception. 
And  the  instincts  of  animals,  in  many  cases,  are  fsr 
superior  tp  the  foresight  of  reasonable  man. 
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Hence  it  is  highly  credible,  from  the  Analogy  of 
Nature,  that  the  Christian  revelation  might  be  liable  to 
objections,  d  priori  ;  which  would  nevertheless  there- 
fore be  of  no  reasonable  validity. 

By  applying  these  general  observations  to  a  parti- 

cnlar  objection,  we  shall  see  not  only  how  gproundless 

It  18,  but  also  how  almost  a2?  objections  against  Christi- 

aDity  itself — (as  distinguished  from  those  against  its 

^ffndences) — are,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  futile.     An 

objection  has  been  made  against  the  miraculous  powers 

recorded  in  the  Gospel,  because,  in  some  instances, 

tbey  were  improperly  used ;    as  if,  from  this  abuse, 

they  were  not  miracles  at  all.     In  the  gift  of  tongues, 

for  instance,  it  is  alleged,  that  either  such  subjects 

would  have  been  chosen,  as  would  never  use  it  but  on 

proper  occasions;  or,  that   they  would    have   been 

restrained  and  directed  to  its  fitting  use.     Now,  in  the 

first  place,  when  this  gift  was  bestowed,  a  man  would 

^^e  the  Sonne  power  over  it,  as  if  he  had  acquired  the 

hnguage  by  study  and  use ;  and  it  has  been  shown, 

that  we  are  not  competent  judges  as  to  the  exercise  of 

^^traordinary   interpositions,  such  as  to  restrain  it; 

*ndj  secondly,  in  the  natural  course  of  Providence, 

^e  gifts  of  memory,  eloquence,  and  other  talents,  are 

Dot  always  bestowed  on  persons  of  prudence,  or  on 

Aose  who  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

In  other  things,  there  is  an  analogy  between  the 

f6 
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instruction  of  Nature  and   the   liffJU  of  Revelation. 

Though  the  practical  duties  of  Christianity  are  plain 

and  obvious,  as  is  the  common  routine  of  civil  life ; 

yet,  as  in  the  latter,  there  are  many  things  requiring 

thoughtful  consideration,  so  it  is  in  the  former.     Now 

all  improvements  in  arts  and  science   are  made  by 

thoughtful  observation,  upon  hints  which  Nature  drops, 

as  it  were  accidentally,  in  our  way,  or  which  seem  to 

strike  us  by  chance ;  and  yet  the  same  phoenomena, 

and  the   same   observing   faculties,   have  existed  for 

thousands  of  years  previously  to  discoveries,  which  are 

yet  continually  being  made.     Even  so  the  Book  of 

Scripture,  which  has  long  been  in  possession  of  man* 

kind,  may  contain  many  things  not  yet  understood ; 

things  only  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  the  issue  of 

events ;  and  some,  perhaps,   not  to  be  developed  till 

"  the  final  restitution  of  all  things." 

But  it  is  objected  further,  "  That  men  being 
(according  to  Scripture)  in  a  state  of  ruin^  for  which 
Christianity  is  a  remedy ;  it  is  not  credible,  that  so 
many  ages  should  have  been  permitted  to  pass,  before 
so  highly  important  a  matter  was  made  known ;  that 
even  then  it  ahould  be  confined  to  so  few  ;  and,  after 
all,  should  have  somewhat  of  deficiency  and  obscurity 
about  it."  Now  the  analogy  of  Nature  shows,  that  in 
hodily  remedies  it  is  the  same.     Many  valuable  ones 
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liaye  existed,  unknown  for  ages ;  very  many  are  pro- 
bably yet  so;  great  difficulty  and  obscurity  attend  the 
successful  application  of  them :  they  are  often  ineffec- 
tual; sometimes  they  even  produce  new  diseases,  if 
unskilfully  applied;  and  those,  whom  they  would 
benefit  much,  are  sometimes  out  of  the  reach  of  them. 
And,  in  fact,  the  same  principles  of  arguing  would 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  should  be  no  occa" 
wm  for  them,  because  there  ought  to  be  n^  diseases  at 
oil;  and  hence  our  actual  experience  of  them  shows 
the  fallacy  of  all  such  a  priori  expectations. 

The  condusion,  therefore,  is,  ^^  Not  diat  reason  is 
to  be  DO  judge  of  Revelation ;  because  she  can,  and 
ought,  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  meaning,  but  the 
oumdity  and  evidence  of  Reveladon.''  ELer  province 
18}  to  examine  into  its  morality  and  its  evidenees :  and 
if  these  be  unobjectionable  and  satis&ctory,  it  is  not 
to  be  rejected,  merely  because  it  contains  some  things 
Afferent  to  what  we  expected  from  a  wise,  just,  and 
good  Being.  For  Christianity,  forming  a  larye  eeamn 
^9  with  the  whole  of  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  it 
^  as  absurd  to  object  against  some  insulated  parts^ 
sO^ed  to  be  defective  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  it 
^ould  be  to  do  so,  in  those  particular  and  apparendy 
^ange  instances  of  natural  economy,  widi  the  objects 
^  tendencies  of  which  we  are  totally  unaeqnaiiited* 
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Now  no  objection  exists  against  the  morality^  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  question  of  its  evidence  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  subsequent  Chapter  (VII.) 

'  Some,  indeed,  have  objected  to  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites, 
for  instance,  as  unjust  and  immoral.  But  all  human  life  is  derived 
from  God,  who  has  a  perfect  right  to  revoke  His  gift  when  and  how 
He  pleases ;  either  hyfloodf  or  fire,  or  by  the  stoord  of  man.  Hence  its 
being  done  in  obedience  to  His  command,  takes  away  all  validity  from 
the  objection.  Neither  can  ii^ustice  nor  immorality  be  charged  on 
the  command  itself:  it  was  an  insulated  precept,  to  be  executed  on  a 
special  occasion,  arising  out  of  partidular  circumstances,  viz.  **  the  ini- 
quity of  the  Canaanites  being  full ;" — very  different  from  inculcating 
a  continued  system  of  treachery,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty.  [For  a  fur- 
ther elucidation  of  this  point,  see  Part  II.  'Graves;'  Book  III., 
Chap.  I.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF    CHRISTIANITY,    CONSIDERED    AS     A     SCHEME     OR 
CONSTITUTION,    IMPERFECTLY    UNDERSTOOD. 


Argument. — Objections  against  Christianity^  as  to  the 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  titer eqf^  answered  by  the  analogy 
of  Nature  ••  wherein  (if  the  whole  system  could  be 
comprehended  by  us)  the  very  things  objected  to,  might 
prove  Qjctual  instances  of  wisdom  and  goodness.     The 
great  mystery  of  Christianity,  like  the  vast  scheme  of 
Nature,  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  insulated  portions 
maris  mind  can  grasp.     In  each,  the  operations  may 
he  effected  by  general  laws  of  wisdom.  The  Redemption 
being  accomplished  by  progressive   means,    is  ana- 
logous to  results,  similarly  effected  in  Nature. 


The  Analogy  of  Nature  shows,  that  many  things 
apparently  objectionable,  might  be  expected  m  aReve- 
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latien.  But  this,  it  may  be  alleged,  does  not  prove 
that  the  things  objected  against  can  be  wise,  just,  and 
good ;  or  that  it  is  even  credible  that  they  are  so.  It 
has,  however,  been  shown  (Part  I.  Chap.  VI.)  that  as 
the  whole  System  of  Nature  is  a  scheme  imperfectly 
comprehended  by  us,  there  may  be  many  parts  in  it, 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  and  justice  whereof  may  be 
impugned,  and  which,  nevertheless,  could  we  see  the 
whole,  may  not  only  be  consistent  with  wisdom,  justice, 
and  goodness,  but  may  be  very  instances  of  them ;  and 
thus  the  system  of  Nature  may  be  perfect,  in  the 
highest  degree.  By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  pre- 
cisely, objections  against  Christianity  may  be  silenced ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  system,  the  whole  of  which  is  not 
comprehended  by  us.     For, 

I.  Christianity  is  a  scheme  quite  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. God's  general  moral  govemmemt  has  been 
shown  (Part  I.  Chap.  III.)  to  be  b.  gradual  system,  in 
which  every  one  shall  at  last,  and  on  the  whole,  receive 
his  just  deserts.  And  Christianity  is  a  particular  scheme 
connected  with  this;  and  consisting  of  a  mysterioug 
economy,  commencing  with  the  fisJl,  and  still  carrying 
on,  for  the  recovery  of  the  world,  by  a  Divine  Person, 
the  Messiah^  who,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  take 
a  human  form, — to  suffer,  and  die  for  man, — to  rise 
again,  and  ascend,  and  be  highly  exalted  in  Heaven ; 
at  whose  name  every  knee  should  bow,  and  every 
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tongue  confess  him  Lord,  Conjoined  with  this,  abo, 
are,  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary ;  Christ's  present  invisible  government, 
and  His  future  return  to  judgment,  and  tore-establish 
all  things.  This  is  evidently  a  great  mystery  ofgodH" 
ness;  and  we  cannot  seriously  pursue  any  train  of 
thought  connected  with  it,  but  we  run  up  insensibly 
into  something  beyond  our  reach.  Our  ignorance  is  as 
great  respecting  it, — as  far  as  grounds  of  objection  are 
concerned, — ^as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  natural  consti- 
tution of  the  world;  and  objections,  therefore,  against 
i^Q  perfection  of  the  one,  are  just  as  futile  as  those 
against  the  perfection  of  the  other. 

II.  The  same  reasoning  applies,  also,  to  the  means 
which  are  made  use  of  in  the  Christian  scheme,  as  in 
the  plan  of  Nature.  However  inefficient,  or  even 
foolish,  they  may  appear,  they  may,  in  both  cases,  be 
the  very  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  best  ends. 

III.  Now,  the  probability  that  Christianity  is  car- 
ried on  by  general  laws,  is  evident,  by  the  analogy  of 
Nature,  whose  course  is  admitted  to  be  so,  though  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  whole  process.  The  general 
laws  of  matter,  for  instance,  we  know;  and  most  of 
those  respecting  living  agents.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  tempests,  earthquakes,  pestilences, 
&C.  or  to  the  questions  of  the  diversity  of  tempers, 
capacities,  and  constitutions  of  men  ;  then  we  are  at  a 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE  PARTICULAR  SCHEME  OF  CHRISTIANITY;  THE 
APPOIXTMEXT  OF  A  MEDIATOR;  AND  THE  REDEMP- 
TION OF  THE  WORLD  BT  HIM. 


Argument. — Obfeetians  against  Redemption  by  a  Me- 
diator, annoered  by  the  analogy  of  Nature,  wherein 
aids  and  blessings  are  afforded,  through  the  medium  of 
others.     As  present  natural  punishments  may  follow 
vice,  by  some  constituted  moral  law ;  so  may  future 
ones  fallow  sin  in  another  world, — each  by  cm  inevit- 
able consequence.     The  inefficacy  of  repentance  and 
reformation,  per  se,  shown  by  the  inefficacy  thereof  to 
prevent  the  results  of  folly  here.     As  remedies^^  evils 
in  Nature  are  provided, — so  may  they,  by  analogy,  for 
the  evils  of  sin.    MarHs  salvation  from  utter  ruin,  an 
object  worthy  of  Divine  interposition,     Chris  fs  dying 
for  us,  analogous  to  the  innocent  often  suffering  with  the 
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gvUiy.  His  doing  it  voluntarily ^  analogous  to  human 
friendship,  Ckrisfs  offices^  as  Prophet^  King,  and 
Priest.  The  province  of  reason  to  search  into  the 
fneaning  of  Revelation,  hut  not  to  pronounce  upon  its 
merits,  as  a  scheme  or  plan.  Enough  in  it  to  explain 
our  duty,  hut  not  to  satisfy  curiosity. 


After  the  general  objections,  perhaps  no  one  parti-- 
cular  in  Christianity  has  been  more  strongly  objected 
against,  than  the  Mediation  of  Christ 

I.  Now,  the  whole  analogy  of  Nature  shows  the 
weakness  of  this  objection.  The  visible  goyemment 
of  God  over  the  world  is  exercised  by  the  instrument" 
ality  of  others ;  the  preservation  of  our  in&nt  lives, 
our  education,  comforts,  and  blessings  of  almost  every 
kind^  as  well  as  our  corrections,  are  all  dispensed  by 
Him,  through  the  medium  of  others,  who  thus  are  the 
mediators  or  the  instruments  of  His  mercy  or  justice. 
So  that  the  notion  of  a  Mediator,  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, is,  in  the  general  sense  thereof,  quite  in 
unison  with  the  course  of  Nature. 

II.  The  world  being  admitted  to  be  under  the 
moral  government  of  God,  religion  teaches  us,  that 
one  consequence  thereof  is,  that  vice  shall  be  followed 
by  misery  in  some  future  state ;  in  other  words,  that 
sin  shall  be  righteously  punished.     All  the  reasons 
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or  remedy,  could  be  effected  by  any  thing  al<me,  and 
in  itself,  that  toe  cotdd  do.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know 
the  whole  of  God's  moral  government ;  but,  lookiiig 
at  the  analogy  of  Nature,  we  may  find  su£Bcient  answers 
to  any  arbitrary  objections,  against  this  doctrine ;  the 
proof  whereof  is  not  reason,  but  revelation.  We  see 
persons  ruining  their  fortunes  by  extravagance,  and 
their  health  by  excess;  or  incurring  the  penalties  of 
civil  laws :  they  may  sorrow  for  past  follies, — resolve 
well  for  the  future, — ^but  this  prevents  not  the  natural 
consequences  of  distress,  and  misery.  This  being  the 
case,  as  to  our  present  interests,  under  the  natural 
government  of  God;  it  is  quite  credible  that  it  maybe 
such,  as  to  our  higher  and  future  interests,  under  His 
moral  government ;  and  that  sorrow  for  sin  and  better 
obedience  may  be — not  useless^  God  forbid — but  wholly 
insufficient^  to  free  us  from  the  penal  consequences. 
It  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  all  reasonable  notions  of 
government,  and  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  it 
should  be  so.  And  the^c^  of  the  great  prevalence  of 
propitiatory  sacrifices,  in  the  heathen  world,  shows  that, 
in  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  repentance  was  insuffi- 
cient to  expiate  guilt,  and  that  a  vicariotis  offering  was 
also  required. 

V.  In  this  darkness,  or  light  of  Nature,  (call  it  which 
you  please,)  Revelation  comes  in ;  and  confirms  all  our 
fears  concerning  the  sad  results  of  wickedness ;  pro- 
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dtiiniiig  the  world  to  be  in  a  state  of  mtn,  and  that 
repeDtance  alone,  under  God's  moral  government,  k 
ittufficient  to  procure  pardon.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
this  government  was  one,  wherein  compassion  was 
strikingly  visible ;  and  a  merciful  provision  had  been 
made,  to  prevent  the  utter  destruction  of  man,  which 
otherwise  must  have  taken  place.  *^  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish;'' 
a  gift  analogous  to  the  assistance  He  affords  us,  through 
the  medium  of  our  fellow  creatures,  in  temporal 
matters :  And  the  Son  ^^  so  loved  us,  that  He  gave 
Himself  for  us ;"  a  love  analogous  to  the  promptings 
of  human  friendship : — the  analogies  in  both  cases, 
however,  being  of  a  sublime  and  transcendant  kind, 
infinitely  surpassing  all  wherewith  we  could  compare 
them.  The  interposition  was  effectual,  to  prevent  the 
pmiishment  from  taking  place  on  the  part  of  God 
lumself,  or  from  actually  following,  in  the  course  of  His 
divine  appointments. 

Whatever  objections  may  arise,  as  to  the  strangeness 
of  the  whole  matter ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  world  is 
manifestly  in  a  state  of  moral  degradation ;  evils  and 
pToUgacy  and  corruption  abound  in  it ;  so  that  even 
hoathen  moralists  considered  it  a  place  of  punishment. 
That  the  occasion  of  its  being  so,  was  the  crime  of  our 
fiist  parents,  is  only  analogous  to  what  we  daily  see 
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in  the  natural  comse  of  Prorideiice;  as  is  also  the 
appointment  of  a  remafy  by  Jesos  Christ,  anaJoffOHs 
to  God's  geneial  dealings  widi  man,  by  means  of 
remedial  provisions.  And  the  whole  plan  of  redeeming 
mercy,  is  plainly  consistent  widi  Gof  s  perfect  good- 
ness. 

VI.  The  particular  manner  (tf  Christ^s  interpositiiMa 
for  the  redemption  of  the  worid,  is  represented  in 
Scripture,  in  varioos  forms ;  by  typical  prefi^nration, 
prophetical  declaration,  and  in  directly  express  terms. 
He  was  to  be  onr  Prophet,  King  and  PriesL 

Ist.  In  His  prophetical  o£Bce,  He  declared  the 
Divine  Will ;  republished  the  original  law  of  Nature, 
that  had  become  corrupted  and  lost ;  taught  authc»n- 
tatively  the  necessity  of  a  moral  and  religions  life, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  future  jud^^ent;  revealed 
the  nature  of  true  piety,  the  efficacy  of  repentance, 
^md  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life; 
and  was  also  a  perfect  example  of  His  own  precepts. 

2ndly.  In  His  kingly  office.  He  founded  a  Church  to 
be  a  standing  memorial  of  religion ;  of  whidi  all  His 
obedient  followers  are  true  members;  and  over  them 
He  exercises  an  invisible  government  by  His  Spirit, 
until  in  the  fulness  of  time  He  shall  receive  them  to 
Himself  and  they  shall  reign  with  Him  for  ever. 

3rdly.  In  His  ptV^tf^  office,  he  offered  Himself  as » 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  for  the  sins  of  the  world.     This 
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is  mentioned  last,  because  it  is  most  objected  against. 
Now,  sacrifices  of  expiation  were  commanded  to  die 
Jews  ^;  and  were  both  continually  repeated, — as  in  the 
daify  sacrifices;  and  also  at  specially  stated  times, — as 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement ;  constituting  a  great 
portion  of  their  religion.  And  when  Christ  is  spoken 
of  as  the  "  Lamb  of  God,"  and  the  "  Sacrifice  for 
Sin,"  it  is  not  spoken  allusively^  be  it  remembered,  or 
by  way  of  accommodation  to  these  sacrifices  of  the 
Mosaic  law; — ^but  expressly,  as  the  very  mbstance^ 
whereof  these  were  the  prefigurative  types  and  sha- 
dows, and  in  virtue  of  which,  they  derived  their  effi- 
cacy. And  this  is  asserted  by  the  inspired  writers,  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms  of  expression,  establishing 
clearly  and  convincingly,  that  this  sacrifice  of  Christ 
was  of  the  most  ejfficacious  aud  extensive  influence^  for 
obtainmg  pardon  of  sin.  "  It  was  impossible  for  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  to  take  away  sin,'*  in  the  ab- 
^tJact  nature  of  things ;  "  But  once  in  the  end  of  the 
world  Christ  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Hhnself." 

The  office  of  the  Redeemer  is  represented  to  be,  not 
merely  that  of  an  Instructor,  Exemplar,  and  Gover- 
nor (as  some  allege) ;  but  that  He  gave  repentance 

*  The  preFalence  of  Sacrifice  amongst  heathens,  can  only  be  ac- 
^^ojated  for  satisfactorily,  by  the  supposition  of  an  original  revelation, 
^  which  it  took  its  rise. 
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all  its  effijcaxiy^  and  placed  us  in  a  capacity  of  salvation^ 
by  His  atonement  The  Scripture  states  the  fa4:t  to 
be  so ;  and  if  it  has  left  the  particular  way,  in  which 
it  has  this  e£Bcacy,  unexplained,  it  is  our  place  thank- 
fully to  accept  it,  and  not  to  complain  of  that  being 
mysterious^  which,  with  our  present  faculties  perhaps 
we  could  not  comprehend. 

VII.  We  are  not  competent  judges  (prior  to  reve- 
lation) whether  a  Mediator  was  necessary  for  salvation; 
nor  yet  upon  the  supposition  of  a  Mediator  being  ne- 
cessary, are  we  fit  judges  either  of  the  whole  nature 
of  His  office,  or  of  the  several  particular  parts  thereof. 
Hence  to  object,  merely  because  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, is  absurd;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  common 
than  this  absurdity. 

One  objection  seems  to  require  notice  :  viz.,  "  That 
Christ's  suffering  for  us  represents  God  as  indifferent 
whether  He  punished  the  innocent  or  guilty.**  But 
we  might  as  well  object  to  the  whole  constitution  of 
Nature,  in  which  we  see  the  same  thing  constantly 
occurring,  and  innocent  people  suffering,  in  various 
ways,  for  the  faults  of  the  guilty.  And  in  fact,  if  the 
objection  had  any  force  at  all,  it  would  be  stronger 
against  natural  Providence,  than  against  Christianity ; 
because  in  the  former,  we  are  obliged^  in  spite  of  our 
will,  to  suffer  often  for  others'  faults ;  whereas  in  the 
latter,  Christ's  sufferings  were  voluntary.     It  is  true 
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ibaXjinallyy  and  upon  the  wlwle,  every  one  shall  receive 
the  exact  measure  of  his  deserts,  at  the  completion  of 
God's  moral  government;  but  during  its  progress^  we 
koow  not  but  that  vicarious  punishment  may  not  only  be 
fit,  but  even  necessary.  Moreover,  this  method  of  re- 
demption, by  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ,  has 
this  unanswerable  justification,  that  it  manifestly  tends 
to  vindicate  the  authority  of  God's  law,  and  to  deter 
His  creatures  from  sin. 

lo  the  pious  exercise  of  our  understanding  then, 
let  reason  have  her  due  office,  of  reverentially  inquir- 
ing into  God's  dispensations; — yet  if  the  ends  and 
methods  thereof  be  beyond  our  comprehension,  let  us 
not  absurdly  argue  from  our  ignorance^  and  miscall  it 
reasoning.  If  any  part  of  Scripture  can  be  proved 
owi^ory  to  reason,  let  it  be  given  up  ;  but  let  not  poor, 
unperfect  creatures  such  as  we,  object  against  an  iij/2- 
^  scheme,  because  we  do  not  comprehend  some  of 
Its  T^rts^  especially  when  the  very  things  objected 
against,  quite  correspond  to  the  Analogy  ofNature^ 
and  to  our  own  daily  experience.  And  this  more  espe- 
aally,^8ince 

^^oxtly^  not  only  reason,  but  also  the  whole  Analogy 
^  Mature,  shows  that  we  must  not  expect  equal  infor- 
niation  in  matters  of  the  divine  conduct,  and  in  those 

^f  our  own  duty.     Now   the  above   objections  are 
^&i^t  matters,  in  which  we  are  not  actively  concerned, 
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viz.,  against  the  method  appointed  by  the  Divine  Being 
for  our  redemption.  Whereas  what  ovr  duty  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  gracious  dispensation,  is  express,  plain 
and  obvious.  Here  again,  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
world,  and  the  Christian  dispensation,  are  ancdogous; — 
under  the  former,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  as  mysterious 
to  us,  as  the  latter,  God  has  given  us  all  things  per- 
taining to  natural  life ;  and  in  the  latter,  ^^  all  things 
pertaining  to  (spiritual  life  or)  godliness."  The  things 
essential  for  our  well-being,  in  each  case,  being  afforded, 
though  the  methods  and  reasons  and  causes  in  general 
be  hidden  from  us. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  THE  WANT  OF  UNIVERSALITY  IN  REVELATION  ; 
AND  OF  THE  SUPPOSED  DEFICIENCY  IN  THE  PROOF 
OF  IT. 


Argument. — Objections  against  Christianity^  an  the 
ground  of  the  doubtfulness  of  its  Evidence,  and  its 
w«w^  of  Universality^  answered  by  the  Analogy  of 
Naiure,  wherein  we  are  obliged  to  act  on  very  doubtful 
evidence  generally,  and  wherein  we  see  God's  blessings 
bestowed  in  various  degrees.  Doubtfulness  in  its  evi- 
dences, may  be  the  trial  of  our  temper  of  mind,  as  ex. 
temal  temptations  form  the  probation  of  our  conduct, 
£tjcn  extreme  doubtfulness  puts  us  in  a  sort  of  proba- 
tion. The  evil  results  of  carelessness  and  obstinacy 
in  religion,  analogous  to  those  in  our  temporal  concerns. 
The  evidence  sufficient  for  a  candid  and  willing  mind. 


Two  principal  objections  have  been  raised  against 
Cliristianity :— one,  thatits  evidences  appear  doubtful ; 
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ihe  other,  that  it  is  not  universal.  As  if  God  should 
not  have  bestowed  any  favours  at  all  upon  us,  except 
in  the  exact  measure  that  we  think  fitting ;  or  that  be- 
oanse  He  does  not  bestow  them  upon  a/?,  He  should 
not  upon  any :  suppositions  contradicted  by  the  whole 
Analogy  of  Nature. 

For  what  is  the  evidence  whereon  men  act  in  tempo- 
ral matters  ?  There  are  difficulties  and  uncertainties 
of  all  kinds ;  as  well  as  to  the  actual  preponderance  of 
the  good  they  seek,  above  the  pains  they  take  for  it ; 
as  also  in  the  relative  enjoyment  it  may  aSbrd,  from 
the  intervening  change  of  temper,  or  of  satiety,  or  ill 
health,  &c.  Besides,  numberless  accidents  may  thwart 
their  schemes  altogether :  the  falsehood  of  men,  or  the 
appearance  of  things  may  deceive  them.  So  that  in 
innumerable  cases,  the  probability  of  real  advantage, 
or  of  ultimate  success^  is  very  doubtful.  And  yet 
men  perpetually  engage  in  pursuits,  in  spite  of  all 
this  uncertainty.  Then  as  to  Revelation  not  being 
universal.  Do  we  not  see  that  God  bestows  His  gifts 
of  health,  fortune,  or  talents,  with  the  most  promis- 
cuous variety?  giving  abundance  to  some,  and  a 
scanty  share  to  others  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
uncertainty  and  variety,  the  world  is  under  the  moral 
government  of  God. 

Moreover,    as   neither  the  Jewish   nor  Christiafl 
revelation  have  been  universal,  so  they  have  each,  at 
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(fifferent  times,  had  different  degrees  of  evidence.  The 
Jews  between  Moses  and  the  Captivity,  had  higher 
e?»leDce  than  those  in  later  ages ;  as  the  Christians  in 
apostolic  and  primitive  times,  had  the  higher  evidence 
of  miracles  above  what  we  have  now,  and  also  a  pre- 
sumptive proof  from  the  lives  of  professors.  But  we 
and  future  ages,  may  have  a  strong  evidence,  which 
they  could  not  have,  arising  from  the  fulfilment  of 
Jfrophecy. 

Further,  supposing  religion  to  be  vouchsafed  with 
different  degrees  of  evidence,  with  all  the  varying 
intermediate  shades  thereof,  from  the  bare  probability 
to  ikeJuU  conviction  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  some 
men  enjoyed  but  twilight  glimmerings,  whilst  others 
were  under  a  clearer  influence,  enlivening  and  direct- 
ing them ;  yet  this  would  only  be  perfectly  analc^ous 
to  the  distribution  of  Providence,  as  to  other  blessings. 
Hence  that  some,  the  Heathens^  have  received  no  light 
from  Scripture;  that  others,  as  Mahometans^  have 
only  had  indirect  benefit  from  it;  others,  as  in  Popish 
countries,  have  had  it  adulterated;  whikt  others,  in 
Protestant  lands,  have  been  blessed  with  it  in  genuine 
simplicity  and  proper  evidence ;  and  yet  even  these 
latter  not  so  fully  as  to  satisfy  their  curiosity^  but 
only  to  be  a  rule  of  life  and  duty : — all  this  variety  in 
religious  advantages^  is  nothing  but  what  may   be 
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paralleled  by  manifest  analogies,  in  the  natural  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  as  to  our  temporal  affairs. 

Nor  is  there  any  real  injustice  in  all  this,  when  it  is 
added,  that  each  one  will  be  equitably  dealt  with, 
^^  according  to  what  he  had,  not  according  to  what  he 
had  not."  At  the  same  time,  this  is  no  more  a 
reason  why  those  in  moral  darkness  should  not  be 
brought  out  therefrom,  than  that  the  ignorant  and  slow 
in  temporal  matters,  should  not  be  instructed. 

As  to  the  reasons  of  these  things,  we  are  quite  in 
/the  dark;  we  know  very  little  of  our  own  actual 
condition :  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  something 
antecedent,  of  which  we  know  nothing.  All  we  know 
of  the  future,  is  only  sufficient  to  g^de  our  present 
practice.  And  even  were  Revelation  universal^  the 
varieties  in  men's  capacities,  lives,  temperaments,  and 
circumstances,  might  eventually  make  them  as  vari- 
ous, with  respect  to  religious  advantages,  as  they  are 
now. 

The  following  practical  reflections,  however,  de- 
serve consideration : — 

1st.  The  evidence  of  religion  not  appearing  oirum^, 
may  constitute  a  portion  of  men's  trial,  in  a  religious 
sense  :  we  may  be  as  much  in  a  state  of  moral  proba- 
tion, with  regard  to  our  understcmding,  as  in  our  out- 
ward conduct     The  same  character  and  temper  of 
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mind  which  would  induce  a  man  to  obey  the  precepts 
of  religion,  after  conviction  of  its  truth,  would  dispose 
him  to  enquire^  seriously  and  impartially,  into  its 
evidences,  when  proposed  to  him:  so  that  a  proud 
rejection,  or  careless  indifference,  is  as  morally  wrong 
hefyre  conviction,  as  irreligious  practice  after  it 
Hence,  that  religion  is  neither  intuitively  true,  nor 
yet  forced  upon  any  one,  but  is  a  matter  of  deduction 
and  inference,  from  heedful  attention  to  premises ; — all 
this  as  much  constitutes  a  religiotis  probation^  and  as 
much  affords  scope  and  opportunity  for  right  and 
wrong  behaviour,  as  any  thing  whatever  does. 

2ndly.  K  even  the  evidence  of  religion  appear 
doubtfiilj  yet  this  very  doubtfulness  puts  men  in  a  sort 
of  general  probation.  It  may  be  true ;  and  hence  they 
are  under  an  obligation,  from  an  apprehension  of  the 
divine  government,  to  exercise  serious  deliberation, 
religious  suspense,  moral  resolution,  and  self-control ; 
as,  also,  to  refrain  from  immoralities,  and  levity  in 
religious  subjects;  and  to  be  ready  to  receive  every 
light  and  information  thereon.  And  as  persons  of 
commanding  talents,  or  influence,  may  do  much  good  or 
harm  to  others,  by  their  serious  regard,  or  disregard, 
of  religion,  they  have  a  stronger  moral  obligation  to 
humble  circumspection,  and  a  good  example  in  this 
point.  Doubt,  itself,  presupposes  some  degree  of  evi« 
dence,  as  belief  implies  higher  degrees  thereof,  and 
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certainty^  highest  of  all.  Hence,  as  it  is  morally  wrong 
not  to  be  influenced  in  our  pructice  by  a  lower  degree 
of  evidence,  when  discerned ;  it  is  equally  wrong  to 
refuse  the  cusent  of  the  understanding  to  what  is  dis- 
cernible by  that  lower  evidence.  But  as  men  are 
influenced  in  practical  matters,  in  proportion  to  their 
fairness  and  honesty ;  so  in  religion,  the  corruption  of 
the  human  heart  disposes  them  to  acknowledge  no 
evidence,  however  clear,  unless  it  be  overpowerinfffy 
so.  Hence  doubtful  evidence  in  religion,  forms  a 
method  of  moral  probaHon. 

3rdly,  The  alleged  difficulties  in  the  evidence  of 
religion  are  no  more  a  just  ground  of  complaint,  than 
external  temptations  are,  as  regards  the  practice  of  it. 
Temptations  render  our  state  one  of  improving  disci^ 
pline  (Part  I.  Chap.  V.),  to  strengthen  the  virtuous 
principle:  and  speculative  difficulties,  to  some  persons, 
tempting  them  to  rgect  the  whole  at  once,  may  form 
as  powerful  a  trial,  as  external  temptations  to  vice  may- 
do  to  others  of  a  different  temperament.  Hence,  the 
very  same  account  may  be  given,  why  tlie  evidence  of 
religion  should  be  left  doubtful,  and  not  obvious,  and 
therefore,  demanding,  in  some,  an  attentive,  solicitous, 
and,  perhaps,  painful  exercise,  of  their  understanding ; 
as  that,  in  others,  the  practice  of  its  precepts  should 
require  attentive  solicitude  and  pains;  doubtfulness 
being  a  matter  of  temptation  to  t/iose,  and  outward 
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allurements  to  these.  Nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in 
tills :  shallow  and  unreflecting  minds  are  led  away  by 
sensual  objects ;  but  to  persons  of  deeper  sense  and 
feeling,  and  of  a  different  constitutional  temperament, 
external  allurements  may  afford  but  slight  temptation; 
and  hence  their  moral  discipline  is  of  another  kind, 
and  may  consist  in  their  behaviour  under  the  diflBcul- 
ties  wherewith  the  evidence  of  religion  is  accompanied. 
All  this  is  analogous  to  what  is  seen  in  temporal  siSsdrs ; 
where  the  difficulty  often  is,  not  the  actual  doinff  what 
is  prudent,  when  knoum  ;  but  in  reflection,  and  caution, 
and  examination  beforehand,  to  ascertain  what  is 
prudent. 

It  has  all  along  been  assumed,  that  men  are  not 
either  negligent  or  prejudiced,  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion ;  otherwise,  all  their  dissatisfaction  may  be  their 
own  fault.     For, 

If  men  never  set  themselves  in  earnest  about  reli- 
gion, or  if  they  secretly  wish  it  to  be  untrue,  attending 
more  to  its  difficulties  than  to  its  evidences,  then  they 
are  not  likely  to  perceive  its  truth,  be  it  ever  so  appa- 
rent. If  they  treat  it  with  levity  and  mockery, 
attending  to  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  instead  of  the 
real  meaning,  and  substituting  human  errors  for  divine 
truth;  then  the  truth  itself  may  be  obscured  from  them, 
just  as  it  is  from  persons,  with  a  similar  turn  of  mind 
and  conduct,  in  temporal  matters.     Indulgence  in  a 
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ludicrous  turn  of  mind,  or  in  passion  and  prejudice, 
does  hinder  us  from  being  rightly  informed  in  common 
matters ;  and  it  may^  also,  by  a  providential  arrange- 
ment,  have  the  same  effect  in  religious  subjects ;  pre- 
venting us  from  seeing  the  force  of  that  evidence,  whicji, 
to  fair  and  honest-minded  persons,  might  be  clear  and 
convincing.  Of  such  the  Scripture  speaks  thus : 
<<  Hearing  they  shall  hear  and  not  understand ;  and 
seeing  they  shall  see,  but  not  perceive." 

Further :  The  general  proof  and  evidence  oi  natu- 
ral religion  and  Christianity  are  level  to  the  capacities 
of  common  men,  even  of  those  who  are  much  occupied 
in  the  daily  business  of  life.  If  they  were  as  earnest 
about  religion  as  about  their  temporal  affairs,  there  is 
sufficient  to  convince  them  of  God's  existence,  of  their 
own  moral,  accountable  nature,  and  of  the  reality  of 
Christianity,  from  the  miracles,  prophecies,  and  other 
evidences  which  accompany  it  But  if  they  will  pick  up 
objections  from  others,  without  examination,  or  the 
attention  necessary  to  such  a  subject,  then  they  must 
expect  to  be  left  in  error  or  doubt ;  just  as  they  must 
remain  ignorant  of  common  matters,  if  they  take  not 
the  proper  means  to  be  acquainted  therewith. 

However,  it  may  be  still  objected,  that  if  a  prince 
were  to  send  directions  to  a  subject,  he  would  convey 
them  in  a  plain,  intelligible  manner,  without  liability 
of  doubt.     But  we  cannot  argue  thus  with  respect  to 
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God;  particularly,  as  we  see  He  does  not  afford  sach 
predse  information  in  our  temporal  affairs.  More- 
over, there  is  this  difference,  that  a  prince  only  re- 
quires the  absolute  external  act  to  be  done,  without 
ooooeming  himself  about  the  motive  or  principle ;  i.  e. 
he  regards  the  evertty  or  the  thing  being  done,  and 
not,  properly  speaking,  the  doing  of  it,  or  the  action  : 
whereas,  the  whole  of  morality  and  religion  consists 
merely  in  the  action  itself;  so  that  the  parallel  will 
not  hold.  But  if  the  prince  wished  to  prove  the 
^dty  of  his  subject,  and  looked,  therefore,  to  the 
«pfc)&  action,  he  would  probably  give  his  orders  not  in 
80  plam  a  manner. 

On  the  whole,  then,  being  in  a  state  of  religion, 
implies  being  in  a  state  of  probation  ;  and  this  being 
allowed,  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  supposing  it  to 
l>e  just  such  as  it  is,  and  liable  to  the  objections  above 
stated.  Men's  moral  probation  may  be,  whether 
they  take  care  to  inform  themselves  by  impartial, 
candid,  consideration,  and  then  act  upon  the  evidence 
^rded,  however  it  may  appear  doubtful.  And  as 
we  find,  by  experience,  that  this  is  our  probation  in 
temporal  matters;  so  the  analogy  of  Nature  is  a  suffi- 
^nt  answer  to  all  objections,  which  originate  in  the 
^ed  doubtfulness  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


or  THE  PAKTICCLAK  ETIDESCES  POK  CHRISTIAKITT. 


Argument. — Pasitiee  eridrmets  cf  Ckristiamiy — Mi- 
racles ojtd  Prophecy,    yiirades  a  component  part 
of  the  histonfy  and  tMieruovem  in  it;  qmoted/rom  pri^ 
mitive  times  until  now,     SL  PomTs  Epudes  an  inde^ 
pendent  testimony  ;  they  speak  ofMirades  as  matters 
of  notoriety*     Mirades  the  very  Jimndation  of  (Jhris-^ 
tianitjfs  pretensions  ;  their  reality  showHj  in  effecting 
changes  in  men^s  lives  ;  affording  no  room  Jar  enthu-- 
siasm,   being  suited  for  common  sense  to  judge  ofi 
Prophecy  to  be  judged  of  by  its  general  appHecAt" 
lity,     Jews^  before  Chrises  time,  and  primitive  Chri^ 
ttanSf  interpreted  prophecy  as  we  do.     No  objection 
in  a  prophecy  having  a  secondary  applicability^  or 

'  in  its  not  being  perfectly  understood  by  the  prophet^ 
Collateral  evidences,  corroborating  the  chief  onesy  shown 
in  a  variety  of  particulars ;  wherein  acknowledged 
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historical  fcLcts  prove  the  truth  of  Prophecy^  and  the 
existence  of  Miracles,  The  whole  amounting  to  a 
convinciDg  Proof. 


The  presumptions  against  Revelation,  and  the  objee- 
ticms,  as  veil  against  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity, 
as  also  against  particulars  thereof,  being  removed,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  positive  evidence  we  have  fw 
its  truth,  and  how  far  this  evidence  is  corroborated  by 
the  Analogy  of  Nature, 

Now  Christianity  has  a  great  variety  of  evidences, 
incidental  and  collateral;  but  the  two  direct  and 
fimdamental  ones  are  miracles  and  prophecies;  and 
other  evidences  should  never  be  urged  apart  from 
these  two,  but  should  be  always  conjoined  with  them« 
Then  the  various  evidences  will  form  a  long  series  of 
duogs,  reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid 
ontil  now;  and  will  produce  a  conviction,  anak^ous  to 
what  is  called  the  effect  in  architecture,  i.  e.  a  noble 
result  from  various  things  arranged  in  cme  orderly 
view. 

First,  then,  let  Miracles  and  Prophecies  be  conn* 
dered ;  and,  secondly,  the  general  arg^ument  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  collateral  evidence,  as  making  op 
one  whole  argument,  or  evidence,  in  fovour  of  Chrt»* 
tianity. 
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SECTION    I. MIRACLES. 

Ist  The  Old  Testament  affords  the  same  historical 
evidence  of  the  miractdaus  part  of  its  details,  as  of  its 
common  civil  matters;  and  the  Gospel  History  does 
the  same.  Now,  had  the  object  of  the  writers  been 
merely  to  amtue^  this  could  not  be ;  there  would  have 
been  a  disposition  of  things  more  artfully  arranged,  to 
rivet  the  attention.  But,  the  facts  in  Scripture,  both 
natural  and  miraculous,  are  related  in  plain,  unadorned 
narrative,  and  stand  upon  the  same  ground  of  hist^- 
cal  evidenced  Further,  miraculous  portions,  sufficient 
to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  are  quoted  as  genuine^ 
from  the  age  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  written,  until 
the  present  time.  And  as  common  history  is  admitted 
to  be  corroborated  by  acknowledged  contemporary  <» 
subsequent  events;  so  both  the  ordinary  and  the  mira- 
culous parts  of  Scripture  are  thus  cpnfirmed.  For  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions, 
contemporary  widi,  or  subsequent  to,  the  mirades 
wrought  in  attestation  thereof,  seems  to  be  just  such  a 
consequence  as  we  should  expect ;  and  in  feet,  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  any  other  way.     The 

*  "  The  miraculous  part  of  the  Pentateuch"  (and  it  may  be  added 
of  the  whole  of  Scripture)  "  is  not,  like  the  prodigies  of  Livy,  and 
other  profane  authors,  unconnected  with  the  facts  recorded,  bat  so  iii« 
termixed  and  blended  with  the  narrative,  that  they  must  both  fall  or 
stand  together."    SmitVt  Manual  of  Theology,  p.  15. 
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only  just  solution  is,  that  the  history  is  true.  Mere 
supposition,  when  opposed  to  histOTical  evidence, 
proves  nothing,  but  that  such  evidence  is  not  demons 
wiraHve,  Till  something  positive  be  alleged,  suffici- 
ent to  invalidate  it, — such  as  historical  evidence  of  an 
opposite  kind,  or  its  utter  incredibility  and  inconsis* 
tency  with  iteelf,-Scripture  must  be  admitted  as  ge- 
nnine  aathentic  history. 

2nd.  The  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  from  the  &ct  of 
mo6t  of  them  being  written  t/o  particular  Churches,  carry 
in  diem  (independent  of  what  they  have  in  conmion  with 
the  New  Testament)  evidences  oi  genuinenessj  beyond 
tbat  of  any  general  narrative  left  to  the  world  at  large ; 
flo  that  no  particular  pretence^  can  be  assigned  for  de- 
nying it.  A  quotation  from  one  of  them,  in  a  letter  of 
Clemens  Romanus,  to  the  same  Church,  is  moreover  a 
distinct  and  particular  evidence  of  th^r  genuineness. 

These  Episties,  tiierefore,  form  a  sort  of  detached 
and  independent  testimony ;  and  also  one  of  sl  peculiar 
kind.  For  tiierein  the  apostie  speaks  of  his  special  ap*- 
pointment  by  Christ  Himself;  and  of  his  own  miraeu" 
Ions  endowments^  as  of  a  thing  publicly  known ;  as  he  also 
mentions  those  of  the  very  Churches  to  which  he  was 
writing,  which  he  was  reproving  for  their  irregularities, 

1  It  has  been  shown,  that  any  single  fact  whatever  may  have  general 
objections  raised  against  it,  from  the  very  nature  of  human  affiurs  and' 
testimony. 
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and  wherein  he  had  personal  opposers.  And  all  this^ 
in  an  incidental  sort  of  way, — speaking  of  the  miraca- 
lous  gifts  as  of  a  thing  as  common,  anAJbmiliar  to  them 
both,  as  any  thing  could  be.  Here  then  is  a  proof,  of 
SLparticular  iind^  corroborated  by  a  particular  eyidernXf 
and  altogether  constituting  a  weight  of  testimony 
against  which  ffeneral  objections  cannot  avaiL 

drd.  It  is  an  acknowledged  historical  &ct,  that 
Christianity  founded  its  claims  for  belief  and  reception 
in  the  world,  upon  the  allegation  (or  as  unbelievers 
would  say  upon  the  pretence)  of  Miracles,  publicly 
wrought  in  its  attestation;  and  that  it  was,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  received  in  the  ven/  age  wherein  they 
were  wrought.  Herein  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
religions  differ  from  a//  others,  that  they  were  introduced 
and  founded  upon  the  evidence  of  public  Miracles^* 
Mahometanism  was  founded,  and  propagated,  by  other 
means — political  power  and  the  sword.  And  particular 
institutions  in  Popery  or  Paganism,  said  to  be  mira- 
culously confirmed  a/ierihey  had  obtained,  do  not  form 
a  parallel  case ;  because  such  claims  are  easily  accounted 
for,  on  the  principles  of  political  party  and  influence. 
But  independently,  and  before  any  thing  of  this  kind, 
that  a  few  persons,  of  the  lowest  rank,  all  at  once 

^  Revelation  is  a  miracle  in  itself;  hence  all  pretence  to  it  must 
imply  pretence  to  miracles  of  fome  sort ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  here  meant 
that  Mahometanism  did  not  found  its  pretensions  on  public  Miracletf 
properly  so  called. 
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siiould  bring  over  vast  multitudes  to  a  new  religion, 
and    get  it   to  be  received,  on  the  sole  evidence  of 
miracles,  wrottght  at  that  very  time^ — this  is  a  fact  of 
quite  a  different  kind. 

Now  this  fact  is  admitted.  And  that  numbers  should 

renounce  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  separate  them- 

selves  from  their  friends,  give  up  habits  and  customs 

to  which  they  had  been  long  wedded,  and  moreover 

expose  themselves  to  many  trials  and  inconveniences 

in  consequence ;  all  this  can  only  be  accounted  for,  on 

the  supposition  of  their  actiud  belief*  of  those  Miracles. 

This  evidence  also,  from  their  conduct^  is  equivalent  to 

a  recorded  toritten  testimony  by  themselves ;  and  it  is 

real  evidence,  because  it  is  oifacts^  of  which  they  had 

die  capacity  and  opportunity  to  inform  themselves ;  it  is 

dttHnct  in  itself,  from  express  historical  evidence  as  to 

those  facts ;  and  yet  strongly  corroborative  of  it.   And 

though  the  credtdity  of  mankind  be  urged  against  it; 

yet  this  objection  is  completely  invalidated,  by  the  con- 

Aleration  that  men's  suspicions  are  also  great;  and 

their  backwardness  to  practise  what  is  against  their  in^ 

teregts  and  passions,  is  still  greater;  and  education, 

prejudice  and  authority  were,  in  that  age,  all  against 

Christianity. 

There  is,  therefore,  large  historical  evidence^  both  di- 
rect and  circumstantial,  of  Miracles  wrought  in  attesta- 
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tioD  <tf  Christianity ;  and  it  rests  with  unbelievers  to 
show,  why  it  should  not  be  credited. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  erUhusiasm  will,  and 
has  prompted  to  strange  sacrifices,  for  the  most  idle 
follies.  But  surely  every  one  can  see  a  manifest 
difference  between  opinions  and  facts;  and  though  tes- 
timony can  be  no  proof  of  opinions,  yet  it  is  of  £Eicts. 
And  a  person  laying  down  his  life  in  attestation  thereof 
is  a  clear  proof  of  his  believing  them.  If  therefore^  the 
Christians,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  on  belief  of  the  facts, 
encountered  sufferings  and  deatii,  this  is  a  proof  of  the 
fieK^ts;  because  they  were  such  as  their  senses  could 
judge  of.  A  similar  argument  may  be  applied  to  the 
martyrs  of  the  next  age ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  fiiU 
opportunity  for  inquiry  and  information. 

Enthusiasm,  however,  is  said  to  toeaken  the  testimony- 
even  of  facts  ;  so  it  may  in  particular  instances.  But 
if  great  numbers^  of  manifest  sound  mind,  and  serious 
temper,  affirm  certain  tilings,  on  the  plain  evidence  of 
tiieir  senses,  this  is  the  strongest  possible  testimony  for 
any  matter  of  fojct.  Unless  utter  incredibility  can  be 
proved  to  exist  in  the  alleged  facts  themselves,  they 
must  be  admitted ;  and  it  has  been  proved,  that  no  such 
incredibility  exists,  either  in  Revelation  in  general,  or 
Christianity  in  particular.  And  (as  the  influence  of 
enthusiasm  is  objected  against  religion)    it  may  be 
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remarked  here,  tjiat  though  human  prejudices,  passions, 
infirmities,  and  partialities,  do  influence  men  in  com" 
mon  matters ;  yet  human  testimony  in  common  matters 
is  justly  believed,  notwithstanding.     Why  not  then  in 
religious  a£^drs  ?     The  plain  account  is,  that  men  are 
naturally   endued  with  a  capacity  of  distinguishing 
truth   from  falsehood ;  and  after  all  that  can  be  said, 
human   testimony  is  a  natural  ground  of  assent,  and 
forms  a  natural  principle  of  action.     As  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  mankind  have,  in  different  ages,  been  de* 
ceived  with  pretended miT^es^which  on  all  hands  were 
acknowledged  to  be  &bulous;  it  is  manifestly  invalid, 
beeause  there  is  by  no  means  the  like  historical  evi- 
dence for  them  as  for  Christian  miracles;  and  even  if 
there  were,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  evi- 
dence  in  one   case  has  been  confuted   by  contrary 
evidence,  this  should  destroy  all  credibility  of  other 
evidence  never  so  confuted. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  nothing  can  destroy  the 
evidence  of  testimony,  but  direct  proof,  either  that 
persons  are  not  competent  judges,  or  that  they  are  under 
some  direct  influence;  and  all  objections  from  alleged 
enthusiasm,  weakness,  prejudice,  &c.,  amount  in  this 
case  to  nothing.  It  can  never  be  sufficient  to  over- 
throw direct  historical  evidence,  for  any  one  indolently 
to  say  ^^  there  are  so  many  principles,  from  whidi  men 
are  liable  to  deceive  and  be  deceived,  that  we  know  not 
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what  to  believe ;"  for  we  have  shown,  (in  the  previous 
chapter)  that  men  do  act  upon  such  testimony,  in  aU 
their  common  affairs;  and  hence,  the  objection  is 
confuted,  by  the  very  Analogy  of  human  Life. 

The  very  great  Importance^  too,  of  Christianity,  and 
its  strong  injunctions  to  veracity ^  are  obvious  pre- 
sumptive arguments  against  its  first  converts  either 
being  deceived  themselves^  or  attempting  to  deceive 
others. 

Hence,  the  external  evidences  for  Christianity,  i.  e. 
the  proof  of  miracles  wrought  to  attest  it,  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  there  is  nothing  to  disprove  them ;  it  is  not 
incredible  in  itself;  and  there  is  also  direct,  positive, 
and  historical  evidence  to  attest  its  truth. 

SECTION    II. — PROPHECY. 

As  to  evidence  from  Prophecy^  only  a  few  ge- 
neral observations  will  be  made,  suggested  by  the 
Analogy  of  Nature,  i.  e.  by  the  natural  rtdes  ofjudg^ 
ing  in  common  matters. 

Ist  The  obscurity  of  one  part  of  a  Prophecy  does 
not  invalidate  the  proof  of  foresight,  arising  from  the 
completion  of  that  part  which  is  intelligible.  If  a 
writing  were  part  in  cypher,  and  part  in  words  at 
length ;  and  if  in  the  latter  intelligible  part,  certain 
known  &ct8  were  mentioned,  no  one  could  possibly 
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imagine,  Aat  prorided  he  understood  die  wMej  he 
nag^  find  oat,  diat  ihose  fiicts  were  not  known  by  die 
writer.  Neither  again,  if  from  want  of  skill,  or  op- 
pOTtunity,  or  from  the  deficiencies  or  discrepandes  in 
cml  history,  we  should  not  be  able  to  discover  die  mt" 
mtU  and  thormigh  completion  of  prophecy,  in  its  several 
parts;  yet  a  very  strong  proof  of  foresight  may  arise, 
from  the  general  completion  thereof;  as  much  proo^ 
perhaps,  as  God  intended. 

In  answer  to  die  common  objection,  that  each  pro- 
(diecy,  taken  distincdy  hy  itself,  does  not  apply  to  the 
particular  events  to  which  Christians  apply  them ;  it 
Boy  be  said,  that  a  long  series  of  prophecy  being  appli- 
cable to  certain  events,  is  a  proof,  in  itself,  that  it  was 
intended  of  them.  Just  as  in  mythological  or  satirical 
writing,  the  fables  of  die  one  might  be  conddered  as 
bebg  satisfactorily  understood,  in  proportion  as  a 
poson  perceived  the  general  scope  and  moral  of  the 
writer;  as  might  also  the  other,  frt>m  the  general  ap- 
I^cabiiity  of  the  satire  to  some  individual,  although 
Be  might  not  understand  all  the  minute  strokes  thereof. 
If  tben,  a  long  series  of  prophecies  were  delivered,  ap- 
fSeaUe  to  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  some  thousands  of  years  afterwards; 
and  a  like  series  applicable  to  Christ;  these  are  in 
themselves  a  proof,  that  the  prophetic  history  was 
intmded  of  Him,  and  of  those  events, — in  exact  propor- 

H 
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tioo  tosodi  points  of  applieftbility*  It  is  highly  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  also,  that  the  ancient  Jews 
applied  the  prophecies  to  a  Messiah,  before  His 
coming,  in  moch  the  same  manner  as  Christians  do 
now ;  and  that  the  primitive  Christians  interpreted 
the  prophedes,  as  to  the  state  of  the  Churchy  and  of 
the  world  in  the  last  ages,  in  the  sense  which  die  event 
se^ns  to  confirm  and  verify. 

Thirdly,  Hence,  if  the  prophecies  in  tliemselvesj  or 
eyen  in  the  minds  of  those  that  uttered  them,  were  ap- 
plicable to  other  events,  than  those  to  which  Christians 
apply  them,  this  will  not  destroy  the  force  c^  the  arma- 
ment from  prophecy.     For  if  Scripture  be  the  result  of 
inspiration^  then  the  Prophets  were  only  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  God,  and  the  recorders  of  His  will.    And 
as  a  mere  compiler ^  may  fiorly  be  presumed,  not  always 
to  know  the  exact  .and  entireineaning  of  an  author  of 
vastly  superior  knowledge,  espedally  on  an  intricate 
and  difficult  subject;  so  iiie prophecies inaj  hvLve  had, 
as  well  a  different  application  from  what  the  prophets 
imagined  at  the  time,  as  also  Vijurther  and  much  more 
comprehensive  one,  than  what  they  saw  or  understood. 
The  question  is,  "  Whether  a  series  of  prophecies  has 
been  fulfilled,  in  a  natural  and  proper,  (i.  e.  in  any  real) 
sense  of  the  words  of  it"     For  such  a  completion  is 
equally  a  proof  of  foresight  more  dian  human,  whether 
the  Prophets  are  or  are  not  supposed  to  have  mider- 
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Stood  them  in  a  different  sense*  And  hence,  we  have 
only  to  consider,  whether  the  prophecies  are  applicable 
to  Christ,  and  to  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  the 
Church,  in  sach  a  degree  as  to  imply  foreiight;  and  not 
whether  they  are  capable  of  any  other  application. 

Thoagh,  therefore,  a  mlfiil  or  preBumptuous  cha. 
lacter  may  choose  hastily  to  determine,  with  a  decisive 
air,  ^^  that  there  is  nothing  in  it;"  yet  a  man  of  modest 
fiumess  and  sense  will  undoubtedly  let  the  argument 
from  prophecy  have  its  due  and  proper  weight  in  in- 
fluencing his  judgment,  even  thot^h  he  be  not  able 
to  satisfy  himself  in  all  points. 

SECTION  III. — THE  COMBINED  ARGUMENT,  ARISING 
FROM  MIRACLES,  PROPHECY,  AND  COLLATERAL  EVI- 
DENCES. 

§  II.  It  now  remains  to  state  the  yen^aZ  argument  for 
tbe  truth  of  Christianity,  consisting  both  of  direct  and 
Circumstantial  evidence,  considered  as  forming  toge- 
ther one  whole  argument  This  kind  of  proof,  arising 
from  various  coincidences,  mutually  corroborating  and 
confirming  each  other,  is  that  whereby  we  are  gene- 
rally guided  in  common  life.  And  Revelation  does 
not  depend  upon  direct  and  express  proofs  alone,  but 
has  a  great  variety  of  circumstantial  and  collateral 
evidences  also,  which,  when  united  and  brought  into 
me  vieWy  form  a  most  weighty  body  of  evidence. 

h2 
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The  truth  asserted,  and  to  be  enquired  into,  tiien, 
is  this  :  ^^  That,  besides  reason  and  affections,  im- 
planted in  us  for  the  guidance  of  our  judgment  and 
lives,  God  has  also,  by  an  external  ReveloHoTi,  g^ren  us 
an  account  of  HUmself,  and  of  His  moral  government 
orer  the  world ;  together  with  an  account  of  a  partis 
ticular  dispensatianj  undiscoverable  by  reason  ;  and  of 
a  particular  religion  founded  on  it,  for  the  recovery  of 
fallen  man,  and  his  restoration  to  perfection  and  final 
happiness." 

This  Revelation  may  be  considered  as  wholly  histo^ 
rical ;  prophecy  being  only  the  history  of  events  bee- 
fore  they  come  to  pass ;  and  doctrines  and  precepts 
being  also  matters  oifact 

The  general  design  of  this  Revelation  is,  to  g^ve  as 
an  account  of  the  world,  under  the  peculiar  and  single 
view  of  its  being  God^s  world ;  and  by  this  it  is  essen- 
tially distinguished  from  all  other  books  whatever.     It 
commences  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  tlie 
world   by  Him, — thus  exhibiting  Him   as   the  sole 
object  of  worship  to  His  creatures ;  and  then  proceeds 
to  give  an  abridged  history  of  the  world  in  a  teUgi^u^ 
point  of  view,  during  the  continuance  of  that  state  of 
apostasy  from  God,  in  which  it  all  along  represents 
mankind  to  be ;  touching  upon  the  political  state  of 
things  only  occasionally,  and  so  far  as  religion  is,  cnr 
may  be,  affected  by  it  during  the  present  state,  and 
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until  ^'tiie  tioies  of  the  restitution  of  all  things^"  when  ' 
^'  tlie  mjrstefy  of  God  shall  be  finished." 

And,  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  both  from  the 
length  of  time  which  this  history  comprises,  viz-  6,000 
years  diat  are  past,  and  also  from  the  vastvariety  of  sub- 
jects whereon  it  treats,  there  is  ample  scope  for  criticism 
and  confutation.  And  the  fact,  that  a  relation  of  such 
iDtiquity,  extent,  and  variety,  ha^  noty  in  any  age  of 
knowledge  and  liberty,  been  confuted,  in  any  satisfac- 
tory manner,  is  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  its  truttu 

Together  with  the  moral  system  of  the  world,  the 
S«ript«re  contains  a  chronological  account  of  mankind, 
fior  many  ages  antecedent  to  common  history;  form- 
ing a  continued  series  of  nearly  4,000  years ;  as  also 
an  aecount  of  God's  covenant  with,  and  various  deal- 
ings towards,  His  peculiar  and  chosen  people  of  Is- 
nel;  of  their  entering  the  land  of  promise ;  being 
pani^edy  enslaved,  and  dispersed  amongst  the  nations, 
hi  their  backslidings.  It  foretells  (with  numerous 
particularities  as  to  time  and  circumstance)  the  raising 
q>  of  an  extraordinary  person,  the  Messiah,  who 
ahanld  be,  in  an  eminent  degree,  their  Prince  and 
Saviour.  And  all  this  so  expressly,  that  there  existed 
a  general  expectation  of  His  coming  previously  to  the 
event  taking  place ;  which  expectation  is,  therefore,  a 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  meaning  of  the  prediction. 
Italso  foretells  that  He  should  be  a  Saviour  not  only  to 

H^ 
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tliem,biittodieG«iififefako;  andtluifttliecoif^TJe^Eanof 
this  sdieme  akoold  be  of  siidi  vast  importance,  that  the 
restoration  of  die  Jews  shoold  be  nothing*  in  <x>nipari- 
son*  It  contains  an  account  of  the  i^pearance  of  the 
Messiah  at  die  appointed  time;  of  His  miracuknis 
powers,  and  diose  of  His  app<mited  followers, — ^by 
die  convincing  evidence  of  which  they  made  niune- 
rous  converts  in  varioos  countries,  and  established  Hh 
reli^on  in  the  world.  And  it  farther  proceeds  to  give 
ti  prophetic  view  of  the  state  of  diis  religion,  to  the 
end  of  dme. 

Now,  suppose  a  person  (entirely  ignorant  of  his- 
tory) either  to  be  told  for  die  first  time,  or  to  read  for 
himself,  all  those  diings  out  of  Scripture,  without 
knowing  whether  it  was  a  revelation  from  Hearen,  or 
a  pure  fiction ;  and  that  he  should  ask,  <<  What  tnitli  is 
there  in  this  ?^  and  that,  instead  of  a  direct  answ^^er, 
he  should  be  referred  to  die  following  facts,  in  order 
to  draw  a  comparison  for  himself: — 

1st,  Let  him  be  told  that  the  establishment  of  natu- 
ral religion,  including  the  belief  in  a  God,  and  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  was  mainly  owiny  to  this 
revelation,  contained  in  this  book;  and  diat  many 
nations  acknowledged  its  divine  audiority;  let  him 
consider  the  vast  importance  of  religion  to  mankind  : 
and  he  must  conclude  that,  taken  altogether,  such 
results  of  revelation  form  the  most  important  event  ia 
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the  world,  and  that  sach  a  book  demands  oor  matt 
ioriaus  regard,  even  as  if  proclaimed  with  a  YoieeftMi 
heaven* 

Let  him  next  be  informed  of  the  adaiowledged 
antiqmty  of  this  book — of  its  chronology  and  history', 
not  only  being  tmconiradictedj  bat  really  ean/brmed,  by 
the  natural  and  civil  history  of  the  world,  as  collected 
irom  observation  of  places,  and  writings  of  profame 
historians;  that  the  whole  f^pears  natural  and  om- 
sistent  with  itself  has  all  the  internal  marks  imag^- 
able  ai  reality,  imd  nothing  to  rmse  the  slightest  idea 
of  its  being  feigned.  Moreover,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment portion  of  it,  has  not  only  the  same  general  cre- 
dibility given  to  it,  but  a  still  faaiher  and  higher 
credibility,  by  pro&ne  authors;  many  of  whom,  writ- 
ing at  the  tame  times^  confirm  the  truth  of  customs  and 
events  which  are  incidentally,  as  well  as  directly  and 
purposely,  mentioned  in  it  And  that  this  credibility 
of  die  common  portion  gives  some  credibility  to  the 
miraculotis  part,  inasmuch  as  they  are  so  intimately 
blended  and  interwoven,  as  to  make  one  indivisible 
history. 

Let  him  next  be  told  of  the  cuknowledgedfactj  that 
there  was  such  a  nation  as  the  Jews,  of  great  anti- 
quity, whose  religion  and  polity  were  founded  on  the 

^  By  history,  is  here  meant,  its  ordiiiary  history,  as  dittingmsfaed 
from  wtiraculout. 
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Low  mid  id  dw  book  to  be  given  by  Moses;  mad  iiaA 
One,  clainiiig  to  be  the  Messiah,  rose  vp  at  Ifae  v^ey 
time  8uch  Messiah  was,  from  pn^hecy,  expected^  thrtr, 
o^  had  been  firetold.  He  was  rejected  by  them,  bat 
received  and  acknowledged  by  the  Gentiles ;  on  die 
evidence  of  miracles, — mirades  whereof  we  have  strong 
historical  evidence:    that  this  religion,  by  the   force 
of  its  own  evidence,  advanced  in  spite  of  the  bitterest 
persecutions,  till  it  became  the  religion  of  a  great  part 
of  the  world :  and  that  the  Jews  were  dispersed  as  a 
nation,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  have  remained 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances, — a  sort  of  standing 
miracle, — a  separate  people,   scattered  amongst    all 
nations,  and  treated  as  a  by-word  and  a  proverb  unto 
this  day;  in  a  manner  exactly  agreeing  with  a  prc^he- 
tic  account  given  many  ages  before,  (Dent  xxviii. 
37,)  and  leading  to  the  belief  that  some  further  pro- 
phetic statements  shall,  eventually,  be  fulfilled. 

Suppose  (it  is  repeated)  a  person,  previously  quite 
ignorant  of  history,  to  collect  the  above-mentioned 
statements  out  of  the  Scripture ;  and  then  to  be  told  of 
the  corresponding  facts 'jixst  mentioned, — how  they  all, 
one  by  one,  exactly  coincided  with  each  other ;  and, 
moreover,  how  the  present  state  of  the  world  still  con- 
tinues to  answer  prophetic  history :  and  the  joint  result 
of  such  a  mass  of  evidence,  concentrated  into  one  point 
of  view,  must  be,  a  most  striking  and  powerful  im- 
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frmioM  upon  his  mind,  in^Uing  him  to  think  there 
must  be,  indeed,  something  more  than  kmrnan  in  the 
ittitter. 

By  the  caudogy  of  common  life,  if  numerous  acknow- 
ledged events  were  to  be  alleged,  in  proof  of  a  dis- 
pttted  point,  this  would  be  proved,  either  ifone  of  those 
e?ents  did  clearly  imply  it;  or,  if  no  one  singly  did, 
yet  if  the  whole  together  did;  circumstantial  and 
collateral  evidence  being  often  as  convincing  as  that 
which  is  express  and  direct  The  truth  of  our  religion, 
tlien,  like  the  truth  of  common  matters  in  human  life, 
is  to  be  judged  of  hy  all  the  evidence  taken  toff ether  ; 
and  unless  the  whole  series  of  evidence,  and  every 
particular  thereof,  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  by 
Occident  (for  here  the  stress  of  the  argument  for  Chris- 
tianity lies),  then  the  truth  of  it  is  proved. 

We  may  remark,  1st,  How  obvious  an  advantage 
this  sort  of  evidence  gives  to  the  impugners  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  especially  in  a  conversational  way,  when  they 
attack  certain  insulated  points,  in  a  lively  and  off- 
hand manner ;  whereas,  die  united  force  of  the  whole 
orgument  is  impregnable.  And,  2ndly,  That  as  in 
temporal  matters,  we  consider  which  is  the  safe  side; 
vo  here  we  must  recollect  the  immeoMirable  risk,  and 
the  dangerous  and  awful  consequences  of  a  mistake  ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF  THE  OBJECTIONS  WHICH  MAY  BE  MADE  AGAINST 
ARGUING  FROM  THE  ANALOGY  OF  NATURE  TO  RE- 
LIGION. 


Argument. — Objections  against  the  argument  from 
analogy  answered^  by  their  being  of  equal  force  against 
natural  religion.  Religion  a  practical  thing^  there- 
forej  practical  arguments  applicable.  Design  of  the 
argument  not  a  vindication  of  God^s  character,  but 
an  exhibition  of  man's;  interest  and  dutg.  Positive 
proof  not  to  be  looked  for.  The  treatise  meets  Objec- 
tors  on  their  own  ground ;  and,  reasoning  on  their 
own  principles,  shows  the  utter  untenableness  of  their 
objections,  and  the  complete  credibility  of  Christianity 
on  their  own  admissions.   . 


Since  some  persons,  without  reflection,   depreciate 
this  whole  course  of  argument  from   analogy;  and 
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since,  perhaps,  even  to  others,  there  may  be  some- 
thing apparently  objectionable  in  it ;  a  few  observa- 
tions thereupon  may  not  be  unprofitable. 

Objectors  say,  <<  It  is  a  poor  thing  to  solve  difficul- 
ties in  Revelation,  by  saying  that  there  are  the  same  in 
natural  reUgion ;  and  a  strange  way  of  vindicating  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  show 
that  the  system  of  religion,  and  that  of  natural  provi- 
dence, lie  open  to  the  same  objections." 

First,  then :  Such  objectors  seem  to  require  ^*  to 
hxoe  aU  difficidties  cleared  ;"  but  this  seems  to  be  some- 
thing equivalent  to  their  requiring  to  comprehend  the 
Divine  Nature,  ond  the  whole  plan  of  Providence  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.  Now  it  has  been  always 
an  allowed  thing,  ^^  to  argue  from  what  is  acknowledged^ 
to  what  is  disputed;"  in  the  way  of  probable  deduction 
and  inference.  And  as  to  the  epithet  poor^ — it  may, 
indeed,  in  this  sense,  be  applied  to  most  tilings  in  life; 
e.  g.  it  is  a  poor  thing  for  the  most  eminent  physician 
to  have  so  little  knowledge  of  disease,  as  to  act  chiefly 
from  conjeetttre,  where  human  life  is  concerned;  but 
this  is  better  than  his  having  no  skill  at  all,  and 
being  entirely  in  the  dark*. 

Moreover,  such  objections  are  unfairly  urged ;  be- 
cause those  using  them  assert  they  are  arguing  only 
against  Revelation :  whereas,  they  are  really  arguing 
against  a  moral  providence,  which,  nevertheless,  is  dis* 
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dnctly  admitted  to  be  true.  The  objeclicms  against 
Rerelation  are  equally  iq>plicable  against  ncUural  reli- 
gion ;  the  things  objected  to  in  the  one,  being"  of  the 
same  kind  precisely  with  what  is  matter  of  our  daily 
experience  in  the  other. 

Secondly.  Religion  is  a  practiced  thing ;  consistiiig 
in  such  a  course  of  action  as  seems  likely  to  conduce  to 
our  happiness  under  God's  government  Now,  if  men 
can  be  convinced,  that  they  have  the  like  reason  to 
believe  this,  as  to  believe  that  taking  care  of  their 
temporal  affairs,  will  be  advantageous, — (i.  e.  if  it  can 
be  proved  so  by  arujdogy^) — it  must  be  a  powerful 
argument  for  religious  practice,  especially  because  of 
the  iiifinitely  greater  interest  that  it  involves.  This  is 
unanswerable.  Now,  in  fact,  under  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  things,  we  do  act  in  our  temporal  concerns, 
upon  precisely  similar  evidence  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
bable result^  as  we  are  called  upon  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  religion ;  and,  therefore,  the  conclusion  is  just. 

Thirdly.  As  the  design  of  this  Treatise  is  not  to  vin- 
dicate the  character  of  God,  but  to  show  the  obliga-- 
tions  of  men  ;  so  these  two  subjects  must  not  be  con- 
founded: a  justification  of  God's  providence,  and  an 
exhibition  of  human  obligations,  are  two  distinct  things. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  justify  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence against  objecHons,  further  than  to  show,  that  the 
things  objected  against,  may  after  all  be  consistent  with 
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goodness  and  justice :  and  this  is  highly  credible  from 
tbe  analogy  of  the  natural  world ;  inasmuch  as  similar 
objections  precisely,  against  its  constitution,  have  bees 
already  shown  to  be  highly  inc<mclusive. 

Besides  some  matters  of  fact  in  religion  are  strictly 
analogous  to  those  in  the  natural  world ;  e.  g.  the  fact 
oSfidure  rewards  and  punishments  is  rendered  credible 
by  the  fisu^t,  that  God  does,  by  his  present  method  of 
goremment,  reward  and  punish  men  for  their  actions 
here.  The  general  obliffaiions  of  religion  are  esta- 
blished, by  proving  the  reasonableness  of  its  practice : 
and  though  the  Analogy  of  Nature  does  not  furnish  an 
immediate  or  direct  answer,  to  all  objections  against 
the  wisdom,  goodness,  or  justice  of  every  doctrine 
or  precept  of  religion ;  yet  it  does  so  to  this  extent, 
that  it  proves  the  things  objected  against  not  to  be  in- 
credible. 

Fourthly.  This  Treatise  does  no/ claim  to  be  com/>&te/y 
wtirfactory ; — very  fiEir  from  it :  but  so  would  every 
oataral  institution  of  life  be,  if  reduced  into  a  system^ 
together  with  its  evidence.  Leaving  religion  out  of  the 
question,  men  are  divided  in  opinion,  whether,  from  a 
comparison  of  its  pleasures  and  pains,  on  the  whole, 
^fi  be  desirable  ; — and  even  were  reason  to  be  con- 
vinced of  what  nature  prompts,  viz.,  that  it  i5  so ; — 
yet  in  all  our  aims  for  our  well-being,  we  are  lefib  in 
moch  uncertainty  as  to  the  issue ;  and  are  obliged  to 
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take  up  with  very  much  unsatis&ctory  evidence  in 
the  daily  course  of  life.  But  men  do  not  throw  away 
life,  or  disregard  the  interests  of  it,  on  account  of  this 
doubtfulness.  Positive  satisfaction  in  such  points,  be- 
longs not  to  our  present  condition ;  neither  does  it,  to 
the  very  nature  of  religion ;  for  religion  was  intended 
to  try  and  exercise  men's  honest  integrity,  in  order 
to  improve  it:  and  therefore  the  question  is  not 
**  Whether  the  evidence  of  religion  be  satisfeu^tory ;" 
but,  *^  Whether  it  be  reasonably  sufficient  to  prove  and 
discipline  the  virtue,  which  it  presupposes  to  exist." 
Now  itis  sufficient  for  this  purpose  of  probation,  though 
it  may  not  be  so  as  to  satisfy  all  curiosity.  And  in 
short,  as  in  common  life,  we  determine  on  much  slighter 
evidence,  what  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  pursue,  as  to  our 
temporal  affairs ;  so  ought  we  to  be  determined,  in  a 
much  higher  degree,  in  matters  of  religion,  in  propor^ 
tion  to  their  infinitely  higher  importance. 

Fifthly.  As  to  the  objection,  that  men  will  be  rarely 
influenced  by  this  sort  of  argument ;  we  may  observe, 
that  religion  being  intended  for  a  trial  and  exercise  of 
men's  characters,  the  point  to  be  regarded  is  not, 
"  What  they  are ;"  but  "  What,  from  their  light  and 
knowledge,  they  should  ie."  Too  many  disregard  it. 
But  religion  nevertheless  has  its  end,  upon  all  to  whom 
it  is  proposed  ;  being  laid  before  them,  with  its  proper 
evidence,  whether  they  regard  or  disregard  it,  still 
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they  are  thereby  put  into  a  gtate  of  probation  ;  and  the 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  its  evidence,  is  the  per- 
sonal concern  of  each  man  in  particular. 

Sizdily.  And  in  the  whole  of  these  objections,  it 
most  be  observed,  that  the  author  has  dspxeA^from  the 
priMdfks  of  oihersy  and  not  from  his  own;  L  e.  he 
h^  proved  his  point,  not  from  the  princ^>les  of  others, 
bat  notmtiutanding  them.  And  he  has  not  urged 
those  principles  of  his  own,  as  the  basis  of  an  ai^* 
meot,  which  they  might  not  admit,  but  which  he  him- 
self should  deem  highly  important ;  such  as  the  moral 
fitness  and  urifitness  of  actions,  prior  to  all  wiU  and 
precept  Hence  religion  has  been  herein  considered 
nmply  as  a  matter  of  facty  and  Christianity,  and  the 
proof  of  it,  as  historical  &cts :  as  even  Natural  Reli- 
gion is  properly  a  matter  of  fiict; — viz.,  that  there  is  a 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  independently  of  aU 
abstract  truUi  as  to  liberty  and  moral  fitness. 

Now  God  has  g^ven  a  moral  facvtay  to  man,  ap- 
proving the  good,  and  condemning  the  bad ;  and  that 
He  vflSL  finally  reward  the  former,  and  punish  die  lat- 
ter, is  no  abstract  truth,  but  a  mere  faut^  just  as  His 
<toiog  so  at  the  present  would  be.  This  &ct  has  not 
been  so  strongly  proved  as  it  might  be,  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  fitness  and  liberty  taken  into  the  aif;n- 
ment:  but  without  adverting  to  them,  it  has  had  a 
really  conclusive  practical  proof  given  to  it,  and  one 
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gMady  strengthened  by  the  Aneiogy  of  Nature*  Tim 
proof  may  indeed  be  cavilled  at,  becanse  it  is  not  d»- 
mmutrative;  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  proof  of  such  a 
kfod,  as  not  to  be  evaded  or  answered.  And  those 
who  believe  will  find  the  objections  to  Christianity 
cleared  away,  and  its  evidence  confirmed ;  whilst  those 
who  believe  nat^  will  be  shown  not  only  the  absurdiiy 
of  attempting  to  prove  it  false,  but  the  plain  undoubted 
credUnlity  of  it  at  least,  if  nothing  more. 

Conclusion. 

There  is  no  need  of  much  abstruse  reasoning,  to  con- 
vince an  unprejudiced  mind  of  the  Being  of  a  God,  the 
Creator,  and  Governor  of  the  world,  who  will  judg^e  it 
in  righteousness.  Ten  thousand  instances  of  design  can- 
not but  prove  a  Designer;  and  it  is  intuitively  mani- 
fest, that  creatures  ought  to  live  under  a  dutiful  sense 
of  their  Creator  ;  and  that  justice  and  charity  must  be 
His  laws,  who  has  made  them  social  creatures.  This 
is  the  basis  of  Natural  Religion,  and  inattention  to  its 
voice  argues  an  immoral  state  of  mind.  Revealed  re- 
ligion, however,  requires  external  proof,  in  order  to  its 
being  received.  And  when  a  miraculous  Revelatioa 
lias  been  vouchsafed,  it  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  iji- 
spire  us  with  reverence  and  awe,  and  imposes  a  strQii|r 
obligation  to  enquire  seriously  into  its  claims.  Christi- 
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aMty,  tberefofe,  requires  our  serious  rf^w^f;  as  it  also 
demands  our  ready  acqmescencef  upon  convidioB  of  ill 
trutdb.  And  yet,  from  various  causes,  many  negleet  it; 
sflBie  offer  only  a  passive  resistance  to  it;  but  otkers 
an  active  one, — even  setting  themselves  up  in  positive 
o^osition  to  God,  and  religion, — reviling  and  blas- 
pheming Christianity,  and  its  Author;  and  pouring 
ocmtempt  upon  revelation  altogether.  Now  if  such  op- 
ponents assert  they  act  so  upon  principles  of  reason^ — 
(and  with  others  we  do  not  argue,) — it  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable, how  they  should  consider  the  whole  evidence 
for  Christianity  to  amount  to  nothing.  In  fact,  they 
do  not  so.  Their  objection  is,  after  all,  against  the 
system  of  religion  itself;  against  the  whole  notion  of 
a  revelation,  and  also  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity ; 
it  contradicts  their  previously  formed  imaginings;  and 
diQS  it  is,  not  that  the  evidence  for  it  is  unsatisfactory^ 
but  that  they  are  fortified  against  evidence,  which 
otherwise,  would  make  great  impression  upon  them. 

To  such  persons,  this  Treatise  is  adapted.  All 
general  objections  against  the  moral  system  of  Nature, 
!•  e.  against  Natural  Religion^  have  been  obviated  in 
the  First  Part ;  wherein  it  has  been  shown,  that  from 
the  course  of  things  in  the  world,  and  our  own  actual 
experience  thereof,  we  are  evidently  under  the  moral 
9Diremment  of  the  Creator ;  and  that  from  the  Analogy 
of  His  dealings  with  us  here,  we  might  fairly  infer  a 
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fotare  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  a  compie^ 
Han  and  perfection  of  the  moral  scheme  so  carrying  on 
now.  And  this  (as  has  been  just  observed)  being  so 
dear,  it  is  intmtivdy  manifest  diat  we,  as  creatures, 
should  live  under  a  dutiful  sense  of  the  Creator's 
government 

In  the  Second  Par%  the  objections  against  Revealed 
Religion^  and  the  particular  system  of  Christianitgy 
have  been  refuted ;  it  having  been  shown. 

First,  that  Christianity  is  of  vast  importance,  and  that 
it  contains  many  things  deeply  concerning  us,  but  not 
discoverable  by  reason. 

Secondly,  that  no  presumption  can  reasonably  lie 
against  its  miraculous  evidences. 

Thirdly,  that  the  Analc^y  of  Nature  renders  it 
highly  credible  beforehand,  that  a  divine  Revelation 
might  contain  many  things  appearing  to  us  (because 
utterly  incompetent  judges)  liable  to  objection. 

The  objections  against  Christianity  as  a  nuitter 
of  fact  having  been  replied  to,  those  against  it,  with 
respect  to  its  wisdom^  justice^  and  goodness,  are  next 
noticed. 

First,  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  they  admit  c^  pre- 
cisely the  same  answer,  as  similar  objections  against 
the  constitution  of  Nature  do:  and  that,  as  from  our 
partial  knowledge,  and  limited  powers,  we  are  unable 
to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  vast  scheme  of  Nature, 
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and  are,  therefore,  liable  to  serious  error  in  presum- 
iog  to  pronounce  upon  the  charaeter  and  tendency  of 
aoy  one  insulated  portion ;  so  the  amazing  scheme  of 
Religion,  and  the  restoration  of  man,  is  equally  beyond 
our  reach.  And  as  we  see  the  Author  of  Nature 
carries  on  His  plans  by  mtam  said  processes ;  so  from 
fotology^  we  must  admit  the  scheme  of  Religion,  with  all 
Hs  apparatus  of  means,  to  be  from  the  same  God. 

Secondly,  the  particular  appointment  of  our  redemp- 
tion by  a  MediatoTf  has  been  shown  obviously  arudo^ 
^oitt  to  the  conduct  of  nature,  i.  e.  of  the  God  of 
Nature,  in  appointing  others  to  be  instruments  of  His 
mercy,  as  we  experience  in  the  daily  course  of  His 
Proridence.  Even  under  the  light  of  nature,  this 
worid  was  considered  q.  fallen  world ;  and  reformation 
^tt  thought  insufficient  to  do  away  sin,  just  as  it  is  ob- 
i^oualy  insufficient  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  folly 
and  rice  here.  Yet,  that  there  may  he^remedy  provided 
*g^t  the  full  infliction  of  punishment,  is  analogous  to 

we  course  of  Nature,  wherein  compassion  and  medi- 

• 

^^^^^  are  at  hand,  for  misery,  and  disease,  and  other 
results  of  folly  in  the  world :  so  that  the  interposition 
ef  Christ, — who  by  suffering,  became  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  to  all  that  obey  Him,— may  be  com- 
pletely effectual,  though  we  are  unable  to  comprehend 
^  it  may  be  so. 
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Thirdly,  the  ob|ectioa  agdinel  the  light  of  Chmti- 
anity  not  beii^  mmiversalj  nor  its  eTidenee  overpower- 
ing, is  answered  by  the  anahigy  of  Nature.  God  dis- 
penses His  ffifis  in  various  ways  and  d^^rees  to  differ- 
ent indivuloab ;  and  the  evidence  upon  whidi  we  are 
obliged  to  act,  in  eommon  life,  is  generally  very 
doitbifid  hideed.  Sodi  doubtful  evidence  in  revelation 
may  be  intended,  moreover,  as  a  trial  of  our  integrity ; 
and  doubifid  as  it  may  be,  it  nevertheless,  from  the  tm- 
porfance  of  religion,  lays  as  serious  obligations  nearly 
upon  us,  as  demonstrative  would  do. 

The  whole  then  afReUgion  throughout  is  credible 
from  the  Analogy  of  Nature. 

This  credibility  has  been  corroborated  by  a  long 
train  of  positive  evidence  from  history,  prophecy,  and 
miracles ;  and  from  various  other  collateral  proofe  ; 
forming  altogether  a  striking  and  weighty  mass  of  tes- 
timony^ which  cannot  be  gainsayecL 

If  this  be,  as  it  is,  a  just  account  of  things,  and  men 
will,  nevertheless,  presume  to  disregard  and  vilify 
Christianity,  in  spite  of  all  this  strong  credibility;  and 
even  to  talk  and  act  as  if  they  had  a  demonstration  of 
its  falsehood ;  then  they  are  absolutely  without  excuse. 
And  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they  would 
alter  their  conduct,  even  if  they  had  a  positive  actual 
demonstration  of  its  Truth. 
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BOOK  L— CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  GENUINENESS  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE 

HISTORY. 


**  Tile  Jewish  Nation  has  received  the  Pentateuch^  as 
containinff  the  only  authentic  history  of  their  Law^ 
giver  and  his  Institutionsy  from  the  very  era  when 
Ae«e  institutions  commencedy  to  the  present  dayP 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  Jews  have  acknow- 
Wged  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  the 
present  time,  back  to  the  era  of  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  upwards  of  2,400  years  ago. 
The  five  books  of  Moses  have,  during  that  period, 
^D  constantly  placed  at  the  head  of  the   Sacred 

^  Tbc  Book  of  Qtnietu  is  not  here  treated  of;  because  the  Four  last 
^<^  of  the  Pentateuch  form  one  distinct  subject ;  from  them  alone, 
^  divine  original  of  the  Mosaic  Law  may  be  clearly  exhibited :  and, 
ui  the  natoral  order  of  reasoning,  the  i^mme  natntrn  of  Moses  must  be 
P'^^  Ufwt  the  truth  of  the  antecedent  accounts  can  be  decidedly 
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lication  of  a  public  code  of  national  religion  and 
trnment,  which  had  never  before  existed.     More- 
r,  we  find  that   less  important  documents  were 
reserved ;  e.  g.  private  genealogies.     These  were  ex- 
;^ined,  after  their  return,  to  settle  the  question  of 
le  to  the  priestly  office;    none  being  allowed  to 
t  main  therein,  who  could  not  trace  their  descent  back 
>  Aaron,  and  the  Levites  contemporary  with  Moses 
Ezra  ii.  62) ;    and  also  to  establish  their  claim  to 
rivate  property,  from  which  those  were  excluded  who 
"  could  not  show  their  father's  house  and  their  seed, 
whether  they  were  of  Israel."     Now  it  seems  impos- 
'tible,  that  the  -whole  nation   should  lose  all  public 
records  of  their  public  law,  whilst  the  private  records 
were  preserved,  to  which  the  public  law  alone  could 
?ive  any  value.     And,  moreover,  when  we  read,  that 
the  identical  vessels  used  before  the  captivity  in  the 
Temple,  were  restored,  (Ezra  vi.  5)  it  seems  still  more 
incredible,  that  not  a  single  copy  of  their  code  of 
^^^  regulating  the  worship  of  the  Temple,  should  be 
preserved. 

Neither  does  it  follow,  that  because  (as  is  objected) 
tbe  Jews  had  lost  their  language^  they  therefore  lost  all 
'f^fords  therein.  Their  original  language  bad  become 
wnipted  by  foreign  dialects ;  but  the  learned  under- 
8^  it  well,  and  interpreted  it  to  the  people*.     In- 

>  Ezra — ^paMim. 
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deed,  this  very  cireamstance  affords  a  strong  presump- 
tion  that  the  Pentateuch^  becaiise  written  in  pure 
Hebrew,  was  composed  before  the  Captivity;  an  almost 
irresistible  confirmation  of  which  arises  from  the  coih 
current  testimony,  as  well  of  Jews  as  of  Samaritam; 
both  of  whom,  we  find,  regulated  their  religion  and 
policy,  by  reviving  the  old  law  of  Moses,  humbly 
venerating  and  submitting  to  it 

!!•  The  Code  thus  revived  was  not  a  selection  of 
what  was  only  agreeable ;   but,  on  the  contrary)  it 
enjoined  some  most  painful  sacrifices.     The  Mosaic 
law,  for  instance,  forbade  their  intermarrying  with 
idolatrous  nations.     Now  this  prohibition,  during  the 
captivity,  had  been  violated  in  numerous  cases;  and 
when  the  reading  of  the  law  by  Ezra,  discovered  to 
the  people  their  transgression,   it  excited  amongst 
them,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  greatest 
grief  and  alarm ;  for  the  Princes,  and  Chief  Priests, 
and  Levites  were  implicated,  as  well  as  the  rest  Yet, 
notwithstanding,  every  one  was  required,  at  a  solemn 
congregation,  convened  by  Ezra,  upon  pain  of  excom- 
munication and  forfeiture  of  his  estate,  within  three 
days,  "  to  put  away  his  wife,  and  the  children  bom  of 
them."     We  have  a  very  touching  narrative  of  thi« 
(Ezra,  chapters  ix.  &  x.) ;  so  many  were  implicated) 
that  the  investigation  lasted  three  months ;  and  as  tie 
Priests  and  Levites  were  amongst  the  offenders,  and 
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had  to  submit  to  the  severe  penalty  themselves,  it 
clearly  could  not  be  a  device  of  theirs  to  strengthen 
their  influence.  This  fact,  itself,  might  therefore  well 
be  taken  ^  full  proof  that  the  Code,  received  by  the 
Jews,  after  the  Cs^tivity  was,  in  all  points,  the  same 
as  that  they  had  been  subject  to  before  it  It  was 
utterly  impossible  for  a  fabrication,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  have  succeeded.  . 

III.  Another  equally  strong  proof  is  derived  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Samaritans,  These  were  a  colony 
planted  by  Esarhaddon,  in  the  land  of  the  enslaved 
Israelites;  and  they  had  been  instructed  in  the 
Mosaic  Code,  by  a  priest  sent  from  the  captive  Jews 
(2  Kings  xvii.  27).  When  the  Jews  returned,  these 
Samaritans  wished  to  unite  with  them  in  rebuilding 
the  Temple,  and  in  social  acts  of  worship,  but  were  re- 
jected ;  and  in  consequence,  the  most  bitter  and  deadly 
hatred  arose  between  them,  which  continued  as  long 
as  the  nations  endured.  Now  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, though  written  in  different  characters,  is  in  all 
points  precisely  the  same  as  the  Jewish  one ;  save  an 
alteration  or  two,  introduced  to  support  the  claims  of 
precedence  of  their  own  Temple  to  that  of  Jerusalem. 
These  two  hostile  nations  thus  receiving  a  code  of 
laws,  as  of  divine  authority,  is  a  clear  proof  of  its 
being  considered  so  before  their  hostility  took  place, 
i.  e.  before  the  Captivity,  or  580  years  before  Christ. 
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IV.  A  similar  process  of  argument  carries  the 
aathenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  377  years  further  back, 
viz.  to  the  Separation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from 
that  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.  It  was  Ae 
manifest  interest  of  the  kings  of  Israel  to  alienate 
their  subjects  from  the  religion  and  Temple  of  the 
monarch  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  Pentateuch  presented 
a  great  obstacle  to  this;  it  sanctioned  no  separation; 
and  recognized  only  one  mode  and  place  of  worship; 
— one  High  Priest; — one  common  Tenople  for  sacri- 
fice, &c.  Had,  therefore,  its  divine  authority  not 
been  universally  acknowledged,  before  the  Separation, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  exposing  and 
proclaiming  the  fabrication  of  a  Code  so  injurious  to 
their  views.  Whereas  we  find  Jeroboam  and  bis 
successors  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  expe- 
dient of  deterioration  and  imitation.  They  made 
priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,— ordained  feasts 
like  those  of  Judah, — ^and  set  up  calves  of  gold,  saying 
"  It  is  too  much  for  thee  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem ;  these 
be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of 
Egypt."  Had  not  their  subjects  been  long  habituated 
to  reverence  and  obey  the  Code  of  Moses,  this  expe- 
dient would  not  have  been  at  all  necessary.  The 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  thus  established  to 
970  years  before  Christ. 

There  are  two  remarkable  events  corroborative  of 
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tbe  ai^g^oment,  and  proving  the  solemn  homage  paid  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  Pentateuch;  one^  whilst  the 
separate  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  existed  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah ;  the  other^  in  the  reign  of  his  great 
grandson  Josiah,  subsequent  to  the  captivity.  In  the 
farmer  J  King  Hezekiah  on  his  accession,  held  a  solemn 
meeting  (2  Kings  ch.  xviii.)  for  national  humiliation 
before  God,  to  open  the  House  of  God,  (which  his 
&^r  had  impiously  shut,)  and  restore  the  regular 
seryice  therein;  moreover,  by  proclamation,  he  in- 
vited the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  under  Hoshea,  (who 
seems  to  have  offered  no  opposition  thereto)  to  come 
and  "  serve  the  Lord  their  God,  that  the  fierceness  of 
Us  wrath  might  be  turned  away."  (2  Chron.  ch.  xxx.) 
And  though  many  of  the  latter,  from  disuse,  treated 
to  invitation  with  contempt,  yet  divers  of  the  tribes 
rf  Asher,  Manasseh,  and  Zebulon,  came,  and  joining 
^  the  people  of  Judah,  kept  the  solemn  feast  of  the 
Pwover.  "  So  there  was  great  joy  in  Jerusalem;  for 
since  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of 
«rael,  there  was  not  the  like  at  Jerusalem."  (2  Chron. 
^^^^  26.).  And  at  the  termination,  those  who  attended 
(^e  read)  went  and  brake  in  pieces  the  idolatrous 
^""Miges  which  had  been  set  up  in  their  respective  tribes, 
h  the  latter  J  King  Josiah,  and  the  whole  people  of  the 
Jews,  made  an  equally  public  and  solemn  recognition  of 
^  Pentateuch,  upon  finding  a  copy  thereof  "given  by 
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Moses,''  (oKHre  accarately  by  the  homd  of  Moses,  and 
possibly  his  very  autograph  originally  deposited  in  die 
Ark).  On  this  oceasicm  all  the  particular  ceremonies 
were  observed  (2  Chron.  xxxr.) ;  and  the  people  of 
Judah  and  Israel  united  in  solemn  celebration  of  die 
Passover,  such  as  there  had  not  been  since  the  days  of 
Samuel;  and  concurred  witii  the  Kong  Josiah,  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  xziv.)  <<  to  perfinrm  tiie  words  of  the  law, 
which  were  written  in  the  book  that  Hilkiah  thepriesi 
found  in  the  House  of  the  Lord." 

V.  These  decisive  facts  are  confirmed  still  furdier 
by  an  internal  evidence,  which  also  goes  to  estabM 
the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  up  to  a  higher  pe- 
riod, viz.  befbre  the  establishment  of  the  regal  gweri^ 
ment.  The  Pentateuch  exhibits  the  Jewish  govemmait 
as  of  a  peculiar  kind ; — not  regal — but  a  theocract; 
the  people  enacted;  the  senate  or  council  advised;  the 
Judge,  (who  was  not  a  constant,  but  an  occasional 
officer)  presided.  But  tiie  ultimate  appeal  was  to 
Jehovah  himself;  witiiout  whose  consent,  as  expressed 
by  his  oracle,  there  was  no  power  to  make  new  law^ 
or  repeal  old  ones.  This  code,  moreover,  always 
speaks  of  the  regal  government  as  an  irmovatum  to  suit 
the  caprice  of  the  people;  extorted  from  Samuel^ 
after  much  remonstrance,  when  they  had  lived  four 
hundred  years  under  their  original  form  of  govern- 
ment.   And    it  lays  their  kings  under  considerable 
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reitraiflts,  mortifymg  to  their  sensuality  and  ambi- 
tion :  they  were  '<  not  to  multiply  wives  to  them- 
selyes,  nor  silver  and  gold;"  neither  to  have  troops 
of  horses;  but  to  make  the  Law  of  Moses  their  guide 
in  all  points  (Deut,  xvii.).  Now  these  restraints  were 
grossly  and  fatally  violated  by  Solomon,  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  Jewish  kings.  Had,  then,  the  Mosaic 
Law  not  been  fully  acknowledged,  previous  to  the 
tune  of  Samuel,  he  never  would  have  ventured  to  have 
opposed  the  wishes  of  the  people,  or  to  lay  these 
restraints  upon  their  kings.  Neither  would  Saul  or 
Solomon  have  fsuled  to  expose  the  fabrication;  the 
^Nmer  of  whom  was  in  bitter  enmity  with  Samuel ; 
^  the  latter  must  have  felt  his  fame  and  passions 
^^niidied  and  rebuked,  by  the  stem  condemnation  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  Samuel,  therefore,  could  not  be 
tke  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch. 

This  brings  us  to  within  400  years  from  the  pro- 
^^d^tion  of  the  Mosaic  Code;  and  between  that  and 
toe  time  of  Moses,  no  possible  period  or  mode  can  be 
^gned  as  credible  for  its  promulgation  and  universal 
'•option,  other  than  the  generally  received  one,  viz. 
by  Moses  himself,  on  the  Israelites  entering  into 
Canaan. 

It  it  admitted,  that  the  Jews  often  violated  the 
^OMiie  Law;  but  the  fact  of  their  repentance  when  in 
distress,  and  submission  to  it  again,  from  a  persua- 
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sion  that  the  calamities  were  in  consequence  of  its 
violation,  is  a  clear  proof  of  their  previous  universal 
acknowledgment  of  it 

This,  however,  does  not  rest  on  inference  alone; 
there  is  also  direct  external  testimony  to  support  it 
There  are  a  number  of  different  works  extant,  received 
by  the  Jews  as  divine ;  histories ; — annals ; — propheti- 
cal and  poetical  works,  written  by  various  persons, — 
the  latest  soon  after  the  captivity; — which  take  up  and 
carry  back  the  history  of  the  Jews,  to  their  first  settle- 
ment in  Canaan  by  Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses. 
And  thus  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  Legis- 
lator himself.  All  these  multifarious  works  unite  in 
presupposing  the  existence  and  truth  of  the  Penta- 
teuch; and  uniformly  refer  to,  and  quote  it,  as  the 
only  true  and  genuine  account  of  the  history  and  laws 
of  the  Jews;  they  recite  its  facts;  refer  to  its  laws; 
celebrate  its  author ;  rebuke  both  people,  priests,  and 
kings,  for  neglect  of  its  injunctions;  and  never  give 
the  slightest  hint  of  any  other  law,  than  that  which  it 
contains.      Can  any  further  argument  be  necessary? 

The  Book  of  the  Law,  then,  must  surely  have  been 
the  same  which  the  Jews  have  received  from  the  pre- 
sent hour  back  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity ; — ro}ssX 
have  preceded  that  event,  because  received  by  the 
hostile  Samaritans,  planted  there  at  its  commencement; 
and  must  hsive  preceded  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  of 
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Jadab  and  Israel,  because  acknowledged  by  both ; — 
must  bave  preceded  tbe  establisbment  oiKings^  because 
admowledging  no  sucb  form  of  government,  bat  rather 
condemning  it ; — and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quoted  in  every 
possible  form,  by  every  writer,  and  every  sect,  from 
the  present  time,  back  to  the  immediate  successor  of 
Moses,  who  also  solemnly  attests  its  divine  original, 
must  have  been  the  very  Code  delivered  by  the  grqat 
Jewbh  legislator  Moses. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  Gemtintitess  ondAmtkentieUv  of  the  Four  last  Books 
cfihe  Pentaiemdi  proved,  Jhtm  the  sabject  and  struc- 
ture of  the  History  ; — wfiar  as  the  facts  are  not  mi- 
raculous. 


The  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch  contain  the  L.aw 
of  Moses,    and  the  fects   whereon   its  authority   is 
founded.   The  proof  of  their  genuineness  and  authenti- 
city may  be  deduced,  either  from  external  testimony ;  or 
from  internal  evidence,  as  seen  in  the  structure  of  the 
works  themselves.     The  former  has  been  noticed  in 
the  previous  chapter,  wherein  it  has  been  shown,  that 
these  books  were  received  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews,  from  the   period  of  their  first  settlement    in 
Canaan^;  and  the  latter  is  now  to  be  considered. 
If  the  Pentateuch  be  not  the  work  of  Moses,  it  is  a 

^  It  must  be  rememberedi  that  the  history  professed  to  be,  and  was 
received  as,  contemporaneous  with  the  facts  it  records ;  and  not  as  a 
compilation  long  after  the  nation  was  settled,  and  liable,  in  ccmse- 
quence,  to  fictitious  embellishment 
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forgery  imposed  upon  the  nation  in  his  name ;  and  that 
by  some  compiler,  long  subsequent  to  his  time ;  for  no 
one  would  have  ventured  on  such  a  fabrication,  at  any 
period  proximate  to  his  days^  or  even  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries; it  must  also  have  been  compiled  with  some 
iaign  in  view;  and  hence,  some  traces  of  this  could 
not  iail  to  be  detected  in  the  work  itself. 

L  The  facts  and  institutions^  which  the  books  con- 
tain, were  so  public  and  important,  that  it  seems  im- 
possible  a  fabrication  could  be  imposed  upon  the 
Mtion.    The  account  of  their  settlement  in  Egypt; 
of  their    increase   there ;   of  their  subsequent  cruel 
<f  pressions  and  bondage ;  of  their  departure  thence, 
in  one  vast  body ;  of  Pharaoh's  pursuit  and  destruction 
of  their  wandering  in  the  wilderness  for  40  years,  under 
Moses;  of  the  Code  of  religious  and  civil  laws  he  laid 
down;  of  the  splendid  and  elaborate  Tabernacle  he 
constructed ;  of  the  Tribe  set  apart  as  religious  in- 
structors ;  of  the  division  of  the  land  which  he  ap- 
pomted;  of  his  last  solemn  dying  exhortation,  not  to 
loisakethe  law  he  had  promulgated;  all  these  things 
^  of  such  a  kind,  that  if  not  true,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
tnejr  could  be  imposed  upon  a  whole  nation ;  and  that 
W  an  infant  colony,  or  a  savage  horde,  but  a  numerous 
nost  of  "  six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  women 
^d children,**  accompanied  also  "by  a  mixed  multitude, 
*nd  flocks  and  herds,  and  much  cattle ;"  and  whose 
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magnificent  Tabernacle,  distribution  of  property,  and 
other  civil  and  religious  institutions,  show  them  to  have 
reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Such  a  peq)Ie 
could  not  have  been  so  palpably  deceived  in  matters  of 
so  momentous  a  kind. 

II.  Moreover,  the  perfect  artlessness  and  simplicOy 
of  its  style  and  structure,  is  an  evidence  of  the  gena- 
ineness  of  the  Pentateuch.  Though  Moses  has  shown 
himself  capable  of  commanding  the  attention  and 
exciting  the  feelings  most  powerfully,  yet  his  work  is 
evidently  written  without  the  slightest  effort  to  f<»rm 
either  an  engaging  history,  or  a  beautiful  composition; 
as  would  have  been  the  case,  had  it  been  the  work  of 
a  fabricator.  Instead  of  separating  the  history  from 
the  laws  ; — giving  to  the  former  all  the  impressiveness 
which  its  peculiarity  was  capable  of;  and  arranging 
the  latter  in  a  regular  system ; — he  relates  the  occur- 
rences of  each  exactly  as  they  took  place ;  interrupt- 
ing the  course  of  the  history  with  occasional  detsuls  of 
laws,  modes  of  sacrifice,  dress  of  the  priests,  and 
minute  and  tedious  descriptions  of  the  materials  of  the 
tabernacle — even  to  the  size  of  the  rings  and  loops  of 
the  curtains.  Now  this  is  all  just  and  natural,  i^ 
Moses  was  really  the  author  of  Exodus.  In  his  cir- 
cumstances, all  these  things  were  of  importance;  te 
sets  down  the  laws,  when  and  as  he  received  them 
from  God ;  and  he  minutely  describes  the  particulars 
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connected  with  the  Temple  service ;  because  he  was 
divinely  directed  to  make  them  after  a  particular 
pattern  (Exodus  xxv.  9).  But  in  any  other  writer, 
such  a  practice  would  be  absurd.  The  same  argument 
applies  to  the  distinction  between  meats,  clean  and 
unclean;  modes  of  contracting  pollution  and  of  purifi- 
cation ;  which  are  tedious  and  complex,  and,  indeed, 
could  not  have  been  remembered  and  submitted  to, 
had  Aey  not  been  written  down,  and  become  autho- 
ritative, from  the  mode  in  which  they  were  first  pro- 
mulgated. 

III.  The  frequent  genealogies^ — which  were  not 
arbitrary  selections,  but  complete  enumerations  of  the 
original  stocks  of  the  Jewish  families,  and  formed  the 
public  register  of  the  title  deeds  (as  it  were)  to  their 
estates, — are  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  jEact  of  all  lands  reverting  back  at  each 
jubilee,  from  all  purchasers  to  the  original  family, 
would  have  caused  it  to  be  rejected  at  once,  had  it 
Wn  spurious ;  and  its  universal  reception,  therefore, 
stamps  both  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

IV.  The  geographical  enumeration  of  places,  and  the 
derivation  of  their  names  from  some  passing  occurrence 
tkereat;  the  series  of  marches,  lists  of  stations,  &c.  are 
also  a  proof  of  the  same.  No  fabricator  would  have 
ventured  upon  inserting  what  would  have  made  him 
so  liable  to  mistake,  and  consequent  detection,  without 
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at  all  adding  to  the  interest  of  his  work.  All  these 
things  bespeak  a  writer  present  at  the  transactions; 
deeply  interested  in  them ;  and  recording  them  in  the 
simple  natural  order,  as  they  occurred,  without  the 
slightest  design  to  captivate  or  allure,  but  simply  to 
state  the  truth. 

V.  But  the  most  striking  character  of  truth  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  its  manifest  impartiality.  Whether  the 
author  speaks  of  the  Patriarchs^  or  the  Jewish  nattan^ 
or  the  Legislator,  or  \i\&  family, — in  this  particular  he 
seems  distinguished  above  every  historian  in  the  world. 
1st,  Of  the  Patriarchs : — Though  he  gives  them  a 
high  deserved  character  as  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  yet  he  never  attempts  to  disguise  or  palliate 
their  failings,  or  even  their  crimes;  of  all  (except, 
perhaps,  Joseph)  something  is  recorded,  which  tends 
to  lower  tlieir  character,  and  thus  humble  the  national 
pride.  2ndly,  Of  the  Jewish  nation : — Both-  as  to 
their  obscure  origin  from  "  a  Syrian  ready  to  perish" 
(Deut  xxvi.  5.);  their  degrading  slavery ;  their  ingra- 
titude and  rebellion  against  God ;  their  faithlessness 
and  proneness  to  idolatry ; — he  frequently  reproaches 
them,  in  severe  and  bitter  terms,  and  tells  them 
emphatically  it  was  ^^  not  for  their  own  righteousness" 
that  God  gave  them  their  inheritance  of  Canaan. 
3rdly,  Of  his  own  family : — The  crime  of  his  brother 
Aaron,  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf;  his  sister 
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Mifiam's  attock  on  himself;  the  violatiaii  of  the  ritual 
law  by  the  sons  of  Aaron,  whidi  brought  death  upon 
them  !--are  all  impartially  stated*  Of  his  own  fiither-* 
io-laW)  we  have  nothing  but  merely  that  he  was  a  man 
of  wisdom;  and  of  his  wife^  that  she  was  an  Ethiopian 
*woaaQ|  and,  as  such,  an  object  of  contempt  and  oppo- 
sition to  his  own  brother  and  sister ;  whilst  of  his  own 
two  sons,  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  history,  and  they 
are  imdiating^uished  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Levitical 
tribet  4thly,  Of  himself : — ^The  entire  account  of  the 
first  eighty  years  of  his  life  is  comprised  simply  in 
twenty-two  verses  (Exod.  chap,  ii.)  And  when  God 
called  him  to  his  high  office,  he  displayed  a  strong 
relnctance  and  distrust  of  himself  (E^od.  chap,  iv.) 
and  only  acquiesced  when  Aaron  was  to  be  associated 
with  him,  and  to  be  the  spokesman,  and  thus  appa- 
feotly  the  chief, — himself  acting  a  seemingly  subordi- 
nate part  His  own  fault  at  Meribah  (for  which  he 
and  Aaron  were  excluded  from  Canaan),  when  he 
<<q>ake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,"  is  candidly  recorded, 
and  frequently  alluded  to,  in  bitter  sorrow  and  deep 
regret. 

M  this  bespeaks  genuine  truth  cohd  atdhenticity.  Had 
the  author  been  guided  merely  by  the  partialities  and 
feelings  of  the  human  mind,  there  would  have  been 
^  evident  desire  to  e^aU  the  character  of  himself  and 
his  nation,  and  to  soften  down  or  hide  their  failings 
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and  delinquencies.  This  is  strongly  exemplified  by  a 
comparisati  of  the  Pentateuch  with  Josephus's  compila- 
tion of  the  same  facts.  Though  he  preserves  all  the 
leading  events  of  the  history,  yet  he  sometimes  de- 
parts from  the  simple  narrative ;  and  in  almost  every 
such  instance,  manifestly  wishes  to  adorn  with  ficti- 
tious splendour  the  character  of  Moses ; — to  increase 
the  credibility  of  his  miracles ; — or  to  disguise  and 
palliate  the  misconduct  of  his  countrymen.  More- 
over, Josephus  does  exactly,  what  was  observed  that  a 
writer  desirous  to  please,  would  do ;  he  separates  the 
history  from  the  laws,  and  gives  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  dresses  of  the  priests,  and  ornaments  of  the 
tabernacle, — (not  as  Moses,  merely  to  instruct  the 
artists  to  make  them,  but,) — so  as  to  describe  the  impos- 
ing effect  they  had ;  and  the  rules  for  sacrifices  aod 
purifications  are  drawn  up  in  an  orderly  systematic 
manner. 

Here  is  a  striking  corroboration  of  the  argument  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch;  it  must  have  been 
the  work  of  such  an  eye-witness  of  the  facts  as  Moses, 
and  of  Moses  alone  ;  and,  if  genuine,  it  must  be  also 
authentic  ;  * — the  facts  were  too  momentous  and  recent 
to  admit  of  falsification. 

^  The  student  is  here  remindedi  that  by  genuine  is  meant,  that  the 
history  is  the  work  of  the  person  whose  name  it  bears ;  and  by  otf/A^s- 
tiCf  that  the  facts  it  records  were  really  true. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  ike  Four  last 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch  corifirmed  by  a  comparison 
of  the  hook  of  Deuteronomy  witk  tkose  of  Exodus^ 
Leviticusj  and  Numbers. 


The  exordium  to  the  last  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Deuteronomy,  is  remarkable.  It  states  that  it  is  not, 
like  the  previous  books,  a  complete  and  direct  journal 
of  all  the  events,  as  they  occurred ;  but  only  a  recapi" 
^fthUion  of  what  Moses  thought  proper  to  notice,  in 
Ws  parting  address  to  the  people,  a  little  before  his 
4eath.  Hence,  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  preced- 
^  books,  may  afford  a  distinct  proof  of  the  truth  of 
«^em  all ; — ^from  the  undesigned  coincidences^  that  might 
J^aturally  occur,  between  narratives  written  at  the  time 
"»e  events  took  place,  and  a  recapitulation,  under  such 
circamstances,  forty  years  afterwards. 
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IL  Ta  sUace  jwurfkahn :— A  variety  of  things 
aecessaiy  la  be  aotiGed  on  tkdr  actoal  entrance  into 
Ouaaaa,  are  fer  tke  j6rse  time  mentioned  in  this 
address  of  Moacs.  Then,  and  not  before^  doe 
speak  of  ^  die  place  whidi  the  Lord  should  choo 
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put  his  name  dierein"  (Deut  xii.  5.) :  then,  and  110/ 
before,  does  he  enjoin  them  to  bring  their  sacrifices 
and  offerings  to  the  same  holy  place :  then,  for  the 
fast  time,  are  rules  given  for  the  Lerites  migrating  to 
attend  God's  service  in  any  other  city*   Appointed  «to- 
tions  of  jadges  and  officers  arejlrst  fixed;  the  phrase, 
*^gate  of  the  city,"  is  perpetually  occurring,  though 
ne^er  mentioned  before*     Moreover,  we  have,  (now 
that  they  were  coming  into  actual  conflict  with  their 
enemies,  whose  land  they  were  progressively  to  pos- 
Mfls,)  for  the^r^  time,  the  legitimate  causes  of  excuse 
from  war  stated, — such  as,  having  built  a  new  house, 
planted  a  vineyard,    or   being  betrothed  to  a  wife 
(Dent  XX.  5.).     All  these  things  imply  a  change  of 
society,  from  a  congregational  camp  to  a  settled  abode 
in  the  promised  land.    Now,  also,  Moses  enlarges  upon 
die  fertility  and  excellence  of  the  land.     Had  he  done 
so  at  any  earlier  period,  it  would  only  have  excited 
impatience  at  their  detention.    And  when  the  mani- 
festly unstudied  and  artless  style  of  the  writer  is  con* 
<>^^ered,  this  peculiar  difference  of  the  last  book  from 
die  preceding  ones,  and  its  suitableness  to  existing 
^'innunstances,  seems  to  result  from  reality  alone :  it 
Gently  is  not  the  laboured  artifice  of  fiction. 

III.  There  are  coincidences  of  a  more  recondite  and 
^rcidUms  kind.  In  the  modes,  for  instance,  of  purifi- 
^on  from  leprosy,  and  from  pollution  by  a  dead  body. 
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It  may  be  premised,  ist,  That  the  very  mimUenesSi 
or  recanditeness  of  a  coincidence,  gives  a  greater  value 
to  an  argument  founded  upon  it;  because,  the  more 
circuitous  it  is,  the  more  difficult  it  would  have  been 
to  fabricate ; — and,  2ndly,  That  if  the  narrative  and 
recapitulation  seem  at  first  to  contradict  each  other, — 
but  on  close  investigation,  the  apparent  contradiction 
vanishes,  it  confirms  the  absence  of  art,  and  proves  the 
truth  and  reality  of  the  whole. 

I.  The  very  peculiarity  of  the  position  in  which  the 
Jews  are  represented  to  be,  (such  as  they  were  never 
in  before  or  since,)  on  leaving  Egypt  all  congregated 
together,  and  dwelling  in  tents ;  having  no  landed  pro- 
perty or  houses,  or  local  tribunal,  &c., — is  a  presump- 
tian  of  truth.  No  fictitious  writer  would  have  ven- 
tured to  fabricate  a  history  so  manifestly  difficult  to 
describe ;  nor  if  he  had,  could  it  have  been  so  artfully 
done,  but  that  some  inconsistency  of  fact  or  expression 
would  betray  itself  in  the  work.  But  this  is  never  the 
case  in  the  Pentateuch :  its  &cts  and  language  are,  in 
every  case,  both  direct  and  incidental,  exactly  suited 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  people's  circumstances. 

II.  To  adduce  particulars . — A  variety  of  things 
necessary  to  be  noticed  on  their  actual  entrance  into 
Canaan,  are  for  the  Jirst  time  mentioned  in  this  last 
address  of  Moses.  Then,  and  not  before^  does  he 
speak  of  ^^  the  place  which  the  Lord  should  choose  to 
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put  his  name  therein"  (Deut  xii.  5.) :  then,  and  not 
before^  does  he  enjoin  them  to  bring  their  sacrifices 
and  offerings  to  the  same  holy  place:  then,  for  the 
Jirst  time,  are  rules  given  for  the  Lerites  migrating  to 
attend  God's  service  in  any  other  city*  Appointed  ^to- 
tioTis  of  judges  and  officers  9Xq  Jirst  fixed;  the  phrase, 
*^  gate  of  the  city,"  is  perpetually  occurring,  though 
never  mentioned  before*  Moreover,  we  have,  (now 
that  they  were  coming  into  actual  conflict  with  their 
enemies,  whose  land  they  were  progressively  to  pos- 
sess,) for  ^e  first  timej  the  legitimate  causes  of  excuse 
from  war  stated, — such  as,  having  built  a  new  house, 
pliufited  a  vineyard,  or  being  betrothed  to  a  wife 
(Deut.  XX.  5.).  All  these  things  imply  a  change  of 
society,  from  a  congregational  camp  to  a  settled  abode 
in  the  promised  land.  Now,  also,  Moses  enlarges  upon 
the  fertility  and  excellence  of  the  land.  Had  he  done 
so  at  any  earlier  period,  it  would  only  have  excited 
impatience  at  their  detention.  And  when  the  mani- 
festly unstudied  and  artless  style  of  the  writer  is  con- 
sidered, this  peculiar  difference  of  the  last  book  from 
the  preceding  ones,  and  its  suitableness  to  existing 
circumstances,  seems  to  result  from  reality  alone :  it 
evidently  is  not  the  laboured  artifice  of  fiction. 

III.  There  are  coincidences  of  a  more  recondite  and 
circuitous  kind.  In  the  modes,  far  instance,  of  purifi- 
cation from  leprosy,  and  from  pollution  by  a  dead  body. 
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In  the  fonner,  the  directions  are  prospective^  with 
reference  to  their  being  settled  in  Canaan,  and  are  all 
applicable  to  a  house  ;  whilst  in  the  latter,  which  was 
of  perpetual  obligation,  no  change  is  made,  but  all  the 
old  directions,  applicable  to  a  tent^  remain  in  force. 
Now  a  dead  body  lying  in  a  house  would  produce  no 
effect  different  from  its  lying  in  a  tent,  and  therefore 
no  difference  of  purification  was  necessary :  whereas 
in  purifying  from  leprosy,  all  the  materials  of  a  tent, 
as  wool,  leather,  &c.,  are  mentioned,  as  exhibiting 
peculiar  symptoms  of  infection,  and  therefore  the 
mention  of  the  tent  itself  was  unnecessary;  but  the 
materials  of  a  house  being  different,  required  a  parti- 
cular specification.  All  this  could  never  have  entered 
a  fabricator's  head. 

The  directions  as  to  the  service  of  the  Levites,  in 
taking  care  of  the  Tabernacle,  furnish  many  evidences 
of  the  same  kind :  to  adduce  but  two.  In  the  3rd  and 
4th  chapters  of  Numbers,  the  parts  of  the  Tabernacle 
to  be  carried  by  each  family  of  the  Levites,  are  mi- 
nutely specified ;  the  two  next  chapters  relate  to  some- 
thing entirely  different ;  the  7th  states  that  the  princes 
of  Israel  offered  six  waggons,  and  twelve  oxen,  which 
Moses  employed,  and  assigned  to  two  families  of  the 
Levites,  V  according  to  their  service ;"  (for  the  third 
were  specially  appointed  to  carry  the  Holy  of  Holier 
upon  their  shoulders) :  now  to  one  of  these  families 
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two  waggons,  and  to  the  other  your  are  assigned ;  the 
reason  of  this  inequality  is  not  specified;  but  on 
referring  to  the  4th  Chapter,  v.  31.  we  find  the  latter 
had  the  solid  heavy  parts,  whilst  the  former  had  only 
the  light  materials,  as  curtains,  &c,  to  carry.  Such 
a  peculiar  and  minute  coincidence  is  quite  natural,  on 
the  supposition  of  Moses,  who  arranged  the  matter, 
being  the  recorder  of  it :  but  it  is  wholly  impossible 
that  a  forger  should  think  of  it  Again  in  the  2nd 
chapter  of  Numbers,  it  is  directed  that — (the  twelve 
tribes  being  arranged  in  four  divisions) — on  their  march, 
the  Tabernacle  with  the  Levites  should  go  between 
the  second  and  third:  but  in  the  10th  chapter  there  is 
an  apparent  contradiction  ;  for  at  verse  17,  we  read  of 
the  Tabernacle  proceeding  after  the  first  division. 
This  however  is  reconciled  afterwards :  for  at  verse 
2^  we  find  that,  though  the  less  sacred  parts,  (as  the 
outside  works,  &c.)  were  carried  after  the  first  divi- 
sion; yet  the  Sanctuary,  the  Holy  of  Holies  itself, 
(^  Tabernacle  kot'  i%o\r\v)i  with  its  furniture,  did 
Jiotset  out  till  after  the  second;  the  reason  moreover  is 
signed, — that  those  who  had  the  outside  parts,  might 
thus  have  time  to  set  them  up,  and  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  the  Sanctuary,  by  the  time  it  arrived. 
Could  a  forger  have  written  this  ?  could  one,  who  had 
uved  at  a  time  when  these  marches  had  all  ceased,  and 
the  Israelites  were  fixed  in  the  land,  have  thought  of 
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insertiDg  such  nUnutuBi  or  made  them  so  circuitously 
cohere? 

IV.  There  are  differences  in  statements  of  tacts 
observable,  on  comparing  the  Jtr^ef  narrative  in  Exodos 
with  the  recapitulation  in  Deuteronomy.  To  adduce 
but  twOf  out  of  many.  In  the  former,  (Exodus  xviii. 
17.)  Moses  gives  the  credit  of  originating  some  salu- 
tary measures  of  government,  (as  to  the  appointment 
of  subordinate  <^cers,  to  assist  him,)  to  Jethro  his 
fiither^in-law :  whilst  in  the  latter,  he  says  nothing  of 
Atm,  but  states  they  were  so  elected  in  consequence  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  There  is  however  no  contra- 
diction after  all;  for  we  find  on  investigation,  that 
Jethro  suggested  the  appointment,  subject  to  God's 
approval,  ^^  if  God  shall  command  thee  so ''  (Exodus 
xviii.  21);  and  therefore  it  is  very  probable,  that 
Moses  after  so  consulting  God,  did  refer  the  matter  to 
the  people,  as  to  the  choice  of  the  individuals.  Not 
only  therefore  are  the  two  statements  consistent,  but 
their  difference  is  very  natural ;  for  in  the  direct  record 
at  the  time,  he  would  be  likely  to  dwell  upon  the  prin- 
cipal ^ac^,  which  led  to  the  appointment;  whereas  in 
the  recapitulatory  address  to  the  people,  40  years 
afterwards,  he  would  naturally  notice  the  part  they 
themselves  had  in  the  selection  of  the  judges ;  in  order 
to  conciliate  their  regard  and  future  obedience.  A 
similar  difference  occurs  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  spies,  to  search  the  Land  of  Canaait.  In  the 
Becapitulatum,  Moses  mentions  two  drcumstances, 
vhidi  are  omitted  in  the  direct  narrative:  one,  that 
on  their  first  approach  to  the  promised  land,  he  com- 
manded them  to  go  up  at  once,  trusting  in  God,  who 
was  with  them ;  the  other,  that  their  delay  and  the 
plan  of  sending  of  spies,  originated  with  themselves; 
and  that  it  was  at  their  own  request  that  God  directed 
Moses  to  appoint  the  spies.  This  omission  again  is 
natural :  in  recording  the  event,  Moses  was  more  intent 
upon  the^a/  event  itself,  than  upon  the  subordinate 
causes  that  led  to  it ;  but  when  addressing  the  people 
it  was  expedient  he  should  recal  to  them,  that  the 
prime  oriffin  of  that  fatal  step  was  to  be  found  in  their 
own  disobedience  to  his  command ;  in  order  to  impress 
inore  strongly  the  necessity  of  obedience  for  the  future. 
^0  fabricator  would  have  ventured  upon  such  differ- 
ences of  statement ;  whereas  the  account  being  ffenuine 
whether  the  legislator  adds  to  his  original  narrative,  or 
o^its  from  it,  we  clearly  discern  the  feelings  of  nature 
^  the  coincidence  of  truth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  same  ArgumaU^  founded  on  undesigned  Coinci- 
deneesy  applM  to  the  narrative  o/*  miraculous  events^ 
in  the  Four  hut  Books  of  the  Pentateuch. 


The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  professes  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  an  eye-witness  to  the  miracles,  recorded 
in  the  preceding  history  of  he  deliverance  of  the  Is- 
raelites, from  Egypt;  and  of  an  eye-witness,  too, 
addressing  a  nation,  who  were  also  themselves  eye- 
witnesses oli  them.  Hence,  we  may  expect  the  same 
undesigned  coincidences  between  the  Recapitulatory 
Address  and  the  previous  direct  History  of  those  mt- 
raculous  events,  as  was  noticed  in  the  previous  cluster, 
with  respect  to  the  ordinary  ones ;  arising  out  of  the 
different  circumstances  of  Moses,  at  those  two  dif- 
ferent periods. 

In  the  direct  narrative,  the  miracles  are  all  minutely 
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and  drcomstantially  related;  the  time,  place,  and 
occasion,  of  each  are  specified;  and  both  common  and 
miracolous  events  are  combined  in  one  orderly  series. 
Had  the  recapitulation  therefore  been  fabricated,  to 
gain  credit  for  doubtful  supernatural  facts,  there  would 
be  an  evident  desire  to  magnify  those  miracles,  and  to 
obviate  objections*  But  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs ; 
no  arguments  are  adduced  to  prove  them ;  they  are 
always  adverted  to  as  notoriously  true^  and  unques- 
tioned; and  are  only  introduced  as  being  decisive 
motives  for  obedience  to  the  Laws.  Nay,  sometimes 
sach  circumstances,  as,  though  not  miraculous,  would 
diow  the  necessity  of  obedience,  are  dwelt  upon  as 
particularly  as  the  miracles  themselves. 

Thus,  in  the  first  three  clusters  of  Deuteronomy, 
Moses  recounts  God's  dealings  with  them  during  the 
forty  years  previous ;  and  alludes  to  the  miracles  in 
general  terms  only,  as  aggravations  of  their  guilt,  in 
not  confiding  entirely  in  God;  merely  introducing 
the  miracles  incidentally^  and  blending  them  with  such 
other  common  &cts,  as  naturally  tend  to  impress  them 
^  a  resolution  of  better  obedience.  And  whenever 
^  allasion  is  made,  be  it  observed,  it  always  arises 
(mtofthe  very  topic,  on  which  the  legislator  is  treating; 
^  that  often  in  such  a  way,  as  could,  only  be  intelli- 
g^le  to  those  who  had  themselves  witnessed  the  facts 
allodedto. 
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When,  for  instance,  he  cautions  them  against  idolatry, 
he  does  not  reason  on  the  ground  of  its  absurdity  ;  but, 
— adverting  to  the  awful  appearances  at  the  delivery 
of  the  Law  cm  Mount  Horeb,  when  ^^  God  spake 
unto  them  out  of  the  fire," — because  they  ^^saw  no 
similitude^**  on  that  occasion*     How  could  this  have 
been,  had  the  account  beena&brication,  or  the  people 
themselves  had  not  witnessed  it?     Again,  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  the  only  precepts  of  the  Law, 
which  God  iJrm^^proclaimed  to  the  assembled  people; 
the  rest  of  it  was  promulgated  through  Moses.     Now 
in  order  to  impress  upon  them  the  equal  validity  of 
what  he  announced,  with  what  God  proclaimed,  Moses 
does  not  ostentatiously  refer  to  the  frequent  displays  of 
the  miraculous  power,  wherewith  he  was  invested ;  but 
he  rests  his  argument  upon  a  very  different  ground, 
viz.,  ^<  that  in  their  alarm  at  the  awful  events,  they 
had  declined  hearing  the  rest  of  the  Lmw  direictly  Jrom 
God  Himself,  and  entreated  it  to  be  conveyed  to  them 
through  him."     Would  any  fabricator,  or  eVen  long* 
subsequent  compiler,  have  dogged  his  statements  with 
such  a  circumstance  as  this  ?     Further : — Exhorting 
the  people  to  the  love  and  obedience  of  God,  Moses 
says,  ^^  if  ye  hearken  to  these  judgments,  the  Lord 
will  take    away  from   thee  all  sickness;    and   will 
put  none  of  the  evil  diseases  (which  thou  knowest) 
upon  thee."     (Deut.  vii.  15.)     To  confirm  this,  it  is 
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added,  ^^  remember  what  the  Lord  did  to  Miriam  by 
the  way:"  and  if  they  should  rebel,  this  threatening 
is  given,  ^^  as  the  nations  which  the  Lord  dedroyeth 
before  yoor  £eu^,  so  shall  ye  perish."  Do  not  these 
very  in^incidental  allusions  bear  on  the  face  of  them 
the  character  of  truth  ?  There  is  a  naturalness  in  the 
very  mode  of  their  introduction,  which  no  forger  or 
compiler  could  imitate. 

When  the  Israelites  were  encouraged  not  to  fear 
the  Canaanites,  it  is  promised,  that  ^^  God  would  drive 
them  out,  hy  little  and  little :"  a  fabricator  would  have 
been  more  desirous  to  magnify  and  exalt,  than  to  think 
of  such  a  limitation  as  this.  When  Moses  came  down 
from  communing  with  God  on  the  mount,  the  remark- 
able fiEict  is  recorded,  that  a  splendor  was  communicated 
to  his  &ce,  from  his  near  approach  to  the  divine  pre- 
sence, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  ^^  put  a  veil  on  his 
ftoe,"  whilst  speaking  to  the  people.  Now  this  is 
^i^tner  again  alluded  tOy  either  in  the  direct  history,  or 
Trapitulation ;  though  every  other  fact  connected  with 
it  is  repeatedly  noticed.  If  Moses  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch, this  silence  is  naturally  suited  to  the  modesty 
of  ^  the  meekest  of  men ;"  but  if  so  peculiar  a 
ficdon  had  entered  into  any  one's  mind,  is  it  likely  he 
would  notice  it  hut  once  ? 

There  is  only  one  miracle,  in  the  Recapitulation,  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  direct  History ;  viz., 
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the  circumstance  of  ^^  the  raiment  of  the  whole  nation 
not  waxing  oldj  for  forty  years."  And  why  ?  Because 
it  could  not,  being  a  continuous  miracle,  be  noticed 
with  80  clear  and  fill  effect^  as  at  its  completion^  and 
when  its  very  cessation  would  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  most  careless.  This  is  the  coincidental  propriety 
of  truth. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  whenever  we  have 
any  accounts  of  opposition  to  the  Jewish  legislator, 
(to  punish  which  some  of  the  most  signal  miracles 
were  wrought,)  in  every  instance  there  may  be  disco- 
vered, in  the  rank  and  station  of  the  individual,  some- 
thing which  might  naturally  account  iox  their  admitting 
the  spirit  of  pride  and  jealousy  that  prompted    it. 
Thus,  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses  because 
of  the  Ethiopian  woman  he  had  married,  and  said, 
^<  Hath  the  Lord  spoken  only  by  Moses?     Hath  he  not 
also  spoken  hyusf^  (Numb.  xii.  2.)    Aaron  was  Moses' 
elder  brother:  he  was  High  Priest;  his  family  had  been 
appointed  to  the  priesthood,  whilst  that  of  Moses  was 
undistinguished;  his  availing  himself  of  what  might 
appear  as  a  derogatory  act  in  Moses  in  order  to  exalt  Arm- 
5^^  may  therefore  seem  natural;  butwhyshould  Miriam 
also  be  coupled  with  him  ?  Turning  back  to  the  only  place 
where  the  History  mentions  her,  (Exod.  xv.  20.)  we  find 
her  to  have  been  singularly  honored^  and,  actuated  by  a 
divine  inspirationy  heading  the  daughters  of  Israel,  to  have 
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joined  in  the  triumphant  hymn  of  gratitude  to  God  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  Red  Sea.  This 
explains  the  passage  <^  Hath  not  God  spoken  by  us  ?* 

In  a  similar  manner  we  find,  upon  investigation,  that 
tbe  opposition  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  (Lev.x.  1.)  and 
^ain  that  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  may  be 
traceable  to  the  high  honour  and  rank  which  they  held ; 
the  sacredness  of  the  function  which  they  discharged; 
or  the  family  connexions  they  possessed ;  from  which 
circamstances  they  were  disposed  to  dispute  the  title 
of  Moses  to  pre-eminence. 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  with  respect  to 
the  punishment  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  On 
a  cursory  perusal,  (Numb,  xvi.)  the  impression  on  the 
mind  is,  that  all  their  families  were  destroyed  in  their 
tents  with  them ;  but  subsequentiy  (Numb.  xxvi.  11.) 
we  read,  "  the  children  of  Korah  died  not"  Now  on  a 
niinute  investigation,  and  only  from  a  close  induction 
of  particulars,  from  different  verses,  this  account  is 
gathered,  that  Korah  was  standing  (not  like  Dathan 
J^d  Abiram,  who  were  with  their  wives  and  children, 
at  their  tent  doors,  but)  apart  from  his  family,  at  the 
<^r  of  the  Tabernacle,  which  was  at  some  distance 
ftom  his  tent;  and  that  whilst  the  whole  of  the  families 
of  the  two  former  perished  with  them,  by  the  earth 
<^niQg  ]ier  mouth  and  swallowing  them  up,  Korah, 
^the  men  of  his  company,  perished  by  fire  from  the 
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Lord.  The  narrative, — thus  seeming  to  approach  to 
contradiction,  but  on  accurate  examination,  not  only 
esci^ing  it,  but  also  enabling  us  to  discover  why 
Korah's  £Eunily  escaped  the  ruin  which  involved  the 
rest, — ^presents  such  a  latent  and  indirect  coincidence, 
as  demonstrates  its  truth,  and  proves  it  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness  r  from  that  Moses 
to  whom  the  Jews  have  universally  ascribed  the  book 
that  contains  it,  and  have  therefore  admitted  it  as  the 
code  of  their  law,  the  rule  of  their  religion,  and  the 
only  true  record  of  their  history. 


CHAPTER  V. 


^Thecommon  Events  of  tJieJetoish  History  are  incredible, 
if  separated  firam  the  miraculous ;  hat  when  combined 
with  theniy  they  form  one  natural  and  consistent  nar- 


In  considering  this  proposition,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
enqmre;  First,  "whether  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  I^pt, — ^the  promulgation  of  the  law, — and  their 
establishment  in  Canaan,-— can  be  adequately  ac- 
counted for  by  unassisted  human  agency,  using  merely 
natural  means:"  or.  Second,  "whether  on  the  contrary, 
Aie  accomplishment  of  these  events,  and  consequent 
establishment  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  were  not  such,  as 
no  mere  human  power  could  have  overcome ;  and  con- 
^uently,  that  we  must  admit  the  sacred  accounts  of 
<livine  interposition,  as  the  only  adequate  cause  for 
events  so  marvellously  extraordinary."  In  pursuance 
of  this  enquiry,  we  must,  therefore,  separate  the  com- 
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men  from  the  miraculous  hats,  and  consider  whether 

the  fonn^  can  be  rationally  entertained,  if  we  reject 

the  latter. 

L  Let  us  contemplate  the  charader  and  conduct  of 

the  Legislator.     Bom  when  his  nation  were  crushed 
under  a  horrible  despotism ;   rescued  providentiaUy 
from  the  death  to  which  a  cruel  edict  doomed  him;  and 
adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter;  he  was  <<  mighty  both 
in  words  and  deeds ;"  i.  e.  conversant  in  learning  and 
judicious  in  conduct     For  he  was  neither  eloquent,  nor 
possessed  of  military  prowess,  as  his  own  declaration 
and  conduct  prove.    (Exod.  iv.  10.  and  xvii.  8 — 12.) 
When  grown  up  to  mature  manhood,  he  appears  to 
have  been  shocked  at  tiie  idolatry  and  vices  of  the 
Egyptian  court;  and  revolting  at  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised on  his  countrymen,  he  made  an  attempt  for  th^ 
deliverance,  trusting  in  God's  aid  for  success.     (Heb. 
xi.  24.  and  Acts  vii.  23.)     His  premature  att^npt 
failing,  he  fled  from  Pharaoh's  court,  and  dwelt  in 
exile  from  Egypt  for  forty  years,  during  which  he  led 
a  quiet,  pastoral  life,  managing  and  attending  to  his 
domestic  concerns. 

He  is  now  fourscore  ;  and,  if  we  exclude  divine  inter- 
position,  we  are  to  believe,  that  from  some  rash  impulse 
he  suddenly  forsakes  his  family  and  home,  and  resumes 
in  his  old  age,  an  enterprise,  which  he  had  abandoned 
even  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth ;  and  that  he  did  sO} 
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without  having  a  single  requisite  of  eloquence,  miU- 
taiy  skill,  influence,  or  power,  for  so  mighty  a  task  as 
the  deliverance  of  a  whole  nation.  It  is  true  the  Is- 
raelites began  to  expect  a  deliverer,  and  they  might 
the  more  readily  be  excited  by  a  pretender  to  Divine 
mission.  But  this  applies  not  to  the  Effyptians^  who 
held  them  in  bondage;  and  by  whom  the  pretended 
credentials  from  Heaven  would  be  narrowly  scrutinized, 
before  they  would  consent  to  lose  the  valuable  services 
rf their  vassals,  by  which  they  hadprqfitetl  for  nearly 
300  years.  Moreover  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
W)  force  was  ever  so  much  as  attempted  to  be  used  by 
the  Israelites.  Moses,  professing  simply  to  be  Jeho- 
vah's messenger,  and  with  only  his  rod  in  his  hand, 
goes  to  demand  their  deliverance.  The  angry  despot 
not  only  rejected  the  demand  contemptuously,  but 
made  it  a  pretext  for  still  greater  oppression,  and  more 
rigid  exaction;  (Exod.  v.)  so  that  the  people  bitterly 
^proached  Moses,  as  the  cause  of  their  aggravated 
borings ;  whilst  he,  perplexed  and  distressed,  ven- 
tured to  pour  forth  his  complaints  to  God,  in  couse- 
qwence.     (Exod.  v.  22.) 

Here  then  is  the  first  crisis;  in  which  the  attempt 
of  Moses  seems  utterly  hopeless.  Scorned  by  Pharaoh, 
almost  execrated  by  his  own  countrymen,  without 
f^iurces  of  any  human  kind,  he  stands  opposed  to  a 
despotic  sovereign  of  a  mighty  nation ;  and  if  divine 
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interposition  be  excluded,  he  has  no  resource,  except 
in  the  siqiposed  magfical  arts  of  his  Egyptian  edaca- 
tioB ;  being  also  surrounded  and  watched  by  all  the 
priests  and  magicians,  (themselves  his  previous  in- 
structors therein,)  and  having  only  a  single  eo-adjutor, 
his  brother  Aaron. 

II.  But  what  is  the  result?  Within  a  short  space,— 
no  human  force  being  used,  not  a  single  bow  or  sword 
being  lifted, — Pharaoh  is  humbled ;  his  people  terri- 
fied ;  and  they  urge  the  Israelites  to  hasten  their  de- 
parture; granting  them  aU  their  demands  \  even  of 
silver,  jewels,  and  gold ;  and  the  Israelites  commence 
their  emigration,  "  600,000  men,"  besides  women  and 
children,  and  ^<  a  mixed  multitude  also  with  them,  and 
flocks  and  herds  and  much  cattle  !"     (Exod.  xii.  37.) 

Yet  the  leader  of  this  vast  body  admits,  that  be 
acted  without  the  slightest  human  foresight ;  so  that 
they  even  did  not  leaven  the  bread  for  their  journey: 
he  leads  them,  moreover,  not  by  a  direct  course,  or  one 
the  most  favourable  for  flight,  but  actually  conducts 
them  into  a  defile,  with  mountains  on  each  side,  and 
the  sea  in  front !  and  to  crown  their  difficulties,  the 
Egyptians,  recovering  from  their  panic,  pursue  them, 
thus  entangled  and  shut  in,  and  drive  them  to  des- 
pairing reproaches  against  their  leader. 

^  The  Israelites  demanded  (which  is  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  word),  and  the  EgjrptiaDS  gave  readily,  in  order  to  purchase  tbeir 
more  speedy  departure. 
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Here  is  the  second  crisis  ;  apparently  more  hopeless 
tlum  the  former.  On  one  side,  a  regular  numerous 
disciplined  army,  with  chariots  and  horsemen ;  and  on 
the  other,  a  confused  multitude  of  women  and  children, 
with  men  as  spiritless  as  they,  clamorous  even  to  return 
bade  to  slavery  under  their  former  task-masters.  ( Exod. 
ziv.  12.) 

In  this  terrible  predicament,  the  leader's  direction  to 
them  is,  simply  that  "  they  were  to  stand  still ;"  he 
lias  no  exhortations  to  rouse  them  to  action,  as  the  only 
way  to  escape ;  they  were  to  stand  still :  "  the  Lord 
Aotdd  fight  for  them ;  and  they  should  see  their  ene- 
mies no  more  again  for  ever!"  (Exod.  xiv.  13.)  In  a 
mere  human  leader,  could  this  be  anything  but  the 
Teriest  frenzy?  And  yet  the  event  corresponded  !  The 
Iffaelites  escape  "  by  the  way  of  the  sea;"  while  the 
%yptians  perish  by  the  same  sea,  we  know  not  how 
^  why,  if  we  reject  the  miraculous  interposition  that 
fivided  it 

III.  After  a  few  months,  we  find  the  Israelites  on 
the  borders  of  that  land,  to  which  they  had  emigrated ; 
their  leader  exhorts  them,  confiding  in  God's  promise, 
to  go  up  and  possess  it;  ihey  hesitate,  and  prefer  to 
%nd  spies  to  explore  it,  whose  report  of  the  vast 
strength  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  fills  them 
^fli utter  dismay;  they  refuse  to  advance;  they  are 
>tuik  in  despair ;  they  lift  up  their  voices  and  weep, 
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and  respond  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Moses  aad 
Aaron,  with  the  bitterest  reproaches  ;  they  even  pro- 
ceed so  violently,  as  to  threaten  <'to  stone  them  with 
stones  till  they  die,''  and  electing  another  leader,  to 
return  to  Egypt 

Here  is  the  third  crisis.  And  what  course  would 
merely  human  prudence  have  dictated  to  their  leader, 
but  to  soothe  the  multitude,  till  their  panic  subsided; 
and  gradually  to  restore  their  confidence,  by  reminding 
them  of  the  peril  they  had  already  escaped,  and  the 
dangers  they  had  surmounted  ?  Yet  instead  of  this,  he 
denounces  against  this  whole  exasperated  multitude 
the  extreme  wrath  of  God  ! — ^forbids  them  to  resume 
their  enterprise;  tells  them  they  shall  never  suc- 
ceed in  it;  suffers  them  not  to  return  to  Eg^t;  and 
yet  permits  them  not  to  invade  Canaan  !  And  more- 
over, he  denounces  that  he  will  march  and  counter- 
march them,  for  forty  years f  in  the  wilderness,  till  every 
one  of  the  rebellious  host,  now  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
shall  be  dead :  and  that  then,  and  not  till  then,  their 
children  shall  successfully  invade  and  possess  Canaan ! 

Could  this  denunciation,  again,  be  anything  but  the 
most  absolute  folly  and  frenzy,  if  it  had  nothing  beyond 
human  authority  to  support  it?  And  what  would 
have  been  its  reception  amongst  a  whole  exasperated 
nation,  if  there  had  not  been  some  visible  manifestation 
of  divine  power  to  enforce  it  ? 
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The  result,  however,  proved  again  the  truth  of  the 
deoundatioii.  The  whole  of  this  vast  multitade,  com- 
prisiog  upwards  of  two  millions  of  souls,  were  detained 
for  forty  years  in  a  barren  wilderness,  where  not  a 
fflDgle  caravan  of  travellers  could  subsist  by  their  own 
resources :  and  this  Jaet,  moreover,  establishes  the 
tnith  of  another  miraculous  interposition,  (which  no 
bmnan  imagination  could  have  invented,)  viz.  their 
continued  siq^port  by  manna  from  heaven,  during  the 
wkole  of  that  period  of  forty  years  \  "  until  all  the  gene- 
ration of  the  men  of  war  were  wasted  from  among  the 
ko8t,  as  the  Lord  sware  unto  them.'*  (Deut  ii.  14.) 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  they  were  permitted  to  invade 
the  country,  and  settle  therein. 

The  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
<or  such  a  period,  and  under  such  circumstances,  can- 
^  be  accounted  for,  without  admitting  and  recog- 
nizing the  divine  interposition.  Indeed,  their  whole 
"istory  is  utterly  inexplicable,  and  incredible,  on  any 
<>ther  supposition,  than  that  of  Jehovah  miraculously 
SQstaining  and  governing  His  chosen  people ;  and  by 
^^i^Dsequence  establishing  the  divine  original  of  the 
Mosaic  Law. 

*  Their  detention  after  the  rebellion  at  Kadesh  Bamea  was  only 
^''^^eiglit  years ;  the  f<Mrty  years  are  computed  firom  tiieir  departure 
wtt  of  Egypt ;  and  manna  began  to  be  given  in  the  second  month  after 

that 


CHAPTER  VI. 


*^  The  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  being  admittedj  ike 
Miracles  recorded  in  the  Jour  last  Books  of  it  are 
unquestionably  true^  and  clearly  supernatural;  evi- 
denced by  the  application  of  Leslie* s  four  marks  of 
certainty^* 


At  a  solemn  congregation  of  the  whole  people  of 
Israel,  we  find  Moses,  in  the  course  of  his  public 
address,  uttering  to  them  the  following  injunction  : — 
^^When  thy  son  asketh  thee  in  time  to  come,  saying, 
'What  mean  the  Testimonies  and  the  Statutes,  and  the 
Judgments  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  commanded 
you  ?'  Then  shalt  thou  say  unto  thy  son,  *  We  were 
Pharaoh's  bondsmen  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  brought 
us  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand ;  and  the  Lord 
showed    signs   and    wonders    great    and  sore  upon 
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'Egyptf  and  upon  Pbaraoh,  and  upon  all  his  household, 
before  our  eyes ;" — "  and  the  Lord  commanded  us  to 
do  all  these  statutes/"  (Deut  vi.  20—24.) 

This  public  appeal  of  the  Jewish  Legislator  to  his 
nation,  as  being  themselves  eye-witnesses  of  the 
miracles  he  had  wrought,  is  conclusive  that  the  super- 
natural facts  he  alludes  to  did  certainly  take  place ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  Law  he  established  is  founded  on  those 
fectB,  and  proves  their  reality. 

The  celebrated  tests  of  truth,  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Leslie,  are  these  four:  which,  whenever  they  can  be 
truly  Implied  to  any  events,  exclude  every  reasonable 
doubt  of  their  reality. 

1st,  That  the  facts  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  men's 
ffnses  can  clearly  and  fully  judge  of  them. 

2Ddly,  That  they  be  publicly  performed. 

3rdly,  That  not  only  public  monuments  be  kept  up, 
l>uttbat  some  outward  actions  be  constantly  performed 
in  memory  of  those  facts. 

4thly,  That  these  monuments,  and  these  actions  and 
observances,  be  instituted  at  the  very  time  when  the 
events  took  place ;  and  be  continued  without  interrup- 
tion afterwards. 

The  two  first  render  an  imposition  of  pretended 
&ct8  impossible,  at  the  time^  because,  men's  senses 
^ould  detect  the  imposture ;  whilst  the  two  last  render 

the  belief  of  such  pretended  facts,    in    ctfier  ayesy 
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impossible ;  for  the  absence  of  alleged  monuments  in 
testimony  thereof,  would  equally  expose  the  fallacy. 

The  last  test,  viz.  that  the  Books  containing-  the 
Mosaic  miracles,  and  institutions,  were  written  at  the 
tinuy  and  by  eye-witnesses^  having  been  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters  sufficiently  established,  it  is  next  to  be 
shown  how  fBX  these  tests  are  applicable  to  the  miracles 
themselves. 

Varying  (for  convenience)  the  order  of  the  two  firs^ 
it  cannot  be  doubted.  First,  that  the  miracles    were 
publicly  performed.      The  plagues  of  Egypt  were  felt 
by  all  the  Egyptians,  and  witnessed  by  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews.     And  the  manna,  by  whicfa^  the 
latter  were  supported  for  forty  years ; — the  water  from 
the  flinty  rock ; — the  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire  guiding 
them  in  all  their  march ; — the  awful  events  at  Sinai ; 
— the  dividing  of  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  of  those  of 
the  Red  Sea,  previously ;  aU  these  were  facts,  witnessed 
(and  some  of  them  repeatedly)  by  the  whole  of  that 
vast  multitude  collectively. 

II.  They  were  also  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  men*s 
senses  could  clearly  judge  and  perceive  them  to  be  super- 
natural. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  alleged  miracles  are  such,  as 
to  place  them  above  all  suspicion  of  deception,  or  de- 
lusion. In  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  indeed,  visible 
agents  produced  only  effects  corresponding  to   their 
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BHtaral  powers;  but  then  the  mock  of  their  introduc- 
doo,— their  degree^ — and  Uieir  specijk  time  ofdeparturtj 
constitute  their  miracvlous  character;  inasmuch  as 
tbey  were  all  plainly  subservient  to  Moses.  When  he 
denounces  that  hail,  or  flies,  or  locusts,  should  waste 
the  land,  he  also  fixes  the  precise  time  thereof;  «  To- 
«flnow  shall  this  sign  be  in  the  land.''  The  same, 
when  they  were  to  cease ;  «  The  swarms  of  flies  shall 
depart  to-morrow;" — again,  "As  soon  as  I  am  gone 
<mt  of  the  city,  the  thunder  and  hail  shall  cease." 
Moreover  they  were  unprecedented  in  their  degree; 
"  The  fire  mingled  with  hail  was  very  grievous,  such  as 
4ere  was  none  like  it,  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  since 
It  became  a  nation."  It  "smote  (to  death)  all  that 
^w  in  the  field,  both  man  and  beast"  The  locusts 
'•covered  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  and  rested  in  all 
the  coasts  of  Egypt;  before  them  there  were  none 
wiA  locusts  as  they."  Similar  accounts  are  stated  of 
the  plagues  of  the  flies,  and  the  frogs. 

A  still  more  decisive  miraculous  character  is  given 
to  the  awful  fects,  from  the  consideration  that  they 
^ere  not  permitted  to  affect  God's  chosen  people.  In 
the  plagues  of  flies,  of  hail,  and  of  murrain,  He  severed 
between  the  land  of  Goshen  and  the  rest  of  Egypt,  so 
^t  the  Israelites  felt  them  not.  During  the  thick 
^hness  for  three  days,  darkness  that  might  be  felt, 
tlinHigh  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  Israelites  had  light 
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in  their  dwellings.  In  the  destruction  of  all  the  first- 
bom  of  the  E^^tians — of  the  Israelites,  whose  doors 
were  marked  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  there  died 
not  one  ! 

The  same  miraculous  agency  is  manifest  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  Israelites,  during  forty  years,  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Upwards  of  two  millions  of  people,  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  were  fed  by  bread  daily  from  heaven; 
and  to  remind  them  of  its  supernatural  origin,  a  totad 
suspensian  of  supply  recurred  every  seventh  day  ;  the 
double  quantity  gathered  on  the  sixth  remaining  then 
wholesome;  butbecoming/nc/rt(j^  if  so  gathered  on  any 
other  day. 

The  tremendous  phoenomena  on  Mount  Sinai,  at  the 
delivery  of  thf  Law,  are  proved  miraculous,  even  by 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  occurring  at  a  previousiy 
set  time;  on  ^^the  third  day^  (says  Moses,)  the  Lord 
shall  come  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  on 
Mount  Sinai."     The  same  argument  is  applicable  to 
the  miraculous  punishment  of  Korah  and  his  company : 
both  the  time  and  the  mode  thereof  were  previously 
announced;    ^^ Tomorrow,  the  earth  shall  open  her 
mouth  and  swallow  them  up." 

The  same  again  is  applicable  to  the  passage  through 
the  divided  Jordan ;  the  day  was  previously  announced 
as  well  as  the  mode.  On  ^^  the  morrow,'*  as  soon  as 
the  priests'    feet   bearing  the  Ark  should  touch  its 
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waters^  they  should  '^  stand  on  a  heap,''  on  each  side, 
QDtil  ^^all  the  people  were  passed  dean  dirong^ 
Jardsai :"  this  too,  at  the  very  season  when  it  is  known 
to  be  naturally  impassable,  inasmuch  as  it  annually 
OY^oweth  its  banks  at  that  period. 

These  are  all  manifestly  such  sort  of  facts,  as  men's 
Koses  could  clearly  and  fully  judge  of;  such  as  could 
not,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  imposed  iq)on 
a  whole  nation  by  any  specif  of  delusion  whateyer; 
and  such,  as  if  they  really  occurred,  must  have  been 
miiacolous. 

III.  and  IV.  It  is  impossible  that  the  belief  of  these 
facts  could  have  been  introduced,  at  any  period  subse^ 
(puaU  to  that  of  their  alleged  occurrence,  if  they  had 
neyer  taken  place ;  because  public  monuments  were 
Kt  up,  public  institutions  established,  and  public  eere^ 
iMnies  constantly  performed,  in  memory  thereof ;  all  oi 
which  state  themselves  to  have  been  instituted  at  the 
^  timey  and,  indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
could  have  been  established  at  no  other  time,  than  when 
flie  foots  occurred. 

This  is  shown  by  the  names  given  to  places,  rignifi- 
cant  of  the  events  occurring  thereat;  by  sensible 
objects  set  up  or  preserved  at  the  time ;  e.  g.  the  two 
Tables  of  Stone, — the  Pot  of  Manna, — Aaron's  Rod, 
— aU  laid  up  in  the  Ark :  the  preservation  of  Korah's 
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Censers,  and  of  the  Brazen  Serpent ; — the  setting  up  of 
the  moond  of  stones  at  Gilgal. 

It  is  shown  still  further,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
Jewish  religion  and  government.  The  tribe  of  Ijem^ 
(for  instance)  were  set.  apart,  not  merely  for  reli^oas 
offices,  but  in  memory  of  the  preservation  of  the  first- 
born ;  being  ^^  hallowed  to  God  instead  of  all  the  first- 
bom,"  (Exod.  xiii.  2.)  whom  He  claimed  in  consequence. 
The  Feoft  of  the  Passove^  was  perpetually  kept,  to  com- 
memorate most  significantly  the  same  event.  The 
Feast  of  Tabernacles^  to  remind  them  of  their  tent- 
dwelling  in  the  wilderness.  The  Feast  of  Pentecost^  to 
perpetuate  the  delivery  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  And  at 
these  great  annual  feasts,  a  public  recitation  was  made 
of  the  reasons  why  they  were  so  kept  (Deut.  xxvi.  5.) 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  ritual  was  grounded 
upon  the  events  connected  with  their  Exodus,  and  in- 
terwoven with  ceremonies,  occurring  weekly  and  even 
daily,  commemorative  thereof. 

Moreover  their  reliff  ions  and  civil  systems  were  in- 
separably combined.  God  was  their  acknowledged 
law-giver ;  Judges  and  Kings  were  only  His  viceroys ; 
and  all  subordinate  officers  traced  their  appointment  to 
divine  auHioriti/.  The  original  distribution  of  property 
in  Canaan  was  founded  on  this ;  it  was  held  by  tenure, 
as  it  were,  under  God;  ^^  The  land  is  mine,  saith  the 
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Lord,"  (Levit  xxv,  23,) ;  hence,  all  property  aUen-^ 
ated  from  any  family,  was  to  be  restored  to  it  again 
every  fiftieth  year ;  and  every  Jew  was  to  be  released 
from  personal  servitude  every  seventh  year ;  "  for  they 
are  my  servants."  (Levit  xxv.  42.)  This  point  is 
of  die  more  importance,  because,  however  indifferent 
nations  may  become,  as  to  religion,  they  are  never  so 
n  to  property. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  and  decisive 
injunction,  on  this  point,  was  that  of  the  SabbaHccU 
Year :  "  every  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest 
onto  the  land,  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord ;  thou  shalt 
neither  sow  thy  fields  nor  prune  thy  vineyard"  (Levit. 
^^^«  4.)  The  sanction  for  it  consisted,  in  a  promise 
of  a  tripk  productiveness  the  following  year,  and  a 
tiffeat  of  desolation  on  the  land,  if  they  neglected  the 
injunction.  (Levit.  xxvi.  34.)  It  is  utterly  incredible 
fljat  any  legislator  would  have  ventured  to  propose,  or 
^y  people  submitted  to  receive,  so  singular  a  law  as 
^  except  under  the  absolute  conviction  of  its  divine 
^thority ;  and  hence  the  very  existence  of  this  law  is 
&  standing  monument  of  the  entire  belief  of  the  Mo- 
*uc  miracles,  when  it  was  given. 

Now  this  law  was  co-eval  with  the  witnesses  of  those 
Oracles  themselves,  which,  moreover,  were  so  plain 
^  public,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken 
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therein.   And  hence  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  miracles 
is  clear  and  ondeniable. 

Recapittdatim. 

1st   The  accounts  of  the   Mosaic    miracles    are 
found  in  a  book,  containing  the  religion  and  laws  of  a 
numerous  nation ;  which  book  the  people  thereof  have 
always  received,  as  written  by  the  legislator  at  tiie  time 
when  the  fiEU^ts  took  place,  and  as  the  only  anthentic 
record  of  their  civil  and  religious  history  and  polity. 
2nd.  The  internal  stmcture  of  this  work  is   such,  in 
artlessness  of  style,  and  minute  particularity  of  cir- 
cumstance, even  in  the  common  facts,  as  to  prove  the 
relation  to  be  that  of  an  eye-witness.    3rd,  On  com- 
paring the  different  portions  of  it,  there  are  coincidences 
80  minute^  latent,  indirect^  and  vmdesigned,  as  to  prove 
not  only  the  reality  of  the  iiEtcts,  but  that  the  writer 
could   be    no  other  than   Moses.      4th.   The  same 
argument    of   natural    and    undesigned    coincidence, 
between  the  public  address  in  Deuteronomy,  and  the 
direct  history  itself,  proves  Moses  to  be  both  the  eye- 
witness and  the   recorder  of  the  miraculous   fiEU^ 
5th.  These  miraculous  facts  ate,  indeed,  so  blended 
with  the  common  events,  as  to  make  up  one  consistent 
and  natural  narrative ;  whereas,  if  they  were  separated 
from  each  other,  the  account  would  be  utterly  inex- 
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plicable.  6tb.  Whibt,  on  examiniDg  the  miracles  in 
particular  detail,  and  applying  to  them  the  four  marks 
which  constitute  Leslie's  well-known  and  acknow- 
ledged test  qftntth,  they  are  found  completely  to  car- 
rapondto  them  all. 

Hence  the  Mosaic  miracles  (forming  the  foundation 
of  the  entire  frame  of  Hebrew  polity  and  religion) 
vere  vndoubtedly  real ;  and,  therefore^  his  mission  un~ 
donbtedly  divine. 


BOOK  11. 

ON  THE  THEOLOGICAL,  MORAL,  AND  POLITICAL 
PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MOSAIC  LAW. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THEOLOGY   OP  THE   JEWISH   LAW, 


The  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the  Mosaic  Law^  when 
contracted  with  the  various  gross  corruptions  ofidohr 
try^  and  considered  in  reference  to  the  period  and 
circumstances  when  it  was  given^  afford  a  strong  pre^ 
sumptive  argument  of  a  Divine  Revelation. 


In  order  to  estimate  justly  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  Jewish  Code,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  t^ 
nature,  extent,  and  effects  of  that  gro8S  Idolafyy  which 
had  overspread  the  world,  at  the  time  of  its  promulga- 
tion ;  and  against  which  to  guard  God's  chosen  people, 
was  one  of  its  chief  objects. 
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The  worship  of  the  one  true  God  was  undoubtedly 
the  reli^on  of  Noah  and  his  posterity  before  the  Dis- 
perrioQ ;  consisting  simply,  in  the  observance  of  the 
8d>bath ;  in  sacrifice,  as  tjrpical  of  Christ;  the  incul- 
citioa  of  the  great  principles  of  morality;  and  the 
prohibitioii  of  blood.  The  higher  we  can  trace  Elast- 
em  tradition,  the  plainer  do  evidences  of  this  simple 
wor^p  appear ;  in  which  each  &ther  of  a  fiunily  acted 
as  the  priest  thereof,  whilst  the  members  of  it  assem- 
bled round  the  rustic  altar  of  earth,  to  offer  up  prayer 
and  sacrifice. 

But  the  corrupt  imaginations  of  men  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  so  pure  and  simple  a  rituaL     From  be- 
holding the  sun  in  his  splendour  (Job  xxxL  26,  27),  and 
Ae  moon  and  stars  in  their  brightness,  and  feeling  their 
beneficial  influences,  they  gradually  began  to  forget  the 
Creator,  and  give  glory  to  the  creature.     Considering 
diese  glorious  luminaries  as  the  chief  ministers  of 
Heaven,  they  began  to  reverence  them,  and  to  erect 
similitudes  of  them  on  the  tops  of  pillars  and  moun- 
tains.    And  thus,  what  they  had  probably  at  first  set 
up  only  as  symbolic  representations  of  the  Deity,  be- 
came at  last  the  objects  of  their  actual  adoration.    For 
them  were  appointed  a  series  of  rites  and  sacrifices, 
and  a  regularly  appointed  priesthood ;  and  degraded 
man  bowed  down  to  the  dumb  idol.     In  a  similar  way, 
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Light,  Air,  Wind,  Fite,  were  personified  as  beneficent 
Spirits,  and  eventually  worshipped  as  deities. 

Human  weakness  further  prompted  men,  from  feel- 
ings of  terror,  to  propitiate  what  they  imagined  to  be 
the  Spirits  of  Evil ;  as  Darkness,  Storm,  Pestilence. 
Whilst  gratitude  and  affection  led  to  the  deification  of 
warriors,  and  patriots,  and  public  benefactors.  Men 
having  thus  departed  from  their  God, — whilst  even 
"  professing  theihselves  wise,  became' fools."  Egypt, 
the  chief  seat  of  ancient  wisdom,  proceeded  to  a  still 
more  debasing  idolatry.  Animals  became  objects  of 
adoration, — ^at  first  for  their  utility,  and  subsequently 
for  various  other  causes ;  till  it  extended  even  to  rep- 
tiles, plants,  herbs,  stocks,  and  stones  !  Nothing  was 
too  base  for  a  grovelling  superstition  to  adore:  the 
heavens,  earth,  air,  sea ;  each  hill,  river  and  wood ; — 
were  peopled  with  imaginary  deities;  and  the  Supreme 
God  was  either  forgotten,  or  basely  associated  with 
senseless  idols. 

Connected  with  this,  was  the  belief  in  magic,  astro- 
logy, oracles,  soothsayings,  auguries,  dreams,  and  all 
the  senseless  and  absurd  devices  used  by  fanatics  or  im- 
postors, to  cheat  and  delude  their  followers.  And  thQ 
impious  system  was  so  deeply  rooted,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  being  reformed  by  atoy  ordinary  means. 

When  the  mission  of  Moses  took  place,  idolatry  had 
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infected  every  part  of  the  then  known  wcn'lcL     Kings 
and  l^i^ators  upheld  it,  either  from  credulity  or  from 
pdicy^  as  an  engine  of  government :  Priests  relied  on 
it  for   tkeir  subsistence :  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  bound  to  it  by  various  partialities  and 
prejudices ;  and,  above  all,  because  of  its  recommend- 
ing* itself  to  their  corrupt  nature,  by  the  free  indul- 
gence it  allowed  to  every  licentious  and  vicious  pro- 
pennty  of  the  human  heart.     Men,  whose  characters 
and  actons  had  been  impure,  revengeful,  and  cruel, 
being  exalted  into  gods,  formed  an  example  to  justify, 
and  a  patron  to  protect,  the  foulest  passions  and  vices; 
thefty  bloodshed,  cruelty,  incest,  adultery,  unnatural 
crimes,  were  not  only  sanctioned,  but  even  made  apart 
of  public  worship;  htunan  victims  were  sacrificed;  and 
their  very  ^^  sons  and  daughters  did  they  burn  in  the 
fire  to  their  gods."  (Deut  xii.  31.) 

To  provide  an  antidote  to  this  foul,  odious,  and 

wide^spread  system,    God  determined   to  select  one 

nation,  amongst  whom  the  principles  of  true  religion 

and  virtue  might  be  cultivated.     He  chose  Abraham, 

a  man  of  distinguished  virtue  and  piety ;  and  called 

hnn  to  separate  himself  from  his  country  and  kindred, 

to  dwell  in  a  strange  land,  which  He  promised  to  give 

unto  his  seed :  He  entered  into  covenant  with  him, 

diat  he  and  his  posterity  should  serve  only  the  one 

true  God ;  and  promised  him,  *'  that  through  his  seed, 
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all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed ;"  giving 
him  the  rite  of  circumcision  as  the  seal  and  record  of 
His  covenant 

The  divine  promise,  however,  could  not  be  carried 
into  full  effect  till  the  family  was  multiplied  into  a 
nation.  When  the  stipulated  time  of  four  hundred 
years  arrived,  and  they  had  gone  through  what  His 
providence  had  determined  and  previously  declared, 
Moses  was  raised  up  to  be  their  deliverer  from  Egypt, 
— their  leader  to  the  promised  land, — their  instructor 
in  religion  and  civil  polity.  He  erected,  in  the  midst 
of  the  nation,  the  standard  of  the  One  True  God,  in 
opposition  to  idolatry ;  enforcing,  their  obedience  by 
miraculous  displays  of  divine  power;  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  introduction,  through  them,  of  that 
supreme  blessing  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
promised  Saviour,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  of  man ; 
through  whom  all  nations  were,  eventually,  to  be 
gathered  into  one  fold,  being  '^  brought  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.'* 

But,  in  accomplishing  His  purposes  by  human 
agents,  God  never  controls  them  by  mere  phj/siccd 
violence ;  but  He  treats  them  as  reasonable  creatures, 
and  employs  means  suited  to  the  moral  nature  He 
has  given  them ;  enlightening  their  understanding  to 
discern,  and  biassing  their  will  to  choose,  by  such 
influences  and  motives,  as  are  best  adapted  to  their 
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case  and  circumstances.  It  will  be  advisable,  there- 
fore, in  estimating  the  internal  evidence  for  the  Mo- 
saic code  being  a  divine  revelation,  to  consider  how 
£Eur,  in  these  points,  it  was  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
people  of  the  Jews. 

The  leading  principles,  then,  on  which  the  whole 
Jewish  law  depends,  are  the  Self-Existence,  Essential 
Unity,  Perfections,  and  Providence  of  Jehovah  ; 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  From  the  first  line  of 
Genesis,  to  the  close  of  the  Mosaic  writings,  solemn 
declarations  on  these  points  are  emphatically  and  re- 
peatedly made.  ^'  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth :"  ^'  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord :"  ^*  Ascribe  ye  greatness  unto 
our  God.  He  is  the  rock ;  His  work  is  perfect :  a  God 
of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  He." 

But  the  peculiarly  distinguishing  character  of  God 
is  his  Self-Existence.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  special 
remark,  that  when  the  Deity  first  revealed  Himself  to 
Moses,  as  the  peculiar  guardian  God  of  the  Jews,  He 
condescended  so  far  to  the  then  prevailing  prejudices 
€i  men,  as  to  give  Himself  a  name  ;  but  it  was  a  name 
that  struck  at  the  root  of  polytheism ;  and  that  pro- 
claimed incontestibly  the  SelfExistence^  and,  by  con- 
sequence, the  Eternity  and  Immutability  of  the  Great 
Jehov{!b :  ^^  God  said  unto  Moses,  /  am  that  I  am  ; 
and  He  said,  ^'  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children 
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of  Israel,  I  am  badi  s^it  me  unto  you."  Tliis  de- 
seription  clearly  and  powerfully  intimates,  that  dM 
peculiar  and  incommunicable  character  of  the  One 
True  God,  was  Self-Existence, — ^being  the  Fountab 
and  Source  of  Life  in  himself, — the  great  I  am. 
This  snblime  descripti<m  of  the  Supreme  Being  was, 
however,  too  abstract  and  philosophic  for  a  people  like 
the  Jews,  entirely  unaccustomed  to  scientific  specula- 
tions, and  more  interested  by  temporal  motives ;  and 
He,  therefore,  vouchsafed  to  make  an  addition  to  tbk 
description  of  Himself,  of  a  more  limited^  and,  to  Ae 
Jews,  of  a  more  attractive  character.  Immediately 
after  the  command,  ^<  Thus  shalt  thou  say, — ^^  I  am 
hath  sent  me  unto  you,"  it  is  added,  *^  And  God  said, 
moreover,  unto  Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 
Children  of  Israel,  The  Lord  God  ofyourjatiiers  (er 
rather,  Jehovah,  the  God  of  your  fathers),  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacobs 
hath  sent  me  unto  you :  this  is  my  name  for  ever,  and 
this  my  memorial  to  all  generations"  (Exod.  iii.  15.). 
Thus  did  He  teach  them  to  look  up  to  Him,  with 
assured  confidence,  as  the  covenanted  Crod  of  their 
forefathers,  from  whom  they  and  their  posterity  might 
look  for  every  blessing.  Hence,  in  this  latter  charac- 
ter. He  is  more  frequently  mentioned;  whilst  His 
Self-existence  having  been  solemnly  propounded  at 
the  outset,  is  but  rarely  dwelt  upon  afterwards :  hence, 
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too,  temporal  and  immediate  sanctions  are  more  gene* 
ni\j  held  up  before  a  gross  short-sighted  people,  than 
q>iritiial  and  remote  ones :  and,  hence,  we  may  deduce 
die  peculiar  cteoommodation  of  language,  in  which  reli- 
gious  truth  is  conveyed,  by  metaphorical  descriptions, 
borrowed  from  human  character,  and  sometimes  from 
liiunan  passions. 

Though  God's  Self-Existence,  however,  was  a 
lablime  abstract  principle,  yet  His  Essential  Unity 
^B6H  practical  one,  the  very  foundation  of  pure  reli- 
gioo,  and  the  firm  barrier  against  all  idolatry.  And 
benoe  diis  principle  is  inculcated  >nth  perpetual  and 
earnest  solicitude ;  on  all  occasioi^s  it  is  dwelt  upon, 
Aod  reiterated  under  circumstances  that  could  not  fail 
to  impress  the  dullest  ilifnds;  e.  g.  after  the  awful 
^nuisactions  at  Mount  Sinai,  a  voice  from  the  divine 
glory  proclaimed,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God ; — 'thou 
^i  have  no  other  Gods  besides  me*'  (Exod.  chap. 
^l  and  again,  at  the  recapitulation  of  the  law, 
^Know,  therefore,  this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine 
oeart,  that  the  Lord  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and 
''pon  the  earth  beneath;  there  is  none  else"  (Deut 
W.  38). 

Moreover,  every  Perfection  is  ascribed  to  Him,  that 
**fi  be  conceived  of  Divinity;  e.  g.  He  is  "  glorious 
^  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  and  doing  wonders." 
(Exod.  XV.  11.)      He  is   "gracious,  long-suffering, 
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and  abundant  in  goodness ;  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
sands, forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin;  and 
that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty"  (£xod.  zxxiv. 
6).  Here  we  have  the  character  of  a  moral  goverDor, 
exercising  his  power,  but  invested  with  every  virtoe 
that  the  most  refined  benevolence  or  philosophy  could 
conceive. 

But  all  these  attributes  of  the  Deity  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  fix  the  regards  of  a  nation  whi(^ 
like  the  Jews,  looked  chiefly  to  temporal  benefits;  if 
there  had  not  been  added  the  inculcation  of  God^s 
special  Providence  superintending  and  directing  the 
fortunes^  not  only  of  every  nation,  but  even  of  every 
family  and  individual.  The  neglect  of  this  great 
truth  led  to  the  whole  system  of  idolatry.  When  men 
imagined  the  Supreme  Deity  too  exalted  to  regani 
human  affairs  at  all,  or  at  least  that  he  delegated  them 
to  inferior  agents ;  then  it  followed,  of  course,  that  they 
paid  their  exclusive  worship  to  those  mediate  offentSf 
through  whom  their  temporal  blessings  might  Row. 
The  Jews  had  imbibed  this  heathen  notion,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  counteract  it  And  the  Jewish 
legislator  uniformly  represents  the  great  Jehovah  as 
the  sole  distributor  of  every  present  good  and  evil; 
and  as  perpetually  regulating  the  whole  fortunes  of 
mankind,  according  to  their  deserts ;  and,  moreover, 
as  having  selected  the  Jews  to  be  His  peculiar  people, 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  pracdeal  ph)of 
(rf  this,  by  his  dealings  towards  them,  in  adjusting 
their  prosperity  or  adversity  according  to  their  fidelity 
to  Himself.  TThe  declarations  of  Moses  are  most  full 
on  diis  point  in  various  places ;  but  more  especially  in 
Deateronomy,  wherein  he  recapitulates  all  the  won- 
ders they  had  themselves  witnessed,  as  manifested  in 
their  behalf,  and  as  affording  an  experimental  proof 
of  Divine  Providence.  "  The  Lord's  portion  is  His 
people,  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  His  inheritance ;  He  found 
Wm  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste  howling  wil- 
derness ;  He  led  him  about.  He  instructed  him ;  He 
kept  him  as  the  apple  of  His  eye"  (Deut.  xxxii.  9.) 
This  perpetual  Providence,  as  extending  to  the  ihi- 
Dtttest  events  is,  in  fact,  inculcated  by  the  whole 
course  of  their  history, — in  the  call  of  Abraham, — the 
deliverance  from  Egypt, — the  wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness,— and  the  settlement  in  Canaan ; — which  were 
^  brought  about  by  means  quite  distinct  from  their 
own  strength. 

Reliance  on  an  especial  Providence  was  the  founda- 
tion of  their  civil  government,  and  the  very  principle 
or  their  constitution.  Confiding  in  the  promise  of  a 
more  than  compensating  productiveness,  they  kept  the 
*^!^N>atic  year,  without  tilling  their  land  (Lev.  xxv.  21). 
^ence  it  was,  also,  that  they  assembled  at  the  three 
peat  festivals  in  Jerusalem,  leaving  their  families  and. 
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property  exposed  to  their  enemies ;  and  trostii^  m 
His  promise,  tliat  no  one  should  injure  them,  nvfaen 
<*  they  went  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  th^  Ciod 
thrice  in  die  year"  (Exod.  xxxiv.  24.) 

Moreover,  contrary  to  all  other  lawgivers,  Moses 

rendered  his  civil  institutions  totally  subordinate  to 

his  religious  ones;    announcing  to  his   nation,  that 

their  prosperity  would  depend,  not  on  political  r^ula- 

tions  or  schemes,  but  entirely  on  iheirjftdeKty  to  God. 

In  his  last  address  to  them  (Deut.  xxx.  15),  this  is 

most  emphatically  stated :     ^^  See  I  have  set  before 

thee  this  day»  life  and  death,  good  and  evil ;  in  that  I 

command  thee  to  Ibve-  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in 

His  ways,  and  to  keep  ELis  commandments,  and  W& 

statutes,  and  His  judgments ;  that  thou  mayest  live 

and  mtdtiphfj  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bkss 

thee  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it.     But 

if  thine  heart  turn  away,  so  that  thou  wilt  not  hear, 

but  shall  be  drawn  away,  and  worship  other  gods  and 

serve  them;  I  denounce  unto  you  this  day,  that  ye 

shall  surely  perish,  and  that  you  shall  not  prolong  your 

dayB  upon  the  land  whither  thou  passest  over  Jordan 

to  possess  it" 

At  a  time  when  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Crod 
was  lost ;  and  the  whole  world,  even  the  most  refined 
philosophic  nations  thereof,  were  sunk  in  hopeless 
idolatry,  the  Jewish  law  was  promulgated  to  a  nation 
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apparently  incapable,  firom  their  previous  slavish 
degradation,  of  receiving  such  a  high  degree  of  moral 
improvement  To  them  were  propounded  the  great 
principles  of  true  religion, — the  self-existence,  unity, 
perfections,  and  providence  of  the  great  Jehovah ; 
reprobating  all  idolatry  in  toto.  And  a  system  of 
government  was  framed  for  them,  based  upon  this  true 
religion ;  and  regulated  so  as  to  proportion  their  pros- 
perity to  their  allegiance  or  disobedience.  In  the 
HKMie  of  its  promulgation,  there  was  an  admirable 
adaptation  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
tlie  people ;  whilst  the  precautions  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence were  admirable,  supposing  the  lawgiver's  mission 
to  be  divine ;  but  at  the  same  time  such  as  to  be 
abortive,  and  to  expose  him  to  scorn  and  contempt, 
tf  it  were  not. 

Hence  the  promulgation  of  such  a  system,  at  such 
a  time, — to  such  a  people, — so  connected  with  their 
poHty,  and  adopting  such  extraordinary  regulations, — 
^»xmoi  be  accounted  for,  without  admitting  the  truth 
^  Mosaic  history,  and  the  fact  of  supernatural  aid. 

This,  tlierefore,  is  i}ie  first  presumptive  argument  for 
Ae  divine  original  of  the  Jewish  law. 
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all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed ;"  giving 
him  the  rite  of  circumcision  as  the  seal  and  record  of 
His  covenant. 

The  divine  promise,  however,  could  not  be  carried 
into  full  effect  till  the  family  was  multiplied  into  a 
nation.  When  the  stipulated  time  of  four  hundred 
years  arrived,  and  they  had  gone  through  what  His 
providence  had  determined  and  previously  declared, 
Moses  was  raised  up  to  be  their  deliverer  from  Egypt, 
— their  leader  to  the  promised  land, — their  instructor 
in  religion  and  civil  polity.  He  erected,  in  the  midst 
of  the  nation,  the  standard  of  the  One  True  God,  in 
opposition  to  idolatry ;  enforcing,  their  obedience  by 
miraculous  displays  of  divine  power ;  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  introduction,  through  them,  of  that 
supreme  blessing  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
promised  Saviour^  Christ  Jesus^  the  Redeemer  of  man ; 
through  whom  all  nations  were,  eventually,  to  be 
gathered  into  one  fold,  being  ^'  brought  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God." 

But,  in  accomplishing  His  purposes  by  human 
agents,  God  never  controls  them  by  mere  physical 
violence ;  but  He  treats  them  as  reasonable  creatures, 
and  employs  means  suited  to  the  moral  nature  He 
has  given  them ;  enlightening  their  understanding  to 
discern,  and  biassing  their  will  to  choose,  by  such 
influences  and  motives,  as  are  best  adapted  to  their 
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This  extensive  interpretation  is  warranted,  not  only 
by  reason,  but  by  the  law  itself;  for  the  last  of  them, 
''Thou  shalt  not  covet^^  proves  that  the  disposition  of 
the  hearty  as  well  as  the  outward  conduct,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislator;  and  it  gives  us  a  hey  to  the  true 
^plication  of  the  whole. 

What  an  important  summary  of  morality  is  the  De- 
calogue thus  interpreted  in  its  natural  and  rational 
latitude !  The  first  Table  thereof  exhibits  the  one 
true  God,  as  the  exclusive  object  of  worship ;  con- 
straining us,  from  a  sense  of  His  glorious  attributes, 
to  love,  fear,  adore  and  serve  Him.  It  prohibits  every 
species  of  idolatry,  under  any  pretence  whatever :  it 
enjoins  an  awful  reverence  for  His  name ; — thereby 
establishing  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath,  and 
consequently  of  all  deliberate  compacts,  a  principle 
essential  to  the  existence  of  society.  In  the  sanctity 
of  the  sabbath,  it  establishes  public  worship,  and  a  stated 
oQtward  profession  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  cultivation 
of  suitable  feelings :  whilst  in  the  extension  of  it  to 
the  servant,  and  the  stranger  within  their  gates,  and 
even  to  their  cattlci  it  exhibits  the  Creator  not  only  as 
tenderly  regarding  all  mankind  with  paternal  love, 
hot  as  mindful  even  of  His  very  lowest  works,  which 
^ere  therefore  to  be  humanely  treated. 

The  second  Table  comprehends  our  social  ditties. 
And  in  enjoining  in  the  fifth  commandment,  the  honour 
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of  fiither  and  mother,  it  requires  not  so  much  any 
q>ecific  act,  as  the  general  diq)onHon  of  hearty  that 
should  regulate  us  in  this  and  other  analogous  duties. 
Whilst  in  the  remaining  ones,  it  not  only  forbids  these 
crimes,  which  are  plainly  destructiye  of  all  social  ki^ 
piness,  but  it  gives  to  the  prohibition  the  weigbt  of 
divine  authority. 

When  the  lax  notions  are  considered,  and  die  per- 
verted  morality,  and  depraved  principles  of  action,  that 
were  prevalent  amongst  even  what  are  termed  die 
most  civilised  an^  enlightened  nations,  as  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome;  that  in  some,  theft,  rapine, 
adultery,  revenge,  and  every  gross  impurity  were  not 
only  tolerated,  but  enjoined  and  even  consecrated;  diat 
in  others,  nature  was  outraged  by  exposing  parents  and 
children  to  perish ;    that  masters  might  remorselessly 
butcher  their  slaves ;  that  human  victims  might  shri^ 
in  sacrificial  flames ;  that  suicides,  gladiatorial  OMnbats, 
and  unnatural  lusts,  were  allowed  and  even  defended 
by  philosophers  and  legislators,  highly  esteemed  fw 
wisdom,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  is  considered :  we  see 
at  once  the  vast  importance  of  a  Divine  interposition, 
to  establish  such  a  standard  of  morality  as  the  Jews 
possessed ;  which,  not  improbably,  might  also  exert  a 
beneficially  corrective  influence  amongst  the  eastern 
nations,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

Such  then  was  the  Mosaic  code ;  the  first  written 
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Lsw  that  probably^  was  ever  delivered  to  any  Nation. 
It  is  dearly  no  system  of  mere  external  ceremonies; 
BDoe  it  is  a  noble  summary  of  moral  duty,  stamped 
vitii  saered  autJiority.  It  was  promulgated  to  the 
Jews  by  the  voice  of  God  Himself,  issuing  from  the 
glory  on  the  top  of  Sinai :  "  These  words  the  Lord 
spake  unto  all  your  assembly,  in  the  mount,  out  of  the 
aidst  of  the  fire  of  the  cloud,  and  of  thick  darkness, 
wiA  a  great  voice/'  (Deut.  v.  22.)  It  was  a  Law 
worthy  of  Him  who  promulgated  it. 

Besides  positive  injunctions,  die  Law  also  solemnly 

and  repeatedly  inculcated  the  two  great  principles  of 

bee  to  God,  and  love  to  our  neighbour^  which  are  the 

■pring  and  source  of  all  piety  and  virtue :  e.  g.  "  Thou 

shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  soul,  with 

ill  tlune  heart,  and  with  all  thy  might ;"  <<  Thou  shalt 

love  thy  neighbour  as  fliyself;— I  am  the  Lord."     This 

benevolence  was  to  extend  toistrangers,  who,  having 

renounced    idolatry,    were    sojourning    with    them. 

(Levitxix.  33.)     And  the  principle  thereof  was  to 

Tegolate  their  omduct,  even  towards  enemies;  to  whom 

ia  cases  of  need  and  necessity  they  were  not  to  refuse 

ttd  and  help  (Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5) :  though  as  idolaters, 

they  were  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  intimate  intercourse 

with  them ;  not  to  tolerate  their  worship  or  to  partake 

VQ  their  festivities.     This  limitation  of  the  principle  of 

kiadly  benevolence,  was  necessary  for  such  a  people 
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as-  th«  JewSj  lest  they  should  be  seduced  into  Idolatry, 
prone  as  they  were  to  it ;  and  the  full  operation  of 
love,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense  of  universal  charity 
to  the  whole  human  race,  as  friends  and  brethren,  was 
to  be  introduced  by  Him,  who  was  the  fountain  of  love, 
the  all  gracious  Messiah;  whose  command  to  ^^love 
one  another,  even  as  he  loved  us,"  was  therefore  new; 
new  in  its  universality,  in  its  example;  and  in  its 
sanction,  as  being  the  essential  condition  of  our  own 
forgiveness.  But  the  principle  itself  was  recognized 
by  the  Mosaic  law,  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted. 
The  Jewish  scheme  has  been  erroneously  charged 
with  requiring  external  rites,  rather  than  internal 
piety.  The  Jews,  indeed,  did  eventually  pervert  and 
corrupt  their  Law,  so  as  to  give  some  colour  to  this  ac- 
cusation ;  but  nothing  is  more  strongly  guarded  against 
than  this,  in  the  Mosaic  code  itself,  which  expressly 
requires  internal  devotion,  and  practical  piety.  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  Thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might"  (Deut.  vi.  5.)  "  The 
words  that  I  commaiid  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine 
heart."  (Deut.  vi.  6.)  «  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the 
Lord  your  God  am  holy."  (Levit.  xix.  2.)  Even  that 
peculiarly  distinguishing  rite  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
circumcision  itself,  is  represented  as  being  only  emblem 
matic  of  the  purity  of  heart  which  ought  to  be  culti^ 
vated  by  all  who  adopted  the  external  sign.     When 


ik9fi  weie  suffering  puniBhmeiit  for  IrauB^reMOASt 
tliey  were  to  expect  deliveranoey  not  from  any  ext«r- 
oal  rites  and  cerexnoDies ;  but  if  they  ^^  confessed  their 
iij^uity/'  and  « returned  unto  God  with  all  tbeir 
boo])"  and  if  ^<  their  uncircumdsed  hearts  were  hum<- 
bled^"  then  would  He  have  mercy  on  them  and  deliver 
tkeiiL    (Lev.  xxvL  40.  42.) 

If>  then,  this  be  true  of  that  rite  which  was  the 

bi^  of  the  Jewish  profession,  and  the  seal  of  their 

o$?€iiant  with  God,  it  must  be  also  applicable  to  every 

uifen<»r  rite  and  ceremony.    One  example  may  suffice^ 

oot  ef  many,  wherewith  Scripture  furnishes   us  to 

dlnslrate  this.    An  undesigned  transgpression  of  a  mere 

'^^  precept  might  be  atoned  for  by  a  trespas»- 

oSering    ahne :   but  if  the  rights  of  another  had 

Wq  injured,  then  the  trespass-offering  could  not  be 

'^^^ived,   unless  it  was  accompanied  with  a  public 

^^^^^^i^owkdffmentf  and  a  restitution  to  the  injured  party, 

or  his  heirs.     Nothing  could  more  clearly  mark  the 

^I'^fficacy  of  ceremonial  rites,  per  se,  than  this. 

Moreover,  the  Mosaic  code  perpetually  taught  that 
^  reverence  due  to  God  was  not  to  terminate  in  mere 
pntyers  and  religious  services ;  but  that  it  was  to 
1^  A /VYic^W  principle,  producing  justice,  humanity, 

'^ey,  and  compassion,  and  all  the  virtues  of  social  life. 

^  tenth  chiqpter  of  Deuteronomy  (verses   12  et 

^)  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  this,  wherein  heart- 
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felt  piety  to  God,  and  warm  expansive  charity  to  man, 
are  beautifully  inculcated. 

The  Jewish  Law,  then,  solemnly  promulgated  the 
great  principles  of  moral  duty ;  enforcing  love  to  God 
and  man ;  inculcating  piety  in  heart,  and  repentance 
and  reformation  for  sin ;  exhibiting  outward  rites  as 
only  significative  of  inward  purity  and  holiness :  and 
urging  all  these  by  sanctions  most  suited  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Jews ;  viz.  by  temporal  rewards  or  puf 
nishments,  of  the  certainty  of  which  they  had  apkdffe^ 
in  what  they  had  already  seen  and  experienced  at 
God's  hands,  before  the  delivery  thereof,  and  during 
their  progress  in  the  wilderness.  Such  a  system,  at 
such  a  period,  and  to  such  a  people,  mUst  be  attribut-r 
able  to  a  supernatural  wisdom. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  second  presumptive  argument 
for  the  Divine  original  of  the  Jewish  Law. 


'^, 


^-. ' 


CHAPTER  IIL 


HE    PENAL   CODE    OF   THE   JEWISH   LAW. 


The  whole  scheme  and  spirit  of  the  Penal  Code^  and  of 

the  judicial  system  of  the  Jewish  law^  being  strictly 

conformable  to  the  religious   and  moral  principles 

wWcft  it  inculcated^  affords  a  strong  presumption  in 

favour  of  its  Divine  original. 


The  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  however 
excellent,  required  the  support  of  civil  law ;  and  as 
the  whole  Jewish  constitution  is  attributed  to  Divine 
aodiority,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  how  far  the  penal 
code  was  consistent  with  them. 

At  the  head  of  capital  crimes  was  placed  Idolatry. 
Against  this  offence,  and  even  against  every  attempt 
to  seduce  men  into  it,  the  strictest  rigour  was  exer- 
cised. No  consideration  of  affection,  relationship, 
nmk,  or  circumstance  was,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
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interfere  with  bringing  the  offender  to  punishment 
Be  the  offender  a  brother,  a  wife,  or  dear  friend,  or    y 
mother,  **  thine  eye  shall  not  pity  him,  neither  sh^    v 
thou  spare  nor  conceal  him,   thou  shalt   surely  kij^i 
him  I**  he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  hand  of  the 
accuser  was  to  cast  the  first  stone.     Or  if  a  city  va^ 
infected  with  the  crime,  all  that  was  living  thereiii, 
either  of  man  or  beast,  was  to  be  smitten  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  city  itself  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed with  fire,  and  never  to  be  built  again.    (Deut 
xiii.  6— 10-) 

One  abominable  practice,  which  prevailed  even  in 
what  were  called  most  enlightened  and  civilized  states^ 
was  marked  with  peculiar  abhorrence ;  viz.  the  custom 
of  human  sacrifices;  giving  their  seed  unto  Molocb^ 
and  burning  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire 
to  their  gods.  If  punishment  was  not  instantly  in* 
flicted  on  the  offender,  God  announced  that  He  himself 
would  execute  it,  as  well  upon  the  offender  as  also 
upon  those  who  suffered  him  to  escape. 

On  the  principle  oi  preserving  the  aUeffiance  due  to 
Jehovah,  the  resorting  to  supernatural  agency  was  t 
violadou  of  His  law;  and  the  connection  (either  real 
or  pretended)  with  familiar  spirits,  and  witchcraft,  W9i 
punishable  with  death.  From  the  same  principle,  the 
wilful  sabbath -breaker,  and  the  false  prophet,  suffered 
the  same  penalty. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  transgressions 
are  mentioned  in  the  law,  which  (because  not  easily 
discoverable  and  cc^nizable  by  human  tribunals,  but 
originating  in  a  contempt  of  Divine  authority)  God 
Areatens  that  He  himself  will  avenge ;  e.  g.  "  He 
would  cut  off^^  the  man  who  did  not  afflict  his  soul  on 
tke  great  day  of  atonement ;  God  would  interfere  and 
punish  him  by  some  supernatural  death.  Or  again, 
that  perpetrators  of  particular  acts  of  impurity  should 
die  childless.    ( Lev.  xx.  20, 2 1 .) 

This  severity  of  laws  against  Idolatry;  and  the 
peculiarity  just  adverted  to,  that  some  of  the  sanctions 
consisted  in  penalties  which  nothing  but  God's  direct 
niterference  could  inflict;  tend  strongly  to  confirm  the 
frtith  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Unless  its  divine  origin 
^  admitted,  the  submission  of  the  whole  nation 
thereto  is  totally  unaccountable.  But  the  admission 
of  this,  renders  all  easy ;  for  then  theirs  was  a  Theo- 
<*sicy;  Jehovah  was  the  sovereign,  who  appointed 
leaders  or  judges,  as  his  vicegerents;  and  hence,  every 
^  of  idolatry  was  high  treason,  and,  as  such,  punish- 
able with  deatL 

Next  to  idolatry,  crimes  of  impurity^  as  adultery, 
^^^t,  &c.,  were  capitally  punished ;  the  adulterer  and 
adulteress  suffereda  public  ignominious  execution.  Not 
wat  the  Mosaic  law  was  ascetic ;  for  it  encouraged 
'"Marriage  in  every  grade,  whether  of  priesthood  or 
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female  dares  by  strict  regnlations  (Exod.  xxL  7.  IdL 
and  20.  24).  This  i^pears  more  strongly,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  Spartans  butchering  their  helots  in 
cold  blood;  or  with  the  Romans  torturing  theirs  &r 
the  most  trifling  causes;  and  with  the  abominable 
licentiousness  towards  the  females  on  all  occasions. 
Whilst  the  frequent  and  dangerous  rebellions  of  slares 
under  heathens,  compared  with  their  peaceable  c<»i- 
duct  under  the  Jews,  proves  the  wisdom  and  superio- 
rity of  the  regulations. 

Lastly,  the  administration  of  justice  was  public^  at 
the  places  of  concourse,  viz.  the  gates  of  the  city; 
their  Judges,  the  Elders  and  Levites,  were  taken,  as 
our  jurors,  from  the  citizens ;  and  thus  were  the  fittest 
to  determine  as  to  all  general  circumstances.  No 
torture  was  allowed;  no  actual  cruelty  was  permitted; 
and  two  unimpeachable  witnesses,  at  least,  were  re- 
quired for  conviction. 

When  the  Mosaic  Law  then  is  considered,  as  com- 
bining the  most  pure  and  elevated  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  piety,  with  the  most  admirable  precepts  of 
practical  morality,  and  active  benevolence  and  charity; 
that  these  were  all  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  a  penal 
code,  singularly  adapted  to  these  religious  and  moral 
principles,  and  displaying  a  wisdom  and  rectitude  im- 
measurably beyond  that  of  any  contemporary  legislature 
of  nations,  humanly  speaking,  far  more  civilized  and 
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trate  (as  being  a  violation  <^  the  national  compact, 
and,  tterefore,  a  species  of  treason)  were  capitally 
poiushed:  and,  lasdy,  hearing  false  tvitness  when  a 
sum's  life  was  at  stake. 

In  its  other  penal  laws,  the  Mosaic  code  stands 
unrivaUed  by  any  other  system  of  jurisprudence, 
ancient  or  modern,  for  its  spirit  of  mildness  and. 
equity  ;  the  penalty  being  always  awarded  by  a  legal 
tribttnal,  proportioned  to  the  offence.  But  there 
exists  this  difference  between  modem  penal  codes  and 
the  Mosaic  one,  that  no  injury  affecting  only  property 
was  punished  by  death.  Fine  or  restitution,  or  the 
sale  of  the  offender  for  a  slave,  if  he  were  unable  to 
make  such  restitution,  was  the  regular  mode  adopted ; 
bat  his  slavery  could  last  no  longer  than  the  Sabba- 
tic YeaTy  and,  therefore,  could  not  exceed  seven  years. 
And  herein  the  Jewish  code  adjusted  its  penalties  fan 
nwre  suitably  to  the  real  degree  of  moral  depravity, 
^  modem  codes,  which  permit  some  of  the  grossest 
distances  of  immorality  to  pass  with  slight  punishment, 
Vid  even  none  ati  all,!*— whilst  those  of  a  slighter  kind, 
>f  affecting /property,  are  visited  with  death. 

The  mildness  and  equity  of  the  Jewish  code  are 
^  observable  in  the  provisions  whereby  it  guarded 
the  lives  and  persons  of  slaves;  ordering  restitution, 
OT  recompence,  even  for  the  loss  of  a  tooth,  if  caused 
^r  violent  treatment:   and  guarding  the  chastity  of 


CHAPTER  IV. 


POLITICAL    PRINCIPLES   OF   THE    JEWISH   LAW. 


The  civil  and  political  Constitution  of  the  Jewish  Go- 
vemmentj  being  most  admirably  adapted  to  its  TTieo- 
cracyj  affords  another  proof  of  its  Divine  oriffinaL 


The  distribution  of  Property^  in  every  State,  forms 
the  principal  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  its  consti- 
tution. If  it  be  held  by  the  fewj  in  large  masses, 
without  the  lower  classes  having  any  means  of  acquir- 
ing moderate  portions,  there  result  arrogance  and 
tyranny  on  the  one  side,  and  dependent  base  serviUty 
on  the  other. 

The  Agrarian  Law  of  Lycurgus,  in  Sparta,  ap- 
proached nearest  to  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  Constitu- 
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doo,  which  was  founded  on  an  equal  distribution  of 
property.  But  the  Spartan  institutions, — ^by  confining 
agriculture  to  their  slaves;  by  banishing  the  enjoyments 
of  wealth ;  severing  the  ties  of  natural  affection ;  and 
preventing  every  domestic  comfort; — obliterated  in 
their  rigorous  discipline,  all  the  kindlier  charities  of 
life;  and  fostered  an  exclusively  martial  spirit.  This 
eventually  spurned  all  the  restraint  of  the  Legislator ; 
the  people  indulged  their  ruling  passion,  rushed  into 
offensive  wars,  extended  their  dominions,  introduced 
the  use  of  money,  whence  luxury  succeeded,  and  the 
Spartan  Constitution  was  overthrown. 

Now  the  Hebrew  Code  had  for  its  basis  an  equal 
Agrarian  law,  (Numb.  xxvi.  53,  &c.)  which  provided 
on  their  entrance  into  Canaan,  for  a  regular  division  of 
the  land,  according  to  the  numbers  in  each  Tribe;  and 
*Mgned  an  average  of  about  twenty-five  acres  to 
each  man  of  the  600,000  that  then  entered.  This 
^ey  held,  independently  of  temporal  superiors,  by 
^iifect  tenure  from  the  Lord  Jehovah ;  and  this  tenure 
^  inalienable.  The  land  might  indeed  be  tem- 
POHtfily  sold;  but  it  was  always  to  revert  back  to 
Aboriginal  family,  on  the  occurrence  of  every  Jubilee. 
This  rule  of  reversion  did  not  hold  as  to  houses  in 
Qtieg;  thereby  giving  a  decided  preference  to  rural 
P'^rty,  and  an  inducement  to  an  agricultural  life. 
Neither  was  the  estate  of  one  family  to  pass  into 
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another  by  tnarriage.  Each  tribe  continued  therefore 
lettled  in  the  same  county,  as  it  were,  and  each  family 
in  the  same  hundred. 

Thus,  not  only  the  balance  of  property  was  pre- 
served; but  the  closest  connexions  of  affinity  were 
kept  up  by  those  in  each  other's  vicinity ;  the  happi- 
ness of  rural  life  was  increased ;  and  the  various  advan- 
tages of  hereditary  connexions  and  friendship  were 
preserved. 

But  while  this  Agrarian  Law  provided  for  an  inde- 
pendent and  virtuous  yeomanry,  it  did  not  prevent  the 
existence  of  higher  ranks,  possessing  superior  property 
and  influence.  These  were  "  Captains  of  Tribes, 
Elders,  and  Officers ;"  rulers  of  thousands,  of  hundreds, 
and  of  tens ;  men  entrusted  with  civil  and  military 
command;  for  whom,  after  the  average  quantity  of 
land  had  been  divided  among  the  nation  at  large,  there 
was  an  overpliis  to  supply  estates,  sufficient  to  main- 
tain their  rank,  in  a  period  of  rural  simplicity. 

The  Constitution  also  presented  an  invincible 
barrier  against  hostile  violence,  or  internal  attempts 
on  public  freedom.  By  the  original  condition  of 
tenure,  every  Jreeliolder  was  obliged,  when  necessary,to 
attend  the  general  muster  of  the  army.  This  greatbody 
of  upwards  of  half  a  million  independent  yeomanry, 
commanded  by  the  princes  of  their  tribes, — men  equally 
independent  and  united  by  the  strongest  ties  of  natural 
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association, — presented  an  array  too  formidable  for  a 
foreign  power  to  enslave ;  too  opulent  to  be  bribed ;  too 
independent  to  be  won  over  by  treacherous  ambition 
and  political  intrigues;  and  secured  the  independence 
of  the  State,  so  long  as  they  observed  the  statutes  of 
their  inspired  Legislator. 

And  here  is  the  striking  difference  between  the 
Spartan  and  the  Jewish  Constitution  :  whilst  the  for- 
mer created  a  hardy  people,  but  ferocious,  and  ambi- 
tious only  of  military  glory,  who  at  last  spurned  all 
restraint;  the  latter  wisely  contrived  to  attach  its 
people  to  the  soil ;  causing  war  to  be  endured  only 
as  a  necessary  et?i7,  from  the  pollution  of  which,  they 
were  to  purify  themselves,  when  it  was  finished  (Num. 
xix.  13) :  whilst  by  confining  their  force  to  infantry^ 
and  requiring  an  attendance  of  the  males  thrice  a 
fear  at  Jerusalem,  it  precluded  foreign  conquest,  and 
confined  them  within  the  Promised  Land. 

But  there  was  one  important  object  provided  for, 
which,  till  Christianity  was  established,  no  other  Legis- 
lator had  ever  attended  to.  The  whole  tribe  ofLevi^ 
(forming  one  twelfth  of  the  nation)  was  exclusively 
set  apart,  not  merely  to  perform  the  ritual  sacri6ces, 
hut  to  diffuse  reliffiotis  and  moral  instruction  amongst 
Ae  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  had  the  care  of  the 
Sacred  Volume ;  and  at  solemn  periodical  congrega- 
tions, they  were  to  read  and  expound  the  Law  (Deut. 
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cible  sanctioiis ;  and  this  too,  among  a  people  so  inca- 
pable of  inventing  it  as  the  Jews :  considering  all 
this,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  whole  system  mani- 
festly proclaims  itself  to  belong  to  the  Divine  Autb<Nr 
to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

Hence  there  arises  a  fourth  presumptive  Argumad 
for  the  Divine  Origindi  of  the  Jewish  Law. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ORIGINALITY   AND   DESIGN    OF   THE   JEWISH    RITUAL, 


The  whole  tenor  of  the  Jewish  Law  exhibits  so  studied  an 
opposition  to  the  Principles  of  Idolatry^  and  so  decided  a 
contrast  even  to  the  particular  Rites  thereofi  as  to  form 
an  effectual  partition-wall  between  the  People  of  God 
and  surrounding  Heathen  Nations  ;  and  to  render  the 
supposition  of  Moses  having  adopted  many  Heathen 
Rites  and  Customs^  utterly  improbable^ 


If  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapters,  as 
to  the  whole  of  the  dealings  of  Jehovah  with  the 
people  of  Israel,  have  been  satisfactorily  established, 
(as  we  trust  they  have,)  so  as  to  prove  that  the  Jewish 
lawgiver  was  delegated  by  God,  to  institute  a  form  of 
religion,  with  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  for  His 
chosen  people ;  then  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  he 
should  borrow  any  thing  from  the  rites  and  customs* 
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xxjd,  11) ;  they  were  bound,  at  all  times,  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  principles  thereof,  to  those  that  needed 
it :  being  possessed  of  no  land,  but  supported  by  tithes 
and  offerings,  they  had  ample  leisure  for  all  religious 
duties;  whilst  having  their  cities  of  residence  dis- 
persed through  all  the  tribes,  amongst  whom  (unre- 
stricted by  any  vows  of  celibacy)  they  were  freely  per- 
mitted to  intermarry,  they  were  admirably  calculated  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  their  institution,  by  consolida- 
ting the  union  of  all  the  other  tribes,  and  binding 
liiem  by  the  holy  ties  of  religion,  virtue  and  piety. 

The  Mosaic  Law  extended  its  fostering  protection 
also  to  the  very  lowest  classes.  The  stranger,  the 
slave,  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  are 
always  represented  as  peculiar  objects  of  the  Divine 
care ;  and  it  denounces,  in  various  places,  God's  pe- 
culiar indignation  against  any  injurious  treatment  of 
them  (Deut  xxvi.  12.  Levit  xix.  33.  Deut.  xv.  7). 
Even  their  sensitive  feeling^  were  to  be  respected ; 
e.  g.  "  When  thou  dost  lend  thy  brother  any  thing, 
thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  hotise^  to  fetch  his  pledge" 
(Deut.  xxiv.  10) ;  the  humiliating  circumstances  of  his 
poverty,  were  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  creditor's 
eye,  but  he  was  to  ^^  stand  abroad ;  and  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  lent,  should  bring  the  pledge  out  to 
him." 

The  same  spirit  of  benevolence  directed  the  has- 
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fetter  Christiaii  liberty,  by  other  ancient  ceremonial 
usages,  immediately  did  Divine  wisdom  interpose  to 
prohibit  it  (Acts  x.  11  and  15).  Again,  with  respect 
to  the  reformation  from  Gentilism  to  Christianity,  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  do,  indeed,  afford  some  sad 
iostanoes  of  a  weak  compromise  of  sacred  truth ;  but, 
then,  the  only  result  was,  an  origination  of  those  eor^ 
ruptionsj  which  increasingly  obscured  and  debased 
trae  Christianity  under  the  Papal  sway ;  and  at  last 
Protestantism  tore  off  the  debasing  mask  of  Paganism, 
and  exhibited  the  genuine  features  of  pure  religion 
once  more.  But,  of  course,  it  retained  all  the  great 
truths  and  original  rites,  rejecting  only  the  novelties 
that  superstition  had  introduced. 

And  if  the  hypothesis  alluded  to  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  the  examples  thus  adduced;  still  less  can 
it  be  so  by  Scripture,  which  solemnly  reprobates  the 
system  of  idolatry  in  general,  and  also  rejects  and 
prohibits,  under  the  severest  penalties,  anyapproxi- 
ination  to  its  particular  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
Iftw,  for  instance,  strictly  forbids  any  images  of  the 
Deity,  human  sacrifices,  divinations,— in  all  which 
idolatry  abounded.  It  prohibited  things  in  themselves 
apparently  innocent,  but  which  were  prevalent  in 
heathen  countries ;  such  as  worshipping  on  high  hills 
OT  consecrated  groves,  rounding  the  corners  of  the 
hair  on  the  head  and  beard,  &c.    Even  the  regulations 
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as  to  articles  of  food  had  in  many  instances,  a  similar 
object  in  view,  viz.  to  establish  an  effectual  opposition 
between  the  religion  of  Jehovah  and  that  of  Pagan 
superstition.  So  that  such  an  habitual  horror  and 
contempt  of  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  idolaters  did 
result,  on  the  part  of  sincere  Jews  towards  the 
heathens,  as  to  render  all  familiar  intercourse  imprac- 
ticable. And  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  the 
celebrated  historian,  Tacitus,  to  the  feu^t,  that  this 
feeling  of  contempt  and  dislike  was  reciprocal,  on  the 
part  of  heathens  towards  the  Jews ;  whom  he  represents 
as  being  universally  hated  for  their  perverse  and 
^'  hostile  hatred  towards  all  mankind."  Thus  did  the 
Jewish  ritual  exhibit  so  striking  a  contrast  to  heathen 
rites,  as  to  form  an  effectual  partition  wall  between  the 
people  of  God  and  surrounding  nations ;  and  the  hypo- 
thesis of  its  borrowing  and  consecrating  their  ceremo- 
nies, is  not  only  improbable,  but  entirely  inconsistent 
In  fact,  the  fancied  resemblance  amounts  to  little 
more  than  this:  that  in  both^  there  were  priests, 
temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  festivals,  calculated  to 
arrest  the  attention,  and  captivate  the  senses  ^id 
imaginations  of  their  worshippers,  by  their  splendour 
and  solemnity.  But,  as  it  has  been  shown,  all  these 
were  directed  to  opposite  objects;  in  one,  to  the 
Supreme  God ;  in  the  other,  to  the  basest  idols.  And 
as  the  objects^  so  were  the  rites,  designedly  contrasted; 
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and  a  solemn  prohibition  was  made  against  any  assimi- 
lation of  the  one  towards  the  other. 

Moreover,  Moses,  in  adopting  a  ritual,  thus  impos- 
ing bjr  its  ceremonial  observances,  and  peculiar  insti- 
tutions, gave  true  religion  a  dignity  in  the  estimation 
both  of  strangers  and  of  the  Jews  themselves ;  marked 
them  out  as  a  peculiar  holy  people;  attached  them 
to  it  by  various  associations ;  and  by  the  necessary 
purifications  it  enjoined,  formed  a  counterpoise  to  the 
licentiousness  of  idolatry.  All  the  several  kinds  of 
sacrifices,  burnt-offerings,  peace-offerings,  sin-offer- 
ings, &c  were  plainly  designed  to  exalt  the  great 
Jehovah,  and  give  glory  to  His  name:  whilst  the 
distinctions  of  unclean  foods,  and  personal  pollutions, 
and  legal  uncleanness,  conveyed  an  impression  of  His 
pure  character,  and  of  the  necessity  for  those  who 
^preached  His  presence,  to  be  cleansed  from  all  filthi- 
ness  of  flesh  and  spirit. 

^  Neither  was  this  ritual  so  burdensome  as  some  have 
erroneously  represented.  The  whole  worship,  in  its 
sacrifices  and  festivals,  was  fixed  to  one  temple,  and 
one  altar ;  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  offer  sacri- 
fice any  where,  but  before  the  Divine  Presence  at 
Jerusalem.  Hence  it  was  not  directed  as  a  personal  or 
n family  worship ;  or  even  as  a  more  public  one  in 
their  towns  and  cities.  We  must,  therefore,  carefully 
distinguish  between  their  synagogue  and  their  temple 
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wofsliip.  Tke  gemeralform  of  devotion  was  provided 
fcr,  by  dispersiiig  the  Levites  through  the  whole 
Hebrew  t^ritory,  to  ^'teadi  Israel  the  law  of  their 
God"  (Deut  xxxiiL  10) ;  bot  the  particular  mode  of 
doing  this,  seems  to  have  differed  but  little  firom  the 
present  worship  in  Christian  assemblies, — reading  the 
Scrqptnres,  prayers,  and  preaching, 

Bot  the  ritual  of  the  Temple  wonhip  was  only  to  be 
used  persamalfyy  when  the  Jews  were  to  appear  before 
die  presence  oi  Jehovah.  Hence  all  objections  against 
its  personally  burdensome  rites  are  founded  in  error. 
But,  as  a  system  of  national  worship,  it  was  wisely 
adapted  to  preserve  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  purity, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  promised  Messiah, 
in  whom  aU  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 


BOOK  III. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE   EFFECTS   OF  JUDAISM, .  AS   CON- 
NECTED WITH,  AND  PREPARATORY  TO, 
CHRISTIANITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan^  and  the  conse* 
quent  Severities  they  were  directed  to  exercise*  The 
Effects  thereof  considered^  both  with  respect  to  the  Ca- 
naanitesj  and  to  the  Jews  themselves. 


The  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  Promised  Land  was 
attended  with  the  severe  command,  that  they  should 
exterminate  the  people,  of  whose  country  God  had 
given  them  possession.  <^Of  the  cities  of  those 
people,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for 
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an  inheritance,  thou  shalt  save  nothing  alive  that 
breatheth."  (Deut.  xx.  16.)  This  severity  has  been 
considered  as  the  strongest  objection  against  the  Di- 
vine original  of  the  Mosaic  law.  In  discussing  this 
subject, 

I.  The  first  inquiry  is,  "  How  far  thb  severity  was 
justified  by  the  crimes  of  the  Canaanites ;  and  whether 
the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  their  land  was  a  part  of 
the  Divine  economy" 

Now,  the  Canaanites  had  totally  apostatized  from 
God;  and  this  apostasy  had  degenerated  into  the 
most  absurd  and  degraded  forms  of  idolatry, — even  to 
the  worship  of  stocks,  stones,  and  creeping  things. 
Moreover,  this  apostacy  was  not  a  mere  error  of  judff- 
ment^  requiring  instruction  rather  than  punishment; 
it  was  a  depravation  of  heart  and  character j  connected 
with  the  most  disgusting  vices  that  can  pollute  society. 
Unnatural  cruelty,  adultery,  incest,  bestiality,  sodo^ 
my ; — in  short,  every  abomination  that  could  outrage 
and  disgrace  humanity,  was  encouraged  and  sanctioned 
by  their  religion.  Examples  of  previous  judgments, 
such  as  the  Deluge,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom, 
had  not  deterred  them;  the  instructive  life  of  Abraham 
and  the  Patriarchs  had  not  influenced  them;  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  and  Pharaoh's  destruction  were 
sounded  in  their  ears  in  vain ;  and  the  very  land 
itself  is  represented,  in    the  emphatic   language  of 
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Scriptnrey  as  <<  vomiting  out  her  inlial^uitB^  for 
their  defilements.  Hence,  it  seems  by  no  means 
moonsistent  with  the  justice  and  mercy  at  the  mond 
Goyemor  of  the  world,  that  he  should  exUrwuHoie  such 
a  people;  and  should  plant  in  their  room  a  nation, 
amongst  whom  the  light  of  true  religion  and  morality 
might  be  preserved^  and  from  whence  it  mig^t,  in  due 
time,  be  diffused  over  the  whole  civilized  worid. 

The  very  analogy  of  Nature  confirms  this  view  <tf 
the  case^.  In  what  is  called  the  natural  course  <tf 
tUngs  (which  all  but  the  Atheist  admit  to  be  directed 
by  the  providence  of  God),  whole  nations,  when  their 
uq>iety  has  reached  a  certain  point,  are  frequently 
cut  off;  and  that,  by  conquerors  sometimes  little  supe- 
rior to  them  in  morals  and  religion.  Yet  great  moral 
good  is  seen  eventually  to  arise;  and  the  various 
revolutions  in  the  world  seem  ultimately  to  advance 
^  cause  of  morality  and  religion :  whilst  all  objec- 
tions, as  to  the  inequality  or  severity  of  individual 
Bering,  are  done  away  with,  by  the  consideration  of 
a/if<vre  states  where  all  will  be  rectified.  I^  then,  this 
9^neral  system  of  events  is  not  inconsistent  with  Pro- 
vidence; if  the  Divine  Governor  chastises  public 
depravity,  and  cuts  off  impious  nations  by  tLe  hand  of 
^ome  other  nation;  it  is  perfectly  credible  that  He 

*  See  Part  I.  *<  Butler's  Amaloot,'*  Book  I.  Chaps.  II.  and  III. 
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might  do  80,  with  req>ect  to  the  most  depraved  people, 
that  perhaps  ever  existed ;  and  that  He  might  do  this 
too  in  the  most  decisive  manner;  not  bringing  it  about, 
as  in  ordinary  cases,  by  a  secret  influence  and  tadt 
permission,  but  by  a  direct  and  manifest  interposition; 
in  order  to  establish  more  securely  that  nation,  wUdi 
was  to  be  the  depository  of  the  true  religion,  and  His 
instruments  in  subsequently  introducing  tiie  Christian 
scheme,  for  whidi  it  was  a  necessary  j^reparo/um. 

The  whole  object  and  scope  of  the  Divine  economy 
must  be  considered,  and  not  any  one  insulated  portion 
only.  And  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  Gospel 
scheme  required  and  justified  a  continued  and  mani- 
fest interposition,  to  prepare  for  and  introduce  it 

Hence  this  national  punishment  of  the  sinful  Ca- 
naanites,  <^  when  their  iniquity  was  full,''  and  their 
crimes  so  incorrigible,  as  to  justify  the  extremest 
rigour,  is  analogous  to  the  general  course  of  Provi- 
dence, and  forms  no  valid  objection  against  the  mercy 
of  God,  even  though  some  innocent  beings^  must 
necessarily  have  suffered  with  the  guilty;  inasmuch 

'  As  to  the  aUeged  cruelty  of  ^'innocent  babes  suffering  and  being 
destroyedi"  which  hath  been  strongly  urged  sometimes,  this  is  no 
more  than  usuaUy  happens,  as  well  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
when  guilty  or  vicious  parents  entail  misery  and  disease  on  their 
children,  as  also,  on  any  dire  visitation  of  God  upon  the  inhabitanti 
of  the  earth  generally.  And,  as  is  observed  above,  God  can  and  will 
rectify  all  things,  and  compensate  short  temporary  suffering  with 
eternal  joys. 
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as  He  will  assuredly  rectify  any  individual  cases  of 
inequality  at  ^^the  great  day  V 

11.  The  next  inquiry  is,  ^*  Admitting  the  extermi- 
oatum  of  the  Canaanites  to  have  been  deserved,  is  it 
credible  that  God  would  direct  it  to  be  done  by  the 
iwards  of  the  Jews ;  and  thus  sanction  an  alleged 
system  of  ferocious  cruelty  ?" 

Now,  when  an  action  is  done  in  obedience  to  a  clear 
and  undoubted  Divine  command^  it  may  altogether 
duonffe  the  moral  character  of  the  action  itself,  from 
the  motives  and  principles  whereon  it  is  founded. 

As  in  Uie  analogy  of  common  life,  when  an  indivi-- 
dud  takes  away  the  life  of  an  enemy  that  has  wronged 
bun,  it  constitutes  the  crime  of  murder ;  whereas,  if 


^  There  are  two  opinions,  each  supported  hy  authoritative  names, 
on  the  suljgect  of  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites,  with  respect  to 
the  extent  thereof  The  passage  where  the  command  occurs  is  Deu- 
teronomy, chap.  XX.  from  verse  10  to  18,  and  therein  is  a  direction  to 
"proclaim  an  offer  of  peace"  when  they  came  nigh  a  city ;  and  if  the 
offer  were  accepted,  then  the  inhabitants  thereof  were  to  be  spared, 
and  to  become  tributary  to  the  Israelites.  Some  interpret  this  pas- 
sage as  applicable  to  all  the  cities  alike,  against  which  the  Israelites 
warred ;  whilst  others  think  that  the  "  Seven  nations"  were  specially 
excluded  from  the  offer,  and  that  the  sentence  of  utter  extermination 
upon  them  was  absolute.  If  the  former  be  admitted,  then  the  question 
seems  to  be,  "  Whether  it  be  consistent  with  God's  attributes  so  to 
punish  a  g^ty  nation,  that  refused  to  renounce  idolatry  and  submit 
to  His  delegated  ministers."  If  the  latter  and  more  rigorous  one  be 
chosen,  then,  "  Whether  it  be  reconcileable  with  His  attributes  to 
punish  an  incorrigible  profligate  race,  when  their  iniquity  was  full, 
without  further  offers  of  mercy  or  probation." 
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death  be  inflicted  by  the  minister  of  public  justice,  it  is 
no  longer  a  crime  but  a  duty :  so  here,  in  the  case  of 
the  CanaaniteS)  the  Jews  were  the  ministers  of  God's 
justice,  to  execute  His  righteous  sentence.  Moreover, 
they  were  impelled  to  act  thus,  under  the  penalty  of 
God's  severe  displeasure  and  punishment,  if  they 
neglected  or  relaxed  in  the  smallest  degree.  Their 
condemnation  to  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
and  other  striking  circumstances  connected  therewith, 
had  convinced  them  of  their  total  dependence  upon 
Him,  and  of  His  strictness  to  punish  any  backwards 
ness  in  executing  His  commands.  Hence,  feeling 
themselves  under  the  direct  control  of  Omnipotence, 
their  conduct  in  exterminating  the  Canaanites  could 
not  possibly  be  imputed  to  a  spirit  of  cruelty.  Nor  yet 
could  it  be  to  the  thirst  of  plunder^  nor  to  the  indul- 
gence of  licentiousness,  which  too  often  are  the  most 
powerful  stimulus  amongst  soldiery.  For  they  were 
directed  to  destroy,  not  only  all  the  inhabitants, — even 
the  captives,  however  desirable  they  might  be ; — ^but 
also  all  the  spoil, — the  sheep  and  oxen ;  in  short,  to 
hum  the  city,  and  all  that  was  therein :  only  the  ves- 
sels of  silver,  gold,  brass,  and  iron,  were  to  be  "  con- 
secrated to  the  Lord,"  and  brought  into  the  treasury 
of  the  temple.  And  to  impress  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  punctual  obedience  still  further ;  when  even  a 
single  individual  transgressed  in  this  point,  in  secreting 
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some  of  the  spoil  to  himself  (Joshua  vii.  13),  the 
Divine  protection  hitherto  vouchsafed  was  wiihdravm; 
the  Canaanites  were  permitted  to  prevail  against  them, 
till,  by  solemn  inquisition,  the  criminal  was  detected, 
aed  burnt  with  fire  :  when  victory  {^in  crowned  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  and  their  opponents  were  supema* 
turally  discomfited.  Could  they  venture  to  dispute 
the  Divine  command  after  such  an  instance  as  this  ? 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  Jews  would  consider  them- 
selves as  nothing  more  than  mere  instruments  in  God's 
hands.  Neither  avarice^  nor  licentiottsnessj  nor  enieUy^ 
could  prompt  them  under  such  circumstances.  It  was 
an  abhorrence  of  the  crime  of  idolatry  in  general^  and 
not  a  hatred  against  individucd  persons,  that  was  per- 
petually inculcated  upon  them.  Idolatry,  and  all  con- 
nected therewith,  animate  and  inanimate,  was  to  be 
destroyed.  And  to  press  this  the  more  convincingly 
upon  them,  the  same  severity  was  to  be  exercised 
towards  any  of  their  oton  nation  that  should  apostatize 
to  idolatry.  The  Jew  was  commanded  not  to  spare 
even  the  nearest  and  dearest  relative,  that  was  guilty 
of  it  (See  Part  II.  Chap.  III.)  The  idolatrous  He- 
brew  city^  or  Hebrew  tribe^  was  to  be  totally  extermi- 
nated. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  with  reluctance  that 
the  Jews  executed  the  Divine  sentence ;  for  when,  in 
process  of  time,  the  terror  of  immediate  punishment 
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was  withdrawn,  we  know  that  they  spared  the  remnant 
of  the  Canaanites ;  and,  eventuaQy,  they  even  courted 
their  alliance,  and  participated  in  their  idolatry. 

The  peculiar  severity,  therefore,  wherewith  the  Ca- 
naanites were  punished  by  the  sword  of  the  Jews, 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  effectual  method  that 
could  be  adopted,  to  bring  about  that  complete  cdiena- 
tion  and  hostility  in  both  parties,  by  which  the  people 
of  God  were  to  be  severed  and  guarded  from  the  im- 
purities and  idolatries  of  the  nations  into  ^ose  land 
they  were  introduced.  With  the  strong  tendency  which 
they  had  to  imitate  the  corruptions  of  idolatry,  no 
other  method,  save  the  continued  exertion  of  miracu- 
lous power,  or  the  instdating  of  them,  by  rendering 
the  surrounding  country  an  absolute  wilderness,  could 
have  prevented  their  total  apostasy. 

Moreover,  this  method  was  calculated  to  preserve 
their  allegiance  to  Hini,  ajier  miracles  had  ceased. 
The  foundation  of  idolatry  was  the  notion  that  the 
idol  of  each  nation  was  the  efficient  giuirdian^  deity 
thereof.  But  the  experience  of  the  Jews  had  shewed 
Jehovah  to  be  the  One  only  True  God :  and  it  also 
practically  convinced  them,  that  if  they  fell  away.  He 
could  make  man  His  instrument  of  punishing  them,  by 
permitting  their  enemies  to  prevail;  and  that  no 
superiority  of  any  kind  would  avail  them,  if  they  for- 
sook the  covenant  of  their  Grod. 
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Hence,  the  whole  matter  seems  to  have  been  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  Divine  economy,  to  preseire  the 
ezclosive  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  prevent  the  total 
abolition  of  true  religion ;  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  done,  except  by  such  continued  interposi- 
tions  and  interruptions,  as  would  be  inconsistent^  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Divine  dispensation '. 

Neither  does  the  objection  avail,  tbat  by  their  severe 
treatment  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Jews  would  be  encou- 

*  See  Part  L  "  Butler's  Analogy,"  Book  I.  Chap.  VII. 

'  The  tretUment  of  the  JmaUkites  has  afforded  ground  for  strong 
objection.  They  formed  no  part  of  the  "  seven  nations"  that  were  to 
^cutoff;  hut  yet  there  was  a  divine  command  to  exterminate  them. 
This  ieverity,  however,  seems  to  be  justified.  1st  On  the  ground 
that  Aey  had  eidiibited  a  spirit  of  unprovoked,  cruel,  treacherous,  and 
^gravated  hostility  against  the  Jews;  in  that  they  laid  wait  and 
attacked  them  in  the  rear,  when  they  had  no  hostile  intentions  against 
^tem,  cutting  off  the  hindmost  and  slaying  the  feeble,  weary,  and  faint. 
And  2nd,  More  especially,  because  they  feared  not  Gods  but,  in  spite 
^the  signs  and  wonders  which  they  must  have  heard  of,  and  known, 
»  being  wrought  by  Him,  for  the  rescue  of  His  people,  they  presump" 
tooQsIy  exhibited  a  contemptuous  d^nce  of  His  power,  in  cruelly 
ndting  His  people : — this,  too,  at  a  time  when  it  was  particularly  re- 
pngnant  to  His  purposes;  for  it  waswheii  the  Israelites  were  "recently 
•«ne  forth  out  of  Egypt,"  and  were  more  susceptible  of  discourage- 
""cnt.  Their  punishment  was,  indeed^  deferred;  yet  present  delay 
*w  to  be  no  warrant  of  final  impunity.  Moreover,  it  was  a  sort  of 
Prophetical  denunciation  also.  Their  deep  inveterate  hostiHty  to  the 
people  of  God,  and  their  malignant  readiness  to  act  on  all  occasions  in 
conjunction  with  the  enemies  thereof,  had  been  foreseen ;  and  when 
"ripe  tat  that  vengeance"  with  which  they  had  been  threatened  four 
hundred  years  before,  then  were  "those  sinners"  cut  off  by  the  hand 
of  Saul;  cut  off  for  their  oum  sins,  be  it  observed,  though  mention  is 
^^^f  id$o,  of  the  evil  conduct  of  their  ancestors. 
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raged  in  a  system  of  invasion  and  pillage  and  conquest 
For  the  same  Divine  authority  which  gave  them  the 
land  of  Canaan  fixed  limits  to  their  conquests,  and 
positively  restrained  them,  as  well  before,  as  afiter  their 
settlement  therein,  from  attacking  any  neighbouring 
nations,  or  taking  possession  of  any  territories,  but 
those  which  Jehovah  expressly  commanded  them. 
And  as  their  whole  constitution  was  calculated  to  chedc 
a  spirit  of  conquest,  so  their  whole  history  shows  that 
this  was  actually  the  case. 

Neither,  again,  was  their  treatment  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  cal- 
culated to  generate  a  hhod-thirsty  spirit  It  has  been 
already  shown,  that  there  was  no  room  for  the  impu- 
tation of  avarice,  licentiousness,  or  cruelty :  that  the 
^^  Jews  acted  with  reluctance,  and  only  by  a  sort  of  com- 
pulsion; and  even  treated  the  idolaters  themselves 
eventually  with  culpable  lenity.  And  the  Jewish  law' 
inculcated,  above  all  other  codes,  ancient  or  modem, 
a  spirit  of  universal  benevolence,  even  to  enemies,  as 
far  as  it  was  consistent  with  God's  purposes ;  its  ten- 
dency was  to  soften  and  humanize  the  soul ;  and  it 
extended  its  compassionate  provisions  even  to  the 
brute  creation. 

The  leffitimate  answer,  indeed,  to  all  objections  on 

1  See  Part  II.  "Graves,"  Book  II.  Chaps.  II.  IIL  IV. 
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diis  sabject  is  what  lias  already  been  stated;  riz. 
^'  That  when  an  action  is  performed  in  obedience  to  a 
Divine  command,  it  may  change  the  whole  moral  cha- 
ncter  therec^;  rendering  that  not  only  innocent,  but 
an  actual  instance  of  obedience  and  piety,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  deeply  criminal."  But  the 
for^foing  considerations  may  serve  somewhat  to  ex- 
fUdn  and  vindicate  the  severities  exercised  against  the 
Canaanites ;  and  for  any  one  to  pass  by  all  fair  and 
^spassionate  inquiry,  and  to  reject  the  whole  of  Re- 
velation, merely  because  of  the  difficulties  that  such 
severities  present  to  his  mind,  amounts  to  an  incredu- 
lity and  presumptiw,  equally  irrational  and  irreligious. 


N 


CHAPTER  II. 


TTie  Objections  considered^  which  have  been  raised  agcdmt 
the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  Miracles^  as  derived  from 
the  frequent  Idolatries  of  the  Jews ;  and  those  aha 
against  the  Divine  Economy,  from  the  Temptations 
to  which  they  were  exposed. 


SECTION  I. — FROM  MOSES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  JOSHUA. 

The  repeated  relapses  of  the  Jews  into  idolatry  have 
been  alleged  as  weakening  the  credibility  of  the 
Mosaic  miracles ;  inasmuch  as  the  exhibition  of  such 
stupendous  wonders  must  have  left  so  indelible  an 
impression,  as  to  prevent  all  apostasy  from  a  religion 
so  enforced. 

But  these  relapses  never  implied  a  rejection  of  Je- 
hovah as  their  God ;  or  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  truth. 
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The  Jewish  idolatry  consisted,  first,  in  worshipping 
the  true  God  by  images  and  symbols.  The  golden  calf  of 
Aaron;  those,  afterwards  of  Jeroboam;  the  ephod  of 
Gideon ;  the  teraphim  of  Micah ;  will  all,  when  we 
examine  into  the  details,  be  found  instances  of  this. 
There  was  no  rejection  of  God  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  but  only  the  setting  up  of  a  symbolic  represent- 
ation of  Him ;  imitated,  it  is  true,  from  their  idola- 
trous neighbours,  but  no  more  implying  a  rejection  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  than  the  idolatry  of  the  Papists 
implies  a  rejection  of  the  Gospel. 

The  next  species  of  idolatry  was  that  of  worshipping 

God  in  forbidden  places, — as,  "on  high  hills  and  in 

poves ;"  and  of  imitating  heathen  rites,  in  "  shaving 

their  beards  and  cutting  themselves."     But  still,  it 

was  Jehovah  that  was   the   object  of  their  worship. 

Their  more  criminal  practice  of  associating  God  with 

idols,  did  not  exclude  the  acknowledgement  of  Him. 

^d  in  the  most  flagrant  instance  of  all,  when  they 

fell  into  the  worshipping  idols,  without  God,  it  would 

seem  that  they  only  considered  them  as  intermediate 

and  subordinate  deities,  from  whom  they  expected  to 

receive  temporal  blessings;  and  not  even  then  did 

«^«y  absolutely  reject  Jehovah. 

Indeed,  surrounded  with  the  votaries  of  idolatry,  and 
"^ibituaied  as  they  had  been,  to  see  it  practised  by  the 
%yptians, — then  the  wisest  people  in  the  world — the 
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real  wonder  is,  that  the  Jews, — dull,  sensual,  and  stub- 
bom  as  they  were, —  could  be  ultimately  so  reformed 
as  ever  utterly  to  forsake  it ;  as  it  is  a  well-known 
fietet  that  they  did,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
And  it  even  magnifies  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom, 
that  whilst  the  most  philosophic  nations  were  deeply 
sunk  in  idolatry  and  corruption,  the  worship  of  the 
One  True  God,  and  the  principles  of  sound  morality, 
should  have  been  preserved  amongst  such  apparently 
inadequate  instruments,  as  the  Jews  seemed  naturally 

to  be. 

An  objection  has  been  made  against  God's  sufier- 
ing  his  chosen  people  to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion 
of  idolatry  at  all,  and  especially  so  long,  in  such  a 
country  as  Egypt  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
in  all  His  dispensations,  God  deals  with  man  by  a 
regular  method^  adapted  to  His  moral  nature.  He  had 
chosen  one  family  to  Himself.  This  family,  however, 
had  to  spring  up  gradually  into  a  nation  ;  it  must  be 
trained  up,  and  disciplined^  and  exposed  to  the  triab 
which  that  age  would  naturally  occasion ;  and  be  it 
placed  where  it  might,  in  a  world  universally  idolatrous 
and  depraved,  it  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion of  irreligion  and  vice.  As  to  the  being  settled 
so  long  in  the  particular  country  of  Egypt,  perhaps  no 
other  spot  in  the  world  could  have  been  chosen,  where 
so  many  peculiar  circumstances  combined  to  prevent 
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the  ill  effects  of  such  contagion.  Disliked  by  the 
Egyptians  for  their  shepherd  life, — separated  entirely 
from  them  in  the  land  of  Goshen, — accustomed  to 
sacrifice  the  very  animals  which  they  worshipped, — 
and  afterwards  cruelly  treated  by  them  as  slaves, — the 
Iwaelites  could  not  fail  to  have  an  aversion  to  the 
customs  and  vices  of  their  oppressors.  Whilst  the 
severe  judgments  of  God,  in  the  plagues  that  involved 
the  i^yptian  gods  as  well  as  their  votaries,  served  to 
strengthen  this  feeling.  And  though  the  idolatrous 
propensity  was  not  absolutely  destroyed,  yet,  with 
sodi  a  carnal-minded  people,  no  other  scheme  of  set- 
tlement or  discipline  was  likely  to  have  been  so  effec- 
^^  to  cavmteract  its  pernicious  influence.  • 

When  settled  in  Canaan,  too,  (as  they  must  still 
have  been  surrounded  by  idolaters  wherever  they  were,) 
the  circumstances  of  their  previous  discipline  for  forty 
years,  during  which  all  of  mature  age,  that  had  wit- 
''^ssed  the  iddlatries  of  Egypt  had  died ;  and  of  their 
<X)i)quest8  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  through  the 
"^^est  interposition  of  that  God  who  had  com- 
ojanded  them  to  es^terminate  the  idolaters ;  were  all 
calculated  to  check  the  idolatrous  contagion. 

And  when  God  miraculously  introduced  and  settled 
the  Jews  in  the  promised  land ;  and  when,  according 
^  His  usual  mode,  He  had  gradually  withdrawn  His 
supernatural  assistance,  and  left  the  nation  to  its  own 
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free  agency;  the  wonders  they  had  seen,  and  the  dis- 
cipline they  had  experienced,  seem  to  have  produced 
on  that  generation  a  decisive  and  permanent  effecL 
^For  the  people  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outliyed 
Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great  works  of  the  Lord, 
that  He  did  for  Israel."  (Joshua  xxiv.  31.) 


SECTION    II. — THE    CONDUCT   OF   THE    JEWS    SUBSE- 
QUENT TO  THE  DEATH  OF  JOSHUA. 

The  Jews,  however,  being  mere  children,  as  it  were, 
in  religion  and  morality,  the  effect  mentioned  above 
was  not  so  permanent  as  to  prevent  the  generation 
that  succeeded  Joshua  from  occasionally  lapsing  into 
an  imitation  of,  and  association  with,  their  idolatrous 
neighbours;    the  beauty  of  whose  women,  and  the 
gaiety  of  whose  festivals,  captivated  their  carnal  minds. 
Hence  the  occasional  interposition  of  God  was  required 
to  restrain  this,  whenever  it  occurred.     And  hence 
originated  the  peculiar  government  by  Judges^  who 
were  His  vicegerents,  specially  appointed  to  correct 
them  for  their  faults,  and  call  them  back  to  their  alle- 
giance.    Whenever,  through  their  disobedience,  God 
permitted  their  enemies  to  prevail  against  them,  and 
when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  "fle  raised  up  Judges; 
and  then  the  Lord  was  with  the  judge,  and  delivered 
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them  oat  of  the  hand  of  theu*  enemies  all  the  days  of 
die  judge."  (Judges  ii.  18.)  Thus  were  they  experi- 
mentally taught  to  feel  their  toted  dependence  upon 
His  protection ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  permanent 
human  authority,  on  which  they  might  too  exclusively 
bave  depended,  they  were  kept  in  continual  remem- 
brance of  His  supreme  controlling  power. 

This  peculiar  mode  of  government  continued  about 
four  hundred  and  fifity  years;  above  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  which  passed  under  vaxious  judges^ 
Taised  up  at  different  periods ;  during  whose  lives  no 
material  apostasy  took  place,  and  their  allegiance  to 
God  was  preserved.     And  it  had  this  advantage,  that 
God  thereby  exhibited  more  strikingly  His  particular 
fTomdence.     For  if  the  nation  had  been  under  one 
supreme  government,  the  particular  delinquencies  of 
weft  tribe  could  not  so  well  have  been  animadverted 
<9^  and  controlled,  as  was  the  case  when  Judges 
were  raised  up,  for  a  special  purpose  of  distributing 
prosperity  or  calamity,  according  to  the  conduct  of 
^^h  individual  tribe  or  family.     They  were  thereby 
^^ht,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  merely  to  belong  to 
^e  chosen    people    generally,   unless  there   was    a 
oomble  obedience  to  God  on  the  part  of  each  indi- 
vidual. 

The  establishment  of  the  regal  form  of  government 
^  strongly  illustrates  the  character  of  that  peculiar 
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rule  which  God  exercised  over  His  people.  When, 
from  a  proneness  to  imitate  other  nations,  and,  per- 
hi^s,  from  a  desire  to  escape  the  strictness  of  His 
special  control,  they  desired  a  Ainffj  God  reprobated 
and  exposed  their  criminal  obstinacy,  but  yet  conde- 
scended to  their  request,  warning  them,  however,  of 
the  evil  consequences  that  would  arise.  At  the  same 
time.  He  reserved  His  own  authority,  as  well  by 
appointing  the  individual  who  was  to  be  their  king,  as 
also  by  prescribing  the  rules  and  forms  of  the  future 
regal  government.  In  the  whole  transaction  he  exhi- 
bited, not  the  forcible  control  of  resistless  power,  but 
the  mild  discipline  of  parental  authority,  in  correcting 
a  wayward  people,  by  methods  specially  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  circumstances  as  they  arose. 

Thus  the  idolatries  and  transgressions  of  the  Jews 
seem  naturally  to  have  resulted  from  their  national 
character ;  to  have,  by  no  means,  been  inconsistent 
with  the  reality  of  a  Divine  government;  and,  there- 
fore, are  not  calculated,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  dimi- 
nish the  credibility  of  those  miracles,  by  which  that 
government  is  attested,  or  the  Divine  original  of  its 
law,  by  which  it  was  upheld. 

Neither  was  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  inconsis- 
tent with  the  Divine  superintendence  over  the  Jews. 
Solomon,  in  his  old  age,  was  seduced  by  heathen 
wives  into  idolatry.     Such   defection  in  any  human 
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being,  however  exalted  and  wise,  is  not  incredible. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  nation  might  have  been  infected 
by  his  example,  had  he  remained  unpunished.     But 
yet  his   very  punishment  was  such,  as  to  subserve 
God's  purposes.    The  revolt  of  tdn  of  the  twelve  tribes 
was  permitted,  and  even  forwarded,  by  Divine  inter- 
ference'; and  the  Israelities,  henceforward,  were  to  be 
dhnded  under  two  separate  kings  :  not  only  as  a  pun* 
idiment  of  Solomon's  crime,  but  also  to  prevent  a 
universal  apostasy  in  future ;  which  might  take  place 
had  the  nation  remained  under  one  monarch.     This 
very  division  had  a  tendency  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
emulation  in  their  obedience  to  the  Divine  law;  it  gave 
oecasion  for  more  frequent  and  signal  displays  of  Di- 
vine power  in  both  the  nations ;  and  it  subsequently 
formed  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  those  who 
conscientiously  adhered  in  their  allegiance  to  God,  and 
tbose  who  lapsed  into  idolatry.     But  yet  this  revolu- 
tion was  not  brought  about  by  any  resistless  operation 
of  Divine  power ;  human  passions  and  human  agency 
^we,  apparently^  the  only  eflFective  cause ;  whilst  God 
permitted,  or  over-ruled  all,  to  accomplish  His  own 
objects. 

When,  at  last,  this  distinctive  line   of  separation 
was  broken  through,  and  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  asso*- 

1  See  1  Kings  chap,  xi  ver.  11  to  14,  and  yer.  30  to  34.. 
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ciated  in  alliance  with  those  of  Israel,  then  idolatrous 
corruption  began  to  pervade  the  former.  And  it 
required  the  severe  chastisement  of  seventy  years' 
captivity,  completely  to  subdue  and  eradicate  this 
idolatrous  propensity,  and  to  secure  their  faithful  alle- 
giance to  Jehovah.  Ever  since  that  time^  they  have 
paid  Him  exclusive  warship;  and,  notwithstanding 
unexampled  persecutions,  have  adhered  faitlifidly  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  as  of  Divine  originaP. 

Hence  the  idolatries  and  transgressions  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  seem  to  have  arisen  from  causes  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  promulgation  of 
the  Mosaic  law;  or  with  that  superintending  and  con- 
trolling providence  which,  without  violating  the  ana- 
logy of  Nature,  or  infringing  on  the  moral  freedom  of 
man,  directs  all  events  to  the  ultimate  accomplishment 
of  its  own  purposes. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Jewish 

^  Most  of  the  objections  against  the  Jewish  revelation  are  derived 
jfrom  the  misconduct  of  the  nation  in  general,  or  the  errors  of  some  of 
God*s  distinguished  individual  instruments, — such  as  Samson  or  So- 
lomon.   Now,  when  God  selected  any  persons  to  be  his  instruments 
for  accomplishing  any  particular  object.  He  furnished  them  with  all 
the  aids  and  powers  necessary  for  that  specific  object ;  but  beyond  that. 
He  did  not  interfere  with  their  natural  character,  nor  make  either  those 
individuals  or  the  nation  at  large  infallible  or  impeccable.     Hence  the 
lapses  of  such  persons  into  sin,  are  no  valid  argument  against  their  hav- 
ing been  divinely  empowered  to  effect  the  special  object  for  which  God 
employed  them.     This  is  well  shown  by  Bishop  Butler.    (See  Part  I. 
"  Butler's  Analogy,"  Book  II.  Chap.  III.  page  107.) 
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economy  had  not  for  its  only  object,  the  separation 
and  preservation  of  the  Jews;  but  that  the  ulterior  and 
mam  design  was,  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  standing 
monument  of  the  Unityj  Supremacy^  and  Providence  of 
Jehomh.  This  was  equally  conspicuous,  as  well  in 
their  apostasies  and  captivities,  as  also  in  their  repent- 
ance and  restorations ;  and  thus  was  that  whole  dis- 
pensation successfully  conducted,  so  as  to  prepare  for 
and  introduce  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON   THE   SANCTIONS   OF   THE   JEWISH   LAW. 


Objections  agaimst  ihe  Jewish  Law^Jrom  its  employing 
Temporal  Sanctions  ;  and  from  its  Visiting  the  Sins 
of  the  Fathers  tgxm  the  Children. 


Two  objectioiis  have  been  raised  against  the  religion 
and  policy  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver.  First,  ^<  That  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life  were  not 
inadcated  by  him  as  sanctions  of  His  law ;  which  has 
been  considered  as  an  omission  of  necessary  truth." 
Second,  <^  That  the  visitation  of  the  sins  of  iathers 
upon  their  children,  was  a  violation  of  natural  justice, 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  God\" 

^  Graves  here  goes  into  along  examination  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Warburton's  argument  in  his  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  which  is 
this : — "  That  the  very  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  by 
Moset,  when  coupled  with — (what  the  Bishop  considers  to  be  a  legiti' 
mate  inference  froiii  it}— the  fact  of  an  extraordinary  Providence,  was 
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With  respect  to  the  first  objection,  the  reality  of  an 
extraordinary  Providence  being  once  fairly  established, 
not  only  satis&ctorily  accounts  for  the  omission  of  such 
a  sanction,  but  is  the  ordy  way  in  which  the  omission 
can  be  accounted  for.  The  Jewish  form  of  govern- 
ment was  strictly  a  theocracy  ;  the  polity  and  ma- 
gistracy thereof  being  merely  mediums^  employed  by 
the  Divinity,  to  £Eu;ilitate  the  regular  administration 
of  the  extraordinary  providence  by  which  the  Deity 
chose  to  govern  His  people :  and  whenever  the  cir- 
cumstances either  of  the  State  or  of  individuals  required 


an  invincible  medium  for  the  proof  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses." 
For  (to  use  his  own  words),  "  The  doctrine  of  a  futiure  state  is  neces- 
wy  to  the  well-being  of  society  under  the  ordinary  government  of 
P^vidence :  all  mankind  have  ever  conceived  so  of  the  matter.    The 
Mosaic  institution  was  without  this  support,  and  yet  it  did  not  want  it. 
^at  follows,  but  that  the  Jewish  afi&irs  were  administered  by  an 
^^^nurdinary  Providence,  distributing  reward  and  punishment  vrith 
an  eq[aal  hand  ? — and  that,  coni^equently,  the  mission  of  Moses  was 
divine."  Graves  does  not  admit  this  conclusion  of  Warburton, — "  that 
^omunon  of  tf^elfproves  that  an  extraordinary  Providence  existed," — 
to  be  so  clear  and  indisputable ;  but  he  coincides  thus  far  with  him  : 
"  That  nothing  but  the  reality  of  an  extraordinary  Providence  can 
'^coimt  for  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  notwithstand- 
log  such  omission.     And  that  such  extraordinary  Providence  being 
^'t^ibHihed  (not  by  inference  from  the  omission,  but)  from  unquestioned 
^^^fimony,  makes  the  whole  clear  and  intelligible."  The  one  considers 
we  (miission  itself  as  a  medium  from  which  (independent  of  all  other 
pfoofi)  an  extraordinary  Providence  may  be  proved :  the  other  con- 
siders it  only  as  a  fact,  for  which  an  extraordinary  Providence — (the 
rtnlity  whereof  ought  to  be  proved  from  other  sources) — will  satisfac- 
torily account. 
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it)    He^   by  an   immediate  and  direct   interposition, 
rewarded  virtue  and  punished  vice. 

Such  a  system,  at  that  period  of  society,  was  the 
only  effectual  one  for  supporting  true  religion  and 
morality :  inasmuch  as  it  afforded  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  power  and  providence  of  the  one  Great 
Jehovah,  and  the  nullity  and  impotence  of  those  base 
ufo&,  that  had  usurped  His  place  amongst  deluded 
men.     This  superiority  of  the  true  God  could  never 
have  been  decisively  established,  by  a  comparison  of 
His  power  in  the  distribution  of  jvture  and  invisible 
rewards  and  punishments.     Moreover,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  evidently 
such,  that  promises  of  future^  retribution  would  not 
have  availed  with  them,  in  opposition  to  the. allure- 
ments of  vice  and  idolatry.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
also,  that  national  obedience  and  transgression  could 
only  be  recompensed,  as  such,  by  national  dispensa- 
tions.    These,  therefore,  God  undertook,  Himself,  to 
dispense;  affording  an  awful  sanction,  altogether  want- 
ing in  every  other  state.    And  by  carrying  on  a  conti- 
nued system  of  an  extraordinary  Providence  over  the 
Jews, — ^proving  that  the  Supreme  Jehovah  possessed 
both  the  u)ill  and  the  power  to  punish  vice  and  reward 
virtue,  with  the  strictest  justice, — He  prepared  their 
minds  for  the  belief  that  He  would  display  the  same 
justice  in  2l  future  state. 
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Thus  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  the 
character  of  the  Jewish  people,  seem  suflSciently  to 
aeooant  for  the  sanction  of  an  immediate  and  extraor- 
dinary Providence  being  employed,  to  support  the 
Mosaic  law,  rather  than  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  futurity. 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection  against  the  de- 
Dunciation,  ^  That  God  would  visit  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  ;'  the  only  circumstance 
that  causes  it  to  appear  severe  or  unjust,  is  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  sanctions  of  ^future  state  are  under- 
stood. But  when,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  the 
ponishment  is  merely  a  temporal  one,  the  objection 
vanishes ;  inasmuch  as  all  inequalities  to  individtcals 
can  be  easily  remedied,  in  a  future  life,  when  the 
"  Judge  of  all  the  earth  shall  do  right"  to  every  one. 

Sach  a  sanction  seems  indeed  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Jewish  polity,  so  far  as  regarded  a  provi- 
dential distribution  of  national  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Now  these,  to  produce  any  effect,  must  be  of 
some  considerable  duration :  as  when  God  chastised 
the  Jews  by  the  captivity  in  Babylon  for  seventy  years, 
the  sbs  of  the  parents  were  necessarily  visited  on  the 
children  to  the  third  generation.  And  when  this  de- 
nunciation is  extended  to  personal  and  individual  pun- 
Wmaent  for  sin, — as  it  was  in  the  crime  of  Idolatry, — 
then  the  visitation  of  chastisement  upon  the  third  and 
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fourth  generation,  was  only  analogous  to  the  general 
custom  in  civilized  states.  Idolatry  was  high  treason 
against  Jehovah ;  and  such  a  crime,  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, draws  after  it  not  only  the  death  of  the  individual, 
but  the  confiscation  of  property,  and  the  taint  of  blood, 
by  which  the  offender's  posterity  are  the  sufferers. 
Moreover,  in  the  general  course  of  God's  providence 
over  the  world,  we  recognize  this  principle,  when 
whole  families  are  often  involved  in  mischief  and 
troubles,  arising  from  their  progenitors'  follies  and 
crimes. 

But  all  this  is  no  valid  impeachment  of  the  Divine 
Justice,  because  it  interferes  not  with  ^2X  final  retri^ 
bution^  in  which  every  man  shall  be  recompensed 
according  to  his  deeds. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A   FUTURE    STATE   KNOWN   TO   THE   JEWS. 


Though,  however,  Moses  did  not  sanction  his  Laws 
by  die  promise  of  future  rewards  and  punishments ; 
yet  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  writings,  that  he 
himself  believed  in  a  future  state  of  retribution. 

The  statement  that  God  created  man  in  His  avm 
image^  breathing  into  him  the  breath  of  life; — and  the 
account  of  the  ^^  tree  of  life,''  whose  efficacy  was  such, 
that  if  Adam  partook  of  it  he  would  ^^  live  for  ever;" 
— are  intelligible  hints  at  least,  of  the  capajdty  of  the 
human  soul  to  enjoy  an  eternal  existence.  And  in 
the  cuTse^  denounced  against  him  afterwards,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  bodily  frame  only  in  its  original  dust, 
is  menaced ;  and  nothing  said  as  to  the  extinction  of 
the  "  breath  of  life,"  or  the  destruction  of  "  the  living 
«(m^"  which  God  had  given  him. 

The  institution  of  sacrifice  also ;  the  translation  of 
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Enoch ;  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  com- 
^mand  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac ;  the  lives  of  die 
Patriarchs  embittered, — (good  men  though  they  were, 
and  the  declared  favourites  of  Heaven^) — ^with  contir 
nual  toils  and  difficulties ;  the  life  of  Moses  himself, 
that  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  God's  will,  who  after  all  his  enduring  resig- 
nation was  not  permitted  to  see  the  accomplishment  of 
his  labours  in  the  ^^  rest  of  Canaan ;" — ^all  these  must 
convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  some  belief  of 
a  future  state  was  entertdned,  as  well  by  the  Patriarchs 
as  by  Moses.     This  is  corroborated  by  the  Apostle's 
reasoning :  speaking  of  Abraham,  he  says,  <^  He  looked 
for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  maker  and 
builder  is  God,"  (Heb.  xi.  10.)     Speaking  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs, he  says,  "  Now  they  desire  a  b^ter  country, 
that  is  a  heavenly."  (Heb.  xi.  15.)  And  again  of  Moses 
he  says,  he  <'  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt;  for  he  had  respect 
unto  the  recompence  of  reward."  (Heb.  xi.  26*)   And 
indeed,  had  not  this  inference  been  plainly  deduciUe, 
our  Saviour  would  not  have  charged  the  Sadducees 
with  error,  in  not  knowing  the  Scriptures^  when  he  rea- 
soned on  that  passage  connected  with  God's  manifest- 
ing Himself  to  Moses,  and  concluded  with  asserting^ 
that  "  God  was  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living."     (Luke  xx.  38.) 
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But  though  the  belief  of  a  future  life  may  thus 
fiurly  be  presumed  to  have  been  entertained  by  Moses 
and  his  patriarchal  predecessors;   yet,  as  has  been 
shown,  he  did  not  connect  it  with  the  sanctions  of  his 
Law ;  because  unsuited  to  the  character  and  circum- 
stancses  of  the  Jewish  people.     When  however  can^ 
tinued  temporal  Discipline^  imder  God's  extraordinary 
providence,  had  prepared  and  fitted  their  minds  for  the 
reception  of  higher  religious  instruction,  then  we  per- 
ceive that  God  raised  up  instruments  for  imparting  it 
David  and  Solomon,  and  after  them  a  series  of  in- 
^ired  Prophets,  arose  amongst  them ;  by  whom  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  was  gradually 
developed,  with  perpetually  increasing  clearness  and 
foreoy  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  required  its 
promulgation,  and  made  them  capable  of  receiving 
and  comprehending  it. 

From  the  various  passages  wherein  the  Psalmist 
inculcates  this  doctrine,  it  may  suffice  to  adduce  the 
following : — ^'  Thou  shalt  show  me  the  path  of  life ;  in 
thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  (Ps.  xvi.  11.) 
**When  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness  I  shall  be 
satisfied  with  it.''  (Ps.  xvii.  16.)  « But  God  will 
redeem  me  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  for  He  shall 
receive  me."  (Ps.  xlix.  15.)  "  Thou  shalt  guide  me 
with  thy  counsel  and  afterward  receive  me  into  glory." 
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(Ps.  Ixxiii.  24.)  The  wise  Solomon  thus  also  incul- 
cates the  doctrine, — <^  The  dust  shall  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God 
who  gave  it"  (Eccles.  ziL  7.)  "  For  God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil."  (Eccles.  xii.  14.) 

The  holy  Prophet  Isaiah  speaks  thus,  with  sublime 
energy, — "  He  shall  swallow  up  death  in  victory,  and 
the  Lord  God  shall  wipe  away  tears  from  all  £aces.'' 
(Isa.  XXV.  8.)  Again,  "  Thy  dead  men  shall  live;  with 
my  dead  body  shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye 
that  dwell  in  the  dust,  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  oi 
herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  her  dead."  (Isa. 
XX  vi.  19.) 

The  other  Prophets  also  make  frequent  allusions 
to  this  great  doctrine ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  adduce 
one  more  quotation  from  Daniel,  where,  after  a  sub- 
lime description  of  the  solemn  judgment  before  '^  tbe 
Ancient  of  Days,"  he  says  "  And  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake ;  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt ;  and  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  maof 
to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.' 
(Dan.  xii.  1.  3.) 

Thus,  then,  were  the  Saviour's  words  correct,  when, 
intimating  that  the  Jews  derived  a  knowledge  of  this 
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tradi  from  the  Old  Testament,  He  said,  ^^  Search 
the  Scriptures :  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eter- 
nal life;  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me." 
(John  V.  39  \) 

>  St  Paul's  argument,  when  pleading  before  Felix,  intimated  the 
same  truth ;  when  he  said  he  **  believed  all  things  which  are  written 
in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  had  hope  towards  God  which  they 
(kemsehfes  aUow  (i.  e.  his  Jewish  accusers) ;  that  there  shall  be  a  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust*'  (Acts  xxiv. 
H  15.)  See  also  a  subsequent  Note  in  Chapter  VI.  page  303,  on 
Christ's  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EFFECTS    OF   JUDAISM    ON   THE    GENTILES. 


Objection  answered^  as  to  Judaism  being  partial,  and  con^ 
fined  to  a  single  obscure  Nation. 


It  has  been  objected,  "  That  the  Jewish  system  is 
partial;  and  being  wholly  confined  to  an  insignificant 
nation,  that  it  did  not  afford  an  adequate  cause  for  the 
stupendous  apparatus  of  miracles  by  which  it  was 
introduced."  But  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  never 
intended  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  alone;  but, 
by  their  instrumentality,  for  that  of  all  mankind.  The 
signal  exhibitions  of  God's  existence  and  power  among 
them,  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  various  nations 
in  their  vicinity,  or  with  whom  they  had  intercourse. 
The  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  Phoenicians, — and,  after- 
wards, the  Empires  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
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Roine^ — aD  partook,  more  or  less,  of  this  influence. 
Sa  that,  wliatever  knowledge  of  true  religion  was 
preserred  in  the  world,  was  principally  derived  from 
lias  sonrce. 

Neither  has  there  been  any  mutability  in  the  Divine 
purposes.  For  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations 
are  neitlier  opposed  to,  nor  inconsistent  with,  each  other. 
The  former  was  never  intended  to  be  of  eternal  obli- 
gation, but,  in  £EK;t,  was  declared  to  be  subservient  to, 
and  introductory  of,  the  Gospel. 

That  the  tendency  of  Judaism  was  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  we  learn,  first,  from  the 
declarations  of  God  Himself,  as  to  the  motive  that  He 
had  in  establishing  it     Speaking  of  Pharaoh,  he  says, 
^In  very  deed,  f(»r  this  caicse^  have  I  raised  thee  up, 
to  show  in  thee  my  pow^r,  and  that  my  name  may  be 
dedared  throughout  all  the  earth.**    (Exod.  ix.  16.) 
Moses  also,  in  various  addresses  to  God,  on  behalf  of 
the  Israelites,  urges  this  very  topic  as  a  dissuasive 
against  His  inflicting  full  punishment  upon  them,  by 
cutting  them  oiflF;  e.  g.  "  Now  if  thou  shalt  kill  this 
p^ple  as  one  man,  then  the  nations  which  have  heard 
^  fame  of  thee  will  speak,   saying.    Because   the 
Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  his  people  into  the  land 
which  He  sware  unto  them,  therefore  He  has  slain 
them  in  the  wilderness."  (Numbers  xiv.  16,  16.)     In 
Qomerous  exhortations  to  the  people  also,  the  legisla- 
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ugtsa  abdikr motive  upon  tb^n  fat  iheh  abyfe- 
^an^%  t.jgi  ^^  AmA  M  Ae  p&aple  of  the  earth  shall  «#e 
lint,  ihott  art  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord;  imi 
Ihey  «hall  be  afraid  of  thee."  (Deut  xxTiii.  10.)  Ani 
Meedi  ^e  rarious  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  nation,  likm 
captivity,  restoration,  and  subsequent  disperaion».iB 
whieb  they  remain  to  this  day,  in  an  unpars^iftied 
preservation  as  a  distinct  people^  afford  a  striking  aad 
irve&agable  confirmation  of  the  argument,  as  to  the 
tenieTicy  of  Judaism  to  impress  mankind  at  large  widi 
a  sense  of  the  power  and  providence  of  The  One 
True  God. 

The  Scriptures  furnish  us  also  with  many  instanees 

of  the  actual  result  of  this  tendency ;  e.  g.  The  cos* 

fession  of  the  Magicians,  '^This  is  the  finger  of  God^ 

(Exod.  viii.  19) ;  the  statement,  <'  He  that ,^ar^  Ae 

ward  of  the  Lord  among  the  servants  of   Pharaoh, 

made  his  cattle  flee  into  the  houses"  (Exod.  ix.  30) ; — 

show  that  an  awful  impression  had  been  made  iqMm 

the  Egyptians.     The  statement  of  Rahab,  when,  after 

recounting  how  the  feme  of  God's  doings,  in  behalf  of 

His  people,  had  reached  them,  die  says,  ^^  Our  hearts 

did  melt,  neither  did  there  remain  any  courage  in  any 

man,  because  of  you;  for  the  Lord  your  God  He  a 

God  in  Heaven  above  and  in  earth  beneath,"-— exhibit 

a  similar  impression  upon  the  Ca/Mwnites.     We  read 

also  of  the  PhiKstines,  three  hundred  years  afterwards. 
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niduiig  this  exclamation,  ^<  Who  shall  deliver  ut  o«t 
flf  the  hands  of  these  mighty  gods  ?  these  are  the  gods 
tkit  smote  the  Egyptians  with  all  the  plagues  in  the 
wiMeniess''  (I  Samuel  iy.  8);  which  shows  how  the 
mmory  of  these  former  transactions  was  also  combined 
with  present  feelings  of  awe. 

AH  the  events  that  took  place  in  Solomon's  reign ; 
tiie  magnificence  of  his  temple ;  the  £une  of  his  wis- 
dom ;  the  splendour  of  his  court ; — attracting  the  notice 
of  surrounding  nations,  contributed  to  diffiue  thia 
knowledge  of  Jehovah.  But  the  peculiar  popular 
Mief  of  local  deities  presiding  over  individual  nations 
^  countries,  prevented  the  full  reception  of  Him, 
f*dmody^  as  the  One  True  God ;  and  the  impresdon 
made  upon  the  idolatrous  nations  only  led  to  an  absurd 
ittempt  to  associate  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  that 
of  their  own  base  idols.  The  human  mind  appears 
W)t  to  have  been  yet  prepared  suflSciently  for  the 
reception  of  that  sublime  truth,  the  Unity  of  God. 

But  it  was  during  the  Captivity  of  the  Jews,  and 
^ir  consequent  dispersion  amongst  the  inhabitants 
rf  the  most  illustrious  empire  in  the  civilized  world, 
wat  the  effects  of  Judaism,  in  exciting  the  attention  of 
^  heathens  to  the  majesty  and  providence  of  God, 
^ere  most  observable.  The  whole  events  of  Daniel's 
^^  who,  for  the  prophetic  spirit  that  was  in  him,  was 
'^^fid  by  Ndmchadnezzar  to  be  "  ruler  over  all  the 
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province  of  Babylon,  and  chief  of  the  govemois  oy^ 
all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon"  (Daniel  ii.  48),  and  wbo 
was  also  retained  by  DaritiSj  the  Mede,  in  the  saioe 
dignity:  the  miraculous  rescue  of  his  three  illi^iMtt 
friends  from  "  the  burning  fiery  furnace ;"  the  striking 
preservation  of  his  own  life  from  the  power  of  tbe 
lions ;  the  awful  "  handwriting  upon  the  wall ;"— all 
materially  contributed  to  this  great  object  This  is 
evident  from  the  decrees  of  both  those  monarchs  re- 
specting the  God  of  Israel ;  e.  g.  "  I  make  a  decree, 
that  in  every  dominion  of  my  kingdom,  men  tremble 
and  fear  before  the  God  of  Daniel ;  for  He  is  the 
living  God,  arid  stedfast  for  ever."  (Dan.  vi.  26.) 
"  There  is  no  other  God  that  can  deliver  after  this 
sort."  (Dan.  iii.  29.)  And,  to  adduce  but  one  more 
example,  the  great  Cyrus^  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire,  was  so  fully  persuaded  of  that  Divine  Prori^ 
dence,  that  had  predicted  not  only  his  successes,  bot 
the  peculiar  modes  thereof,  that  he  became  the  active 
assistant  in  restoring  the  chosen  people  to  their  laiKL 
(Ezra  i.  2,  3.) 

These  public  testimonies  to  the  majesty  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  particularly  in  countries  where  the  examples 
and  opinions  of  monarchs  were  peculiarly  influential) 
must  have  contributed  materially  to  keep  idolatry  tn 
<^eck  at  least,  though  not  to  subvert  it  entirely. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Zoroaster^  the  celebrated 
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reformer  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians — (wor- 
shippers of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  more  especially 
eSftre) — who,  most  probably,  was  contemporary  with 
Daniel,  seems  to  have  been  guided  in  his  purification 
of  the  Magian  superstitions,  by  the  instruction  he  had 
gained  from  the  Jewish  scriptures,  to  which  he  had 
access.  In  the  whole  of  his  system,  there  is  a  constant 
effort  to  combine  the  Magian  doctrines  with  those  of 
Moses;  to  retain,  for  instance,  the  acknowledged 
behef  of  T\oo  distinct  Principles^  one  of  Good  and  the 
other  of  Evil ;  but  to  subordinate  them  to  One  Su- 
preme Spirit.  In  many  other  points,  also,  there  is 
an  evident  attempt  at  a  conformity  in  Zoroaster's 
scheme,  to  that  of  Moses. 

In  a  similar  manner,  whatever  principles  of  true 
religion  were  adopted  and  preserved  by  Mahomet^ 
were  certainly  borrowed  from  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  the  divine  authority  of  which 
he  himself  acknowledged,  and  the  doctrines  of  which 
he  adopted,  in  order  to  draw  over  as  many,  both  Jews 
^d  Christians,  as  possible,  in  a  country  where  their 
numbers  were  considerable,  and  their  ignorance  made 
«»em  an  easy  prey  to  a  delusive  scheme,  that  pro- 
»S88ed  to  acknowledge  the  authenticity  of  their  own 
sacred  volume. 

The  objection,  therefore,  as  to  the  partial  and  con- 
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finjed  character  of  Judaism,  is  invalid.  Indepdndentiy 
of  the  proper  and  decisive  answer  to  the  objeotioii, 
viz.  "  That  it  was  merely  preparatery  to  a  pure  nni- 
versal  religion ;"  it  is  evident  that  it  had  exited  a 
Strang  influence  on  the  various  countries  of  the  East^'^--^. 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Greece  all  partakisg 
thereof.  By  it,  was  preserved  the  pure  worship  of 
God ;  and  also  a  lively  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 
in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed ;  an  expectation  not  confined  to  the  Jews,  but 
prevailing,  more  or  less,  through  many  nations  of  the 
East*. 

The  effects  of  Judaism  were  not,  however,  confined 
to  the  Oriental  nations ;  those  of  Europe^  also^  were 
influenced  thereby.  Subsequently  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  Europe  began  to  emerge  out  of  barbarism  ; 
Egypt  was  the  place  to  which  the  sages  of  Greeee 
began  to  resort  for  instruction;  and  die  int^ff(H>9Jraif 
between  Egypt  and  Judea  being  at  all  times  6»  £re^ 

^  Any  objections  against  the  Jewish  scheme  being  divine,  because 
it  did  not  universally  enlighten  and  reform  mankind,  majbeaamvre^ 
by  stating  the  impossibility  of  such  being  the  case  at  any  period  which 
has  yet  occurred,  consbtently  with  the  established  course  of  nature,  and 
inan's  moral  agency.  And  all  objections  as  to  partial  dispcnsallions 
being  unjust,  and,  therefore,  unworthy  of  God,  are  answered  in 
'*  Butler's  Analogy,"  Part  II.  Chap.  VI.  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 
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queni,  that  the  Jewish  tenets  could  not  fail  to  be 
known  tkerO)  we  see,  at  once,  the  source  from  whence 
the  Grecian  philosophy  and  religion  were  derived, — viz. 
from  the  Mosaic  writings,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Egyptituis.  Their  religious  systems  were,  however, 
aadly  corrupted  by  admixtures  of  Egyptian  supersd* 
lioos^  and  their  own  wild  poetic  imagery;  but  the  higher 
we  tvBce  their  opinions,  and  those  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  purer  they  will  be  found.  When,  however,  men, 
▼ain  in  their  own  conceits,  ^'  knowing  God,  glorified 
him  not  as  God,  their  foolish  hearts  were  darkened** 
(Rom.  i-2i) ;  then  the  absurd,  vain,  and  criminal  pro- 
fanations of  idolatry,  began  to  multiply  exceedingly. 

Still,  an  overruling  Providence  gradually  prepared 
^  way  for  the  light  of  the  GospeL  Literature, 
philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  were  rapidly  diffused 
over  Greece.  Her  liberal  governments,  calculated  to 
admit  of  research  after  truth ;  her  copious  harmonious 
lang^nage,  with  the  immortal  works  therein,  that  ren- 
dered it  the  universal  dialect  of  the  polite  and  learned 
in  the  East  and  West ; — all  prepared  her  to  become  a 
general  permanent  meditimj  wherel^y  the  truths  of 
Christianity  might  be  transmitted  to  future  ages. 

Borne,  also,  began  to  spring  into  eminence ;  whilst 
the  intercourse  between  Asiatics  and  Greeks  was  so 
cemented,  especially  by  Alexander,  that  the  Grecian 
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language  became  popular  over  the  East.  And  now 
we  find  the  Jews  placed  in  a  different  situation,  from 
any  preceding  period  of  their  history.  Whilst  a  suffi- 
cient portion  were  restored  to  Judea,  to  remain  a 
separate  people,  to  preserve  the  law,  rebuild  the  temple, 
and  prepare  the  scene  where  the  Messiah  was  per- 
sonally to  appear;  another  large  body  settled  in 
Egypt,  publicly  exercised  their  religion  there,  and 
under  the  protection  of  Alexander,  and  his  successors, 
flourished  so  as  nearly  to  equal  in  number  those  of 
Judea.  They  adopted  the  Greek  language ;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  Septuoffintj  or  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek,  was  made  fDr  their  use.  JTitis 
toere  the  Scriptures  rendered  accessible  to  the  learned  of 
every  country  ;  and  thus  was  also  establbhed  an  insu- 
perable barrier  against  any  tampering  with  the  sacred 
text  subsequently.  The  celebrated  libraries  of  the 
Ptolemies, — ^attracting  foreigners  to  the  self-same  city, 
where  the  most  numerous  colony  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt 
was, — would  afford  additional  means  of  diffiising  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jewbh  religion.  Whilst  the  inqui- 
sitive character  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  multiplied 
philosophic  sects,  helped  forward  this  knowledge.  And 
the  Roman  empire,  breaking  down  all  barriers  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  world,  blended  all  the  civil- 
ized states  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  in  one  great 
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community ;  in  every  part  of  which  the  Greek  lan- 
guage (now  the  langiuige  of  the  sacred  records)  became 
the  common  tongue  of  the  learned  and  polite ;  so  that, 
when  the  Gospel  was  promulgated,  all  nations  had 
the  opportunity  of  looking  into  and  examining  its 
sacred  truths. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


JUDAISM  PREPARATORY  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 


Answer  to  the  objectiom  derived  from  the  supposed  in- 
consistency of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Schemes j  and 
from  the  alleged  mutability  in  God,  that  He  should 
establish  two  contradictory  systems,  Judaism  shewn  not 
to  he  either  o/*  eternal  obligation^  or  inconsistent  with 
Christianity,  but  designed  as  preparatory  to,  and 
introductory  of,  the  Gospel. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  tendency  of  Judaism  was  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  One  Tnie  God  ambngst 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
reception  of  pure  religious  truth :  and  that  its  actual 
results  corresponded  thereto,  in  many  cases.  But  it 
has  been  objected,  <<  That  the  Jewish  scheme  could 
not,  from  its  very  nature,  be  preparatory  to  the  Gospel ; 
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being  not  only  of  an  entirely  opposite  character,  but 
alao  of  eternal  obligation,  and  utterly  exclusive  of  all 
tlie  rest  of  mankind.'' 

Now  the  Jewish  Law  was  from  the  first,  not  intended 
to  be  of  eternal  obligation ; — ^it  was  only  to  be  intro- 
docUHj  of  the  Gospel,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
tmity  of  design  and  arrangements,  all  centering  in 
g^rand  object,  the  establishment  of   Messiah's 
kingdom.     This  is  evident,  from  the  very  first  promise 
made  in  the  Ccdl  of  Abraham^  when  to  pei^nal  and 
national  blessings  was  added  this  declaration,  ^*  In  thee 
diall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."     (Gen. 
xii.  3).     The  same  was,  on  various  occasions,  repeated 
successively  to  Isaac  and  Jacob.     And  this  promise 
was  always  recognized  as  being  the  essential  part  of 
the  Jewish  scheme,  to  which  the  other  parts  were  only 
subservient.     So  that,  far  from  being  partial  and  ex- 
clusive, it  avowedly  was  to  extend  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  Messiah's  cove- 
nant.    This  again  is  manifested  by  the  declaration  to 
Jaeob)  by  whom  it  was  predicted  of  Shiloh,  or  the 
Mies»ah,  that  ^^  to  Him  should  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be,"  (Gen.  xlix.  10):  where  the  ^^ gathering  of- 
the  people"  presignifies  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  Chrbt.     The  same  truth  is  pre- 
dicted by  the  holy  Psalmist,  in  numerous  passages, 
most  plainly  and  incontrovertibly :  e.  g.  '^  X  will  give 
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Thee  (the  Messiah)  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession." 
(Psalm  ii.  8.)  "  The  princes  of  the  people  are  gathered 
together  unto  *  the  people  of  the  God  of  AhrdiamJ^ 
(Psalm  xlvii.  9.)  "All  kings  shsdl  fall  down  before 
Him,  all  nations  shsdl  serve  Him."      (Psalm  Ixxii. 

Isaiah  too,  is  still  more  abundantly  explicit  on  Xki& 
point ; — to  cite  however  but  two  passages ;  he  says, 
"  In  the  last  days  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  House 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall 
flow  unto  it;"  (Isaiah  ii.  ^.)  and  he  goes  on  to  des- 
cribe the  character  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  even 
in  the  period  to  which  it  has  not  yet  arrived,  but 
towards  which  it  is  yet  mprogress.  And  again,  speak- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  it  is  said,  "  It  is  a  light  thing  that 
thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of 
Jacob,  and  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel," — (i.  e. 
for  their  salvation  only)^ — "  I  will  oho  give  Thee  for 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salva- 
tion to  the  ends  of  the  earth.**     (Isaiah  xlix.  6.) 

Thus  expressly  did  the  Prophet  foretel  the  universal 
extent  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  And  hence,  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  proves  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  could 

*  Unto  .—the  marginal  and  correct  reading. 
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not  be  of  perpetual  obligation ;  e.  g.  the  inhabitants  of 
erery  r^on  on  the  globe  could  not  go,  thrice  a  year, 
to  worship  at  Jerusalem.  Besides,  their  ritual  worship 
and  pecbliar  customs  being  intended  only  to  keep  up 
their  distinctive  character  as  a  peculiar  people  of  God, 
woold  necessarily  cease,  when  the  reason  for  them  no 
longer  existed ; — ^when  the  partition-wall  was  broken 
down,  and  all  nations  were  admitted  into  His  oove- 
mmt 

Moses  indeed  did  not,  at  its  first  promulgation, 

iatimate  that  the  Dispensation  would  be  shorty  and  its 

oUigations  abrogated  by  die  future  admission  of  the 

Oentiles ; — ^it  was  unnecessary  so  to  do ;  and  in  the 

infency,  as  it  were,  of  the  Jewish  people,  whilst  they 

were  immature  and  undisciplined,  it  might  have  proved 

ttjurious,  by  weakening  their  reverence  for  the  Law. 

Bot  in  due  time,  this  announcement  was  made  by  the 

Prophets,  with  increasing  clearness,  as  the  change  ap- 

PWMUjhed.     And  let  it  be  observed,  that  Moses  always 

^rferred  to  those  promises,  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 

^  Jacob  (already  quoted) ;  and  moreover  intimated 

^  at  a  future  period,  another  Lawgiver  "  like  unto 

^^^nwelf,'*   should  arise,  to  promu%ate  a  new  Law. 

(Deut.  xviii.  15.)     Now  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  though 

^  his  DIVINE  NATURE  infinitely  superior^  was  yet, 

«  a  Prophet^  accurately  like  unto  Moses  in  his  oflSce ; 

^  a  legislator;  in  his  intimate  participation  of  the 
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Divine  coqiukI^  wad  divine  influences ;  in  tbe  ■lagut-  i^ 
tade  and  variety  of  his  miracles;  in  his  intredadka  j 
•fa  relig^QS  system ;  in  the  personal  character  of  his  h 
meekness;  and  in  the  ngnal  punishments  wh^nvidi  |^ 
God  has  vindicated  the  neglect  of  the  Laws,  wHA  \ 
He  came  to  promulgate  \  ' 

The  holy  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  also,  deadj 
proves,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that,  in  its 
very  nature,  die  Lievitical  Law  was  intended  as  a 
type  and  introduction  of  the  Christian  scheme;  and 
that  when  He  the  Redeemer  came  into  the  worlds 
there  should  be  ^^  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  tlie 
Law ;"  (Hebrews  vii.  12.)  and  that  God  would  « take 
away  the  first,  thftt  he  may  establish  the  second." 
(Hebrews  x.  9.) 

And  lastly,  Jeremiah  predicts  the  abrogation  of  I 
legal  ordinances,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  God'4 
kingdom,  in  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  ;  when  the  peopk 
<<  shall  say  no  more  <  the  ark  of  the  covenant,'  neither 
shall  it  come  into  their  mind,  neither  shall  they  visit  it:'' 
— but  when  God  should  ^'  make  a  new  covenant  with 
the  house  of  Israel  and  Judah,  not  according  to  the 
covenant  He  made  with  their  fathers."  And  when  He 
would  ^^  put  His  Law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write 


'  For  a  more  detailed  and  striking  exhibition  of  particulars  of  re- 
semblance between  Moses  and  Christi  see  Part  III.  Newtoh  omtbk 
Prophecies,  Dissertation  S. 
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itjfitkeir  hearto.*'     (Compare  Jdmniah  iiL  15-^61; 

Thos  theo  did  tke  Prophets^  who  lived  iifiider*die 
Mttaie  Lavr,  foresee  its  abrogation^  and  admowledi^ 
it  8»'  iatended  to  be  introductory  of  die  Gbspel^ 
whilst  the  inspired  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  proved 
Ae  same  great  truth,  and  demonstrated  that  "  Clrist 
came  not  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  ^ 
fottl.** 


As  then  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  avow^Iy 
Signed  to  introduce  the  Gospel,  so  they  did,  infcut^ 
oceomplish  this  design. 

For  had  the  Jewish  system  never  existed,  the  world 
Diust  evidently  have  sunk  into  universal  ignorance, 
idolatry,  and  depravity;  thick  darkness  must  have 
overspread  the  moral  chaos  of  the  earth;  and  no 
spot  could  have  been  found,  on  which  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  of  God.  This  total 
degeneracy  was  prevented  by  Judaism.  The  family 
^  Abraham  were  chosen ;  and  the  Mosaic  Law  was 
given,  which  in  the  infancy  of  human  reason  and 
^ue,  was  to  act  as  the  "  schoolmaster  to  bring  men 
to  Christ.'' 

As  has  already  been  shown,  it  maintained  the 
^ical  principles  of  true  Tlieologi/,  and  pure  morality  ; 
exhibited   striking    proofs  of    God's  superintending 
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Providence;  and  at  the  same  time,  instmctare  examples 
to  mankind  of  GoeTs  moral  ffovemmenL  It  gtiarded 
against  or  counteracted,  die  contagion  of  Idolatry; 
and  combining  the  civil  government,  the  national  reli- 
gion, die  tenure  of  property,  and  die  r^ulations  of 
domesdc  life,  in  one  connected  scheme,  it  effectually 
secured  its  object  by  retaining  the  Jews  (notwithstand- 
ing their  proneuess  and  temptations  to  idolatry)  as  a 
peculiar  people,  during  the  entire  period  from  Moses  to 
Christ 

Moreover  the  chief  rites  and  festivals  of  the  Jewish 
Church  were  clearly  typical,  and  figurative  of  the 
Messiah's  character  and  kingdom;  and  the  whole 
system  of  bloody  sacrifices  was  not  only  calculated  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  sin,  as  deserving 
death,  but  to  prefigure  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  all 
The  High  Priest,  for  instance,  when  he  entered  into 
the  Holy  of  HoUes,  on  the  day  of  Atonement,  "  not 
without  blood,"  was,  (as  the  Apostie  expressly  declares 
it,)  the  figure  of  Him  who  "  by  His  own  blood  entered 
in  once  into  the  holy  place  having  obtained  eternal 
redemption  for  us."  (Hebrews  ix.  12.)  And,  indeed, 
all  the  ceremonial  observances  in  that  great  festival, 
are  so  strikingly  and  notoriously  typical  of  the  Sa- 
viour^s  sacrifice,  as  not  to  need  further  remark.  The 
festivals  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the  Tabernacles,  were 
also  not  only  commemorative  of  past  events  in  Jewish 
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iiistory,  but  Jigwratim  of  future  ones ; — viz.,  of  the 
Effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  of  the  gathering 
together  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  in  the  latter  days. 

Thus  did  the  Law  prepare  men  for  the  reception  of 
Uie  Gospel  doctrine  of  redemption,  through  Him  who 
was  the  "  very  Paschal  Lamb  of  God,  sent  to  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself, 
and  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  ^"  Such  is 
die  unity  of  design^  and  harmony  of  parts,  between 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensations ;  clearly  es- 
tablishing their  common  divine  original. 

And  {IS  the  great  event  drew  nearer,  so  evident  pre^ 
paratums  for  it  were  brought  about  by  Providence. 
The  Prophets  more  clearly  and  explicitly  foretold  the 
abrogation  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  the  establishment 

^  Some  Commentators  interpret  this  passage  (2  Tim.  i.  10),  solely 
of  the  Gospel's  bringing  to  light  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality ; 
and  Warburton  adduces  it  as  an  irrefutable  argument  of  the  truth  of 
Ws  favourite  hypothesis,  which  his  impetuous  zeal  urged  him  to  push 
beyond  its  legitimate  bounds ; — viz,  "  That  a  future  state  was  not 
known  under  the  Old  Testament."     From  what  has  been  advanced, 
however   (Book  2,  chap,  iii.),  it  seems  evident  a  future  state  was  not 
^uiknown  under  that  Dispensation.    And  hence  the  whole  scope  of 
^  passage  (taken  with  its  context)  may  be  interpreted  to  mean,  not 
a  timple  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  ;  but  a  promulgation  of  it,  ac- 
^^ompanied  with  such  increased  weight  of  evidence,  with  such  clear 
<iirectiona  for  its  attainment,  with  such  a  developement  of  God's  pur- 
powa,  in  extending  it  to  comprehend  the  fulness  of  the  GentileSf — as 
to  afford  a  more  express  assurance,  a  more  lively  view,  and  a  more 
enlarged  comprehension  of  it,  than  any  former  Dispensation  could  pos- 
sibly do  ; — and  to  throw  around  it  a  brightness  of  conviction,  compared 
with  which,  all  previous  conceptions  of  it  were  doubtful  and  dim. 
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of  a  New  Covenant  by  Him  wUo  was  to  hie  ^  aligl^t- 
to  lighten  the   Gentiles."    The  Jewish  Scriptures 
were  translated  into  Greek;  the  Jews  dispersed,  and 
muJUipUed  exceedingly  in  Egypt,  Asia,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  the  Western  parts  of  Europe.    They  wei^  .ob- 
served upon,  and  protected  by  various  Potentates  and 
people,  amongst  whom,  of  course,  many  of  their  reU-*  . 
gious  opinions  would  be  diffused.     In  every  part  of 
the  world  they  were  to  be  found,  carrying  with  them 
^^  their  Law  and  their  Prophets ;"  establishing  syna« 
gogues ;  and  bearing  testimony  to  the  Unity  and  Pro- 
vidence of  God.     And  hence,  when  the  Gospel  was 
promulgated,  the  preachers  thereof  found  all  in  a  state 
of  preparation^  wherever  they  went;  not  only  were 
there   Synagogues  and   Jews  versed  in  the  Law  ; 
amongst  whom  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  ex- 
pounded every  sabbath ; — but  they  also  found  proser 
lytes,  who  through  the  Jews'  instrumentality,  had 
become  ^^  devout  men,"  fearing  God,  and  who  could 
therefore  understand  and  feel  the  force  of  their  argu- 
ments and  addresses.     This  is  strongly  exemplified 
in  a  perusal  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ',  as  to  the 
effects  of  their  preaching  on  various  occasions. 

Neither  does  the  rejection  of  Christianity  by  the 

*  See  Acts  xiii.  15,  42, 44 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvii.  1 — 4 ;  where  we  read  of  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  (proselytes)  requesting  the  Apostle  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  them,  and  of  multitudes  being  convinced  and  cooTorted. 


trtti^V  i^a^er  <Ioe8  It  tend  to  cmfitfn  it,  as  ^stflbH^itig" 
tteWji  of  prophecy.    Tiey  rejected  it,  tkrougfa' 
naAnal ambitionj  and  carnal  worldly  prejudices;  and 
ttt'i^^  predicted  of  them.     Moreover,  had  the  Jew«  ' 
naltertally  embraced  the  Gospel,  it  might  hare  been 
wepfically  urged,  that  the  prophecies  had  been  fcim^ 
coM,  &r  altered^  to  Jit  them  to  the  events;  or  that  the 
vAreuJes  hctd  been  credited  without  proof  or  examination: 
whereas  the   direct  contrary  is  now  the  case;  and 
Christianity  Las  the  full  weight  of  all  the  unanswera- 
ble arguments  on  its  side,  arising  from  the  various 
topics  that  these  considerations  supply. 

Nor  yet  again  does  the  very  depravity  of  the  Jews, 
which  led  them  to  reject  the  Gospel,  weaken  the 
^^pnnent  for  the  Law  being  a  preparation  for  it.  It 
'W  been  shown  that  amongst  them  the  knowledge  of 
tme  religion  and  morality  was  preserved ;  and  amongst 
^^  a&o  did  the  Gospel  find  its  first  teachers^  hearers^ 
^^wwerto,  and  Missionaries ;  who  were  endowed  with 
^  purest  principles  of  piety ;  and  were  the  instruments 
employed  for  disseminating  it  through  the  world.  In 
^  the  Gospel  may  be  considered  as  having  attracted 
to  itself  all  that  was  really  pious  and  virtuous  amongst 
4e  Jews ;  to  have  winnowed  them,  as  it  were,  sepa- 
'^ting  the  "  Israelites  in  whom  was  no  guile,"  from 
^  hypocritical    Pharisees,   Epicurean    Sadducees, 
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worldly  minded  Herodians,  fierce  zealots,  and  seditious 
rabble,  who  were  left  as  unprofitable  chafi*,  to  endure 
the  fire  of  God's  wrath.  Hence  their  national  esta- 
blishment was  put  an  end  to ;  their  ritual  and  Temple 
destroyed ;  themselves  dispersed ;  and  ^^  thus  through 
their  fall  salvation  is  come  unto  the  Gentiles."  (Rom. 
xi.  11.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  PAST    XnD    present   STATE    OF   THE  JEWS  EXHI- 
BITS THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 


MosEs  in  his  hut  address  to  the  assembled  Tribes, 
(Deut.  xxviii.)  at  the  close  of  their  forty  years'  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness,  most  emphatically  describes 
tihe  blessings  and  prosperity  that  should  attend  them, 
if  they  continued  stedfast  in  their  allegiance  to  God ; 
&8  also  the  sad  and  signal  calamities  that  should  be  in- 
flicted upon  them,  if  they  hearkened  not  to  His  voice, 
**to  observe  and  do  all  his  commandments."  Every 
species  of  distress, — whether  arising  from  diseases  in 
their  own  persons  or  their  flocks ; — or  from  elemental 
pestilences  and  mildews ; — or  from  the  vengeful  sword 
of  enemies; — is  fearfully  denounced  against  them: 
and  they  were  all  as  fearfully  fulfilled,  on  various  oc- 
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caaiods  of  transgressioB.  The  evils  they  enduted 
vader  the  armies  of  Nebudiadoezzar,  and  suhee*^ 
qtieody  under  those  of  Rome)  are  striking'  exemfilifi** 
oiUions  of  this  \  Their  universal  and  potractedi>t«^ 
/?er«ia»  is  another  peculiar  feature  of  predicted  suffering 
(Deut  xxviii.  63.  to  the  end^)  which  we  even  to  thk 
day  see  them  enduring.  Whilst  a  still  more  remark- 
able feature  is  to  be  found,  in  the  aUeration  that  God 
would  produce  in  the  Jitce  of  the  cownJtry  Aey  were 
preparing  to  inhabit ;  so  that  the  ^^  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,"  should  become  desoIate,»and  unpro- 
ductive, the  very  nature  of  the  soil  thereof  bein^ 
changed  '.  (Deut  xxix.  22 — ^28.)  But  notwithstatid- 
ing  all  this,  the  people  should  he perpettutUy preserved; 
God  would  "  not  destroy  them  utterly  ;"  a  ^<  remnant 
should  be  left" 

Now  this  prophecy  was  undeniably  delivered  hng 
before  the  events  predicted ;  even  three  thousand  yean 
ago ;  and  it  is  as  precisely  descriptive  of  the  preteiU 
ccmdition,  and  dispersion,  and  sufferings  of  the  Jews,-*' 
as  also  of  their  wonderful  preservation  as  a  distinet 
people, — as  any  historical  narrative  can  be,  of  the 
scenes  it  describes.  Neither  could  the  prediction  be 
the  shrewd  ffuess  of  an  observer  of  events,  who  saw 
that  all  human  institutions  were  liable  to  degeneracy 

'  See  Part  III.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  Dissertation  m 
'  See  Part  III.  Newton,  Dissertation  yiii.  Section  3. 
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and  deeay;  nor  yet  could  it  be  tbe  conjecAufe  offHj^ 
inijaffaettyi  that  perceiTes  some  peeuliar  elements 
io*  tbe  ebameter  or  institutions  of  a  people,  whieh 
would  bring  dbout  its  own  destruction.  The  JemA 
b^vgiver  refers  not  to  political  causes,  or  g^yes  human 
iBiiims  of  policy  at  all ;  all  his  counsels  are  directed 
to^tbia  single  pointy — their  obedience  to  Jehovah.  ^  All 
diest  things  shall  come  upon  thee  if  thou  wilt  not 
observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law."  (Deut.  xxviii. 
W.)  Now  this  very  law  commanded  many  things 
cmtrary  to  4iuman  policy ;  e.  g.  they  were  "  not  to 
BMiltiply.  horses,** — thus  to  possess  no  cavalry  or  war- 
*^T»ts;  they  were  to  leave  their  frontier  exposed  to 
invaders,  whilst  their  males  attended  the  festivals  at 
•^Wwalem;  they  were  to  leave  their  lands  untitled 
^▼ery  seventh  or  sabbatic  year.  The  very  observance 
of  Aeie  things  would,  in  a  human  point  of  view,  have 
o^W  deemed  the  surest  method  of  bringing  about 
twir  d^cay  as  a  nation.  So  that  the  accomplishment 
of  tlie  prophecy,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  deci- 
de testimony  of  supernatural  foresight. 

There  are  some  extraordinary  predictions  connected 
^li  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
^"^h  no  common  experience  could  anticipate.  Moses 
knew  well  that  the  Israelites  were  surrounded  by  war- 
like nations,  whom  he  predicts  to  be  the  instruments 
of  their  punishment  orrfinanVy;  and  yet  he  declares, 
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that  the  final  overthrow  would  be  by  a  nb&onjrtnnfiari 
even  firom  the  ends  of  the  earth :  and  one  ^'  whose 
language  they  should  not  understand."  All  this,  and 
many  other  particulars,  were  literally  fulfilled  in  thdr 
overthrow  by  the  Romans,  who  were  the  remotest 
firom  the  Jews  of  any  civilized  nations;  and  whose 
generals  came  against  Jerusalem  firom  commandii^ 
the  legions  in  Britain,  the  remotest  known  island  in 
the  Western  World, 

The  universal  dispersion  of  the  Jews  is  also  a  most 
extraordinary  and  unparalleled  fact ^:  they  are  ^^scat- 
tered among  all  people,  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  to  the  other"  (Deut  xxviii.  64),  as  their  legis- 
lator predicted.  And  yet,  though  for  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  years,  they  have  been  subject  to  tragical 
persecutions,  and  calamities  of  every  kind;  though 
both  kings  and  people.   Heathens,   Christians,  and 

^  Amongst  singular  instances  of  this,  Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  a 
colony  of  white  and  black  Jews  of  Cochiut  amounting  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand, have  become  subject  to  Great  Britain ;  so  that  our  Jewish 
subjects  in  the  East  exceed  those  in  the  West ;  for  those  in  Great 
Britain  amount  only  to  fourteen  thousand.  This  colony,  considerii^ 
themselves  as  belonging  not  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  to  that  of 
Israel  (who  were  carried  away  in  the  first  captivity),  call  themselves 
Beni- Israel.  In  some  parts  of  the  East,  they  never  heard  of  the 
second  temple,  nor  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  some  possess  only 
the  Pentateuch,  Book  of  Psalms,  and  Book  of  Job.  At  one  place  in 
the  interior,  which  I  have  visited  (says  the  Doctor),  there  is  a  Jewiih 
synagogue  and  a  Christian  church  in  the  same  Hindoo  village ;  they 
stand  opposite  to  each  other,  as  it  were  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  bear* 
ing  testimony  to  the  truth,  in  the  presence  of  the  heathen  world." 
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Mdiaminedaiis — (opposed  in  all  other  points  but  this)) 
—have  united  for  their  ruin,  they  have  not  succeeded. 
^'  As  the  bush  of  Moses  burnt  without  being  consumed, 
80  the  Jews  still  exist  in  spite  of  all  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
seventeen  centuries  of  persecution;  whilst,  of  the 
greatest  monarchies  antecedent  to  them,  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  name."  "  They  alone  (as  one  of  their 
own  writers  eloquently  expresses  it)  have  been  spared 
by  the  indiscriminating  hand  of  time,  like  a  column 
left  standing  amidst  the  wreck  of  worlds  and  ruins  of 
nature  !  Their  history  connects  present  times  with  the 
first  ages  of  the  world;  it  begins  at  the  cradle  of  man- 
Idnd,  and  its  remnants  are  likely  to  be  preserved  till 
the  day  of  destruction." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF   THE    FUTURE    CONVERSION   AND     RESTORATION 

OF   THE   JEWS, 


The  singular  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people,  from  their 
first  origin  to  the  present  time;  their  unparalleled 
dispersion  and  sufferings ;  and  their  equally  unparal- 
leled preservation  as  a  distinct  people ;  excite  a  strcHig 
curiosity  as  to  ikevt  future  destiny.  Their  own  expec- 
tations on  this  point,  are  as  extraordinary  as  their 
present  situation.  They  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
they  shall  return  to  their  native  land,  to  their  holy  dtyi 
and  behold  their  promised  Messiah.  Now  the  language 
of  prophecy  undoubtedly  justifies  this  expectation  of 
a  signal  favourable  change  in  tlieir  condition ;  ot  a 
restoration  to  Divine  favour ;  and,  probably,  of  their 
re-settlement  in  Palestine. 

The  earliest  intimation  of  this  is  found  in  the  last 
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prophetic  address  of  Moses  (Deut  xxx.  L  6) ;  from 
which  we  learn,  that  the  house  of  Israel  will  nerer, 
irrevocably^  be  excluded  from  the  protection  of  Prori- 
deDce,  nor  forfeit  their  Abrahamic  privilege;  but, 
whenever  they  returned  unto  God,  then  He  would 
'^  turn  their  captivity,  have  compassion  upon  them,  and 
gather  them  from  all  the  nations  whither  He  had  scat- 
tered them." 

Subsequent  prophets  predict  this  in  terms  which 
clearly  distinguish  this  restoration,  from  that  which 
took  place  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Isaiah,  for 
instance,  who  lived  before  that  captivity,  says,  "  The 
Lord  shall  set  His  hand  again  a  second  time,  to 
recover  the  remnant  of  His  people."  (Isaiah  xi.  10 
to  16.)  It  was  to  be  a  restoration  from  a  csqptivity 
extending  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  globe,  where  the 
<iominion  of  Babylon  was  never  felt;  even  "from  the 
ulands  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
*Wh ;"  it  was  to  embrace,  not  merely  the  tribes  of 
Jrolah  and  Benjamin  (which  were  restored  after  that 
captivity),  but  the  posterity  of  the  ten  tribes,  which 
™  been  carried  captive  long  before^  and  which  have 
*^y«*been  restored.  And  this  event  was  to  put  an 
^nd  to  the  disunion  of  the  rival  kingdoms  of  Judah 
^  Israel;  when  <^  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and 
Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim.''  (Isaiah  xi.  13.)  In 
oiany  other  passages,  also,  Isaiah  predicts  a  restoration 

r 
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under  drcomstaiices  which  manifestly  distinguish  it 
from  that  after  the  Babylonish  captivity;  e.  g.  <<  The 
isles  shall  wait  for  me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first, 
to  bring  thy  wm&Jromfar.^  <^  And  the  sons  of  stran- 
gers shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  diall 
minister  unto  thee."  (Isaiah  lx«  9,  10.)  Again,  the 
prophet  declares  it  to  be  the  peculiar  office  of  Chri^ 
<^  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  when 
<<  they  shall  raise  up  the  former  desolation,  they  shall 
repair  the  waste  cities,  the  desolation  of  many  genera- 
tions." The  seventy  years  captivity  in  Babylon 
could  not  possibly  be  termed  a  desolation  of  many 
genenxtions* 

But  now,  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years,  this 
chosen  people  appear  as  if  having  been  deserted  of  their 
God ;  they  have  been,  indeed,  ^^  many  days  without  a 
king,  and  without  a  priest,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and 
without  an  altar,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without 
a  teraphim,"  precisely  as  Hosea  described  they  should 
be,  previously  to  the  restoration,  a  second  timej  whereof 
Isaiah  speaks.     The  hand  of  Providence,  however, 
secretly  upholds  and  preserves  them,  for  a  signal  and 
illustrious  deliverance,  when    ^^  the  ransomed  of  the 
Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and 
everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads ;   and   sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  flee  away."  (Idaiah  xxxv.  10.) 

The  most  important  character,  however,   of  this 
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restoiadon  is  its  inseparable  caimexum  widi  the  exten- 
sion of  &e  Messiah's  Kingdom  to  the  utmost  boonds 
of  the  earth ; — the  general  reception  iA  His  religion, 
both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  the  diffusion  of  piety, 
peace,  and  luqppiness,  over  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  uniform  language,  and  grand  object,  of  the 
entire  series  of  prophecy, —  from  the  primary  promise 
as  to  the  <^  seed  of  the  woman,"  and  the  covenant  with 
Abraham,  <^that  in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed," — through  every  prophet, 
down  to  the  declaration  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  that  ^^  blindness  in  part  has  happened  to 
Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in. 
And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved :  as  it  is  written. 
There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer,  and 
shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob."  (Romans 
n.  25,  26.)  Or,  as  Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the  same 
PeoMmage,  says,  '^  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved, 
^d  Israel  shall  dwell  safely;  and  this  is  his  name 
whereby  He  shall  be  called.  The  Lord  our  Right- 
eousness." (Jeremiah  xxiiL  6.) 

Many  circumstances  present  themselves,  tending 
to  mark  the  way,  in  which  Providence  seems  now 
F^panng  for  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  this  great 
event  The  Turkish  power,  which  has  held  possession 
rf  their  land,  with  a  sort  of  iron  sway,  for  so  many 
^es,  is  relaxing  its  hold,  and  sinking  into  decay. 

p2 
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The  decided  commercial  turn  of  the  Jews,  whidi  in  : 
every  nation  characterizes  them,  and  tinfits  them  for 
agriculture  or  settled  pursuits,  has  a  tendency  to  facifi-  . 
tate  their  return  to  Palestine,  whenever  Providence 
shall  determine  it.  They  have  not  attached  themselves 
to  any  country,  or  taken  root,  as  it  were,  in  any  clime. 
Their  distinctive  separation  from  all  other  people,  ako 
facilitates  their  oum  re^union;  which  may  be  mate- 
rially promoted  by  their  commercial  pursuits  bringii^ 
them  into  connection  with  naval  powers,  so  that  ^^  the 
isles'*  and  "  ships  of  Tarshish'*  may  '^  bring  His  sods 
from  far,"  and  gather  them  into  one. 

The  attention  of  the  leading  states  of  Europe  has 
likewise  been  strongly  excited  to  the  present  situation 
of  this  singular  people.  In  the  British  empbe, 
especially,  various  means  have  been  used  towards  their 
improvement,  both  civil  and  religious ;  to  enlighten 
them  with  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  and  unite 
them  under  the  dominion  of  their  own  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  David,  the  King  of  Israel ;  and  thereby  to 
restore  this  once  favoured  race  to  the  dignity  and  free- 
dom of  the  children  of  God.  Such  a  purpose,  the 
common  Father  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  cannot 
but  approve,  and  in  His  own  good  time  effectually 
bless.  The  presenting  them,  also,  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  the  only  language  whidi 
could  ensure  their  attention  and  respect, — the  removal 
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ofliarsh  political  restrictions  from  them; — ^the  adop- 
tion of  a  spirit  of.  toleration  and  kindness  towards 
them ; — all  tend  to  promote  the  same  glorious  object, 
by  removing  the  obstacles  in  its  way.  The  gradual 
dedine  of  the  Mahomedan  superstition  (in  propor- 
tion to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge),  which 
now  seems  tottering  to  its  fall,  but  the  iron  yoke  of 
which  once  pressed  heavily  upon  many  descendants  of 
the  two  tribes  of  Judah,  and  probably  upon  the  entire 
body  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  removes  another  im- 
pediment; whilst  an  exposure  and  rejection  of  the 
errors  of  Popery^  by  all  enlightened  Christians,  takes 
away  a  stumbling-block  to  the  conversion  of  a  people, 
whose  feelings  were  shocked  by  its  idolatrous  associa- 
Aw  of  inferior  beings  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Prophecy  also  constantly  connects  the  Conversion 
rf  the  Jews  with  the  most  glorious  and  extended 
Triumph  of  the  Gospel.  Now  the  Jews,  dispersed 
through  every  region  as  they  are;  habituated  to  the 
climate,  and  familiar  with  the  language,  of  every  coun- 
^^  >  would  form  a  company  of  zealous  preachers^  to 
proclaim  convincingly  (without  a  miracle)  the  Gospel, 
^  their  own  tongue,  to  every  nation  under  heaven ; 
and  thus  to  fulfil  the  declaration,  "  If  the  casting  of 
them  away,  was  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  the 
receiving  of  them  will  be  life  from  the  dead."  (Ro- 
iiians  xi,  15.)     And  the  period  of  tuoelve  hundred  and 
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sixty  years, — spoken  of  by  Daniel  (chap.  xii.  7),  and 
by  St  John  in  the  Apocalypse  {chsxp,  xL  2), — appears 
to  be  drawing  to  a  dose.  ^  The  decline  of  Popery 
and  of  Mahomedanism :  the  mnltiplication  of  mis- 
sions; the  translations  of  die  Scriptures;  the  wide 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
from  the  frigid  zones  to  the  torrid  ones;  the  changes 
in  the  dyil  positicm  of  the  Jews,  and  die  new  feelings 
of  mankind  towards  them ; — all  indicate  the  approaxh 
of  that  distinfftdshed  era ',  when  the  conversion  of  the 

'  See  Part  III.  "  Newton  on  the  Prophecies/*  Dissertation 
XVII.  latter  part ;  and  again,  Dissertation  XXIV.  Chap.  XI. ;  and 
Dissertation  XXV.  Chap.  XIII.  verse  10. 

'  The  recent  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  measures   connected 
therewith,  for  the  difiusion  of  Gospel  truth ;  the  noble  ^orts  now 
making  in  the  East  for  the  establishment  of  Christianity  on  a  firm 
basis,  holding  out  the  prospect  that  Hinduism,  with  all  its  hideous 
abominations,  shall  speedily  bow  and  fall  before  the  regeneratiBg 
influence  of  the  Gospel ;  the  recent  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in 
Australia  *, — all  tend  to  confirm  the  expectation  above  stated.    And 
though,  from  recent  events,  Popery  seems  to  be  raising  its  head,  and 
enlarging  its  bounds,  yet,  even  should  it  "  go  on  and  prosper"  to  a  &r 
greater  extent,  it  will  only  form  an  additional  corroboration  thereof; 
for  it  is,  in  fact,  in  ttrict  accordance  with  prophecy  that  thus  it  shall  be. 
Thejlnal  downfai  of  Antichrist  is  predicted  to  be  preceded  by  a  tem- 
porary  rise  and  prosperity   of   that  wicked  power;    but  his  last 
triumph  is  to  be  short ; — "  three  (prophetic)  days  and  a  hal^*'  and 
"  then — when  the  patience  of  the  saints  has  been  fully  tried,— cometh 
the  end."    (See  Part  III.  "  Newton,"  Dissertation  XXIV.  Chap.  xL 
verse  II ;  and  Dissertation  XXVI.  the  latter  part  thereof.)     It  m^ 
not  be  quite  so  near  as  some  imagine ;  but  this  we  may  deariy  pereeife 
from  all  around  us,  that  the  grand  scheme  of  the  complete  establitb- 
ment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  is  in  full  progress ;  and  that  as  surely 
as  the  predicted  rise  of  Antichrist  took  place^  so  will  his  deaHmedfatt 
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Jews  shall  prepare  for  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles; 
when  the  grand  object  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dis- 
pensations,— carried  on  by  methods  so  singular,  so 
unparalleled,  and  so  plainly  above  all  human  concep- 
tion, as  at  once  to  stamp  their  Divine  origin, — shall 
then  be  fully  accomplished ;  and  all,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  shall  become  onefold^  under  one  Shepherd, 
Jesus  Christ. 

and  destruction  come  ;  and  then  shall  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  prevail 
over  all  opposition,  and  "  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
^  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
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NEWTON'S  DISSERTATIONS 


ON   THE 


PROPHECIES. 


BOOK  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  for  the  truth  of 
Revealed  Religion,  is  that  Series  of  Prophecies,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Old  and  Jvfew  Testaments.  An 
exhibition  of  the  particularities  foretold,  and  of  the 
exactitude  of  their  completion,  cannot  fail  to  afford  a 
strong  confirmation  of  our  faith ;  for  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  God  alone,  or  of  those  commissioned  by  Him, 
to  foretell,  with  certainty,  future  events.  The  belief 
of  Revelation  so  necessarily  results  from  the  belief  of 
Prophecy f  that  the  infidel  has  no  way  of  evading  the 
conclusion,  but  by  denying  the  premises. 
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Now,  why  is  it  incredible  tbat  God  should  foretell 
fdtare  events?  or,  how  could  a  divine  revelation  be 
better  attested  than  by  prophecies  ?  God's  complete 
prescience  of  future  events,  and  entire  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  present,  being  admitted,  He  may  reveal 
them  to  others,  in  whatever  proportions  He  pleases ; 
and  that  He  Jiaih  done  so  is  fully  established,  by  a 
comparison  of  Scripture  prophecies  with  the  fulfilment 
thereof. 

It  hath  been  asserted,  that  no  such  thing  as  pro- 
phecy ever  existed;  and  that  what  are  called  predic- 
tions were  only  histories  written  iifier  the  events,  in  a 
prophetic  style.  Whereas,  there  is  every  possible 
proof,  both  that  the  prophets  prophesied,  and  that  the 
events  subsequently  corresponded ;  proofs  as  strong  as 
can  be  alleged  for  any  ancient  matter  of  fact  whatever : 
and  to  deny  them,  would  be  to  deny  the  credibility  of 
all  ancient  history,  and  to  exhibit  a  temper  of  mind 
worse  than  ignorance. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  produced,  not  only 
instances  of  things  clearly  foretold  in  preceding  ages, 
and  exactly  fulfilled  in  subsequent  ones;  but  espe- 
pially  also  of  prophecies  known  to  have  been  published 
many  ages  ago^  and  yet  receiving,  in  part'  at  least,  their 
completion  at  this  very  day. 

One  great  excellency  of  evidence  drawn  from  pro- 
phecy is,  that  it  is  a  growing  evidence  ;  the  more  pro- 
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plieciesare  fulfilled,  the  stronger  confirmations  are  there 
of  the  truth  of  religion;  and,  in  this  respect,  toe  of  the 
present  day  have  an  eminent  advantage  over  those  of 
Mosaic,  Prophetic,  or  Apostolic  times ;  for  what  were 
only  matters  of  faith  to  them,  are  become  matters  of 
fact  to  us.  God,  indeed,  graciously  afforded  sufficient 
evidence  to  evety  age.  Miracles  were  the  great  proof 
to  the  first  ages  that  saw  them ;  as  prophecies  are  to  the 
latter  ages,  that  see  their  accomplishment. 

Neither  can  tiiis  mode  of  reasoning  be  evaded ;  for 
when  the  latest  of  the  prophecies  were  actually  pub' 
lished  seventeen  hundred  years  ago;  and  the  events 
were  accomplished  many  ages  after;  and  some  of  them 
are  even  accomplishing  at  tiiis  present  time ;  there  is 
no  possible  room  for  denial  of  the  existence  of  Pro- 
phecy :  and,  consequently,  the  truth  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation is  established. 


DISSERTATION  I. 


The  first  prophecy  in  Scripture  is,  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  the  Serpent ;  being,  as  it  were,  the  first 
opening  of  Christianity.  "  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel."  (Xjen.  iii.  16.)  If  this  be  considered  in 
its  common  acceptation,  as  a  promise  of  Redemption, 
then  it  is  a  remarkable  prophecy  remarkably  fulfilled. 
In  any  other  sense,  it  is  not  worthy  of  Moses,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  sensible  writer. 

Notzh's  Prophecy, 

Antediluvian  history  is  concise,  and  contains  only  a 
few  prophecies  relative  to  the  Deluge.  As  Noah  was 
a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  the  Old  World,  so  he 
was  9i  prophet  to  the  New ;  and  was  enabled  to  predict 
the  future  condition  of  his  posterity;  a  subject  worthy 
of  much  investigation. 
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Faithful  Moses  records  the  failings,  as  well  as  vir- 
tues, of  the  Patriarchs ;  and  hence  we  have  an  account 
(Gen.  ix.  20,  et  seq.)  that  Noah^  though  a  just  and 
perfect  man,  having  planted  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of 
the  wine,  (either  through  ignorance  of  its  potency,  or 
infirmity  of  age,)  became  inebriated,  and  "lay  un- 
covered in  his  tent ;  and  Ham^  the  father  of  Canaan, 
saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father ;"  and  instead  of  con- 
cealing his  weakness,  he  cruelly  exposed  it  to  his  two 
brethren  without.  But  Shem  and  Japhetk^  with  proper 
compassion,  took  a  garment,  and  went  backward,  so 
as  not  to  see  the  nakedness  of  their  father,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  covered  it. 

When  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  he  was  informed 

of  the  different  conduct  of  his  three  sons :  and  was,  as 

a  Patriarch  enlightened,  and,  as  a  father,  empowered, 

— to  foretell  the  diflferent  fortunes  of  his  sons'  families, 

in  the  way  of  reward  and  of  punishment ;  not  that  he 

did  so  either  from  wine  or  resentment, — (for  neither 

could  impart  a  knowledge  of  futurity;) — ^but  God,  to 

show  His  superintending   Providence,  thus   enabled 

him  to  disclose  His  purposes  towards  the  future  race 

of  mankind.     Shem  and  Japheth  were  rewarded  for 

their  filial  reverence,  in  hearing  of  the  blessing  and 

enlargement   of   their  posterity ;    whilst   Ham  was 

punished  in  hearing  of  the  malediction  and  servitude 

of  his. 
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This  prophecy  was  delivered  (as  most  ancient  ones 
w«re)  in  w^etrej  for  the  help  of  memory  : — (Gen.  ix. 
25,20,27.) 

'<  Cursed  be  Canaan ; 

<<  A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 

^  Blessed  be  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shem. 

<<  And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant  * ; 

^<  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 

'<  And  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem. 

*<  And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant." 

Now  Canaan  was  the  fourth  son  of  Ham ;  and  it 
may  seem  arbitrary  to  pass  by  Ham  himself,  and 
punish  Canaan  for  Ham's  fault.  But  in  fisu^t,  the 
curse  pronounced  is  not  so  applicable  to  Canaan,  as 
to  his  descentiants,  to  the  latest  generations.  We 
must  affix  a  larger  meaning  to  prophecies,  and  not 
meanly  limit  them  to  single  individuals,  but  extend 
them  to  whole  nations :  thereby  opening  out  a  noble 
and  enlarged  sense  of  Divine  dispensations.  As  the 
promise  of  blessing  and  enlargement,  made  to  Shem 
and  Japheth,  extended  to  their  whole  race;  so  the 
curse  upon  Canaan  was  properly  upon  the  CanojomUs. 
God  foreseeing  their  wickedness,  (which  begun  in 
Ham  and  greatly  increased  in  this  branch  of  his 
family)  commissioned  Noah  to  pronounce  this  curse, 
and  to  devote  them  to  the  misery  and  servitude  which 

I  Or,  (marginal  reading,)  "  servant  to  tfaenL" 
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their  future  vices  would  deserve.  The  hearing  there- 
fore of  this,  would  be  a  punishment  to  Ham  at  the 
time :  and  the  account  of  it  is  recorded  by  Moses,  to 
animate  the  Israelites  against  a  people  thus  doomed, 
through  their  own  sinsi  to  destruction.  So  much  for 
the  meaning  of  the  prophecy. 

To  come  to  its  completion.  First  **  Cursed  be  Ca- 
naan." The  Canaanites  were  an  abominably  wicked 
people.  The  sin  and  punishment  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrali  are  well  known ;  and  God  bore  with  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  <^  till  their  iniquity 
was  full."  (Gen.  xv.  16.)  They  became  guilty  of  the 
vilest  idolatry  ;  <*even  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
they  burnt  in  the  fire  to  their  gods."  (Deut.  xii.  31.) 
From  this  corrupt  religion,  a  corrupt  morality  followed; 
the  most  monstrous  enormities  of  lust,  and  every 
species  of  abomination,  were  common  amongst  them. 
(Levit  xviii.  &  xx.)  Hence  a  curse j  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as  well  as  in  God's  just  judgment,  was  entailed 
upon  them.  ^^  The  land  is  defiled  and  therefore  do  I  visit 
the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  itself  vomit- 
eth  out  her  inhabitants."  (Levit  xviii.  25.)  The 
Israelites  were  brought  in  to  possess  the  land,  from 
which  the  Canaanites  were  driven  out  for  their  own 
depravities  \ 

>  See  Part  II.  Graybs;  Book  III.  chap.  i. 
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But  the  curse  specially  imputes  servitude  and  sub- 
jeeiiam  ;  <<  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his 
brethren."  In  the  Hebrew  tongue  the  word  brethren 
comprehends  most  distant  relations.  The  descendants 
of  Canaan  therefore  were  to  be  subjected  to  diose  of 
Shem  and  Japheth  ;  even  <^  servants  of  servants,'' — 
i.  e«  the  lowest  and  basest  of  servants. 

From  the  conciseness  of  Moses,  the  exact  time  of 
the  delivery  of  the  prophecy  is  unknown.  But  whe- 
ther it  took  place  when  Noah  planted  a  vineyard, 
soon  after  the  deluge ;  or  a  little  before  his  death, 
when  he  was  enabled,  like  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  1.)  to 
foretell  what  should  befall  his  posterity  ^^  in  the  latter 
days ;"  in  either  case,  several  centuries  had  elapsed, 
when  the  Israelites, — (the  posterity  of  SAcm,)— under 
the  command  of  Joshua,  invaded  the  Canaanites, 
smote  above  thirty  of  their  kings,  took  their  land,  and 
slew  or  enslaved  a  great  proportion  of  them :  and 
afterwards  Solomon  subdued  the  rest,  and  made  th^n 
tributary.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  also, — (the  pos- 
terity of  Japheth) — subdued  Syria ;  and  pursued  and 
conquered  such  of  the  Canaanites  as  any  where  re- 
mainedy  e.  g.  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians:  the 
former  being  subjugated  by  the  Greeks  under  Alez- 
suider,  and  the  latter  by  the  Romans  under  Sdpio. 
-^nd  ever  sincCf  the  remnant  of  this  miserable  race  have 
been  slaves  under  a  foreign  yoke;  first  to  the  Saracens, 
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(descendants  of  Shem),  and  afterwards  to  the  Turks 
(descendants  of  Japheth);  and  they  remain  so  to  this 
day. 

We  have  followed  the  text,  as  in  our  Bibles ;  but 
IS  Ham  IS  mentioned  as  the  defaulter,  the  sudden 
diange  of  person  to  Canaan^  appears  singular.     In  any 
similar  case,  in  classic  authors,  we  should  correct  the 
text ;  and  indeed,  besides  the  various  readings  of  the 
Septuagint  and  Arabic  version,  (both  of  which  autho- 
rize it,)  the  metre  seems  to  be  deficient     If  then  we 
suppose   the   copyist  wrote  only  "  Canami"  instead 
of  **  Ham  the  father  of  Canaati^^  then  the  difficulties 
Evanish,  and  all  the  sons  of  Noah  be  included. 
"  Cursed  be   Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan ;  a  servant 
<rf  servants  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren :"  implying 
that  his  whole  race,  as  well  as  the  Canaanites,  should 
be  enslaved. 

This  did  eventtially  take  place,  as  their  measure  of 
wickedness  was  fulfilled.  Egypt  was  the  land  of  Ham, 
^d  for  a  while  a  great  and  flourishing  kingdom ;  but 
it  was  enslaved  by  the  Persians  and  Grecians,  descen- 
^ts  of  Shem  and  Japheth.  And  in  what  wickedness, 
ignorance,  and  miserable  slavery,  has  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  (principally  Ham's  descendants)  been 
for  centuries !  the  poor  negroes  thereof  being  bought 
^d  sold  like  brute  beasts. 


,.  ^Godibtta- 

t^oe  is  an  aOeiw 

m  ^  IMkhs)  to  Us  iitf>4 
_^ Now  Ji|*e* 

Ooii,  A]]nbb«,  JBd  dMBe  vafl 
iHted  fon»erly  by  Scy4i«  •*  ■»»  bj  ^"^ 
and  not  improl-bly  the  Jfew  W«fcl  *»  onP*7 
peopled  by  them.  The  ^  i  ibIhri  ■■  ntT  n»y  *7 
mean  a  rmmerms  progemf,  «  well «  extensre 


J 
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^y^%, 


'tT^sons;  Shem,^!^;  and 
n  Hive,"  as  it  is  called, 
^^^2:%/^^  >s  fecundity,  con- 

^^^     v^      "  jnies  both  into 


4^ 


'-^^/  "^^  Z  *^^'  "*  ^'^^  ^"^^^  ®^  Shem," 

^  ^      ^^  construction ; — either  that  God^ 

^^^Id  dwell  there.     The  farmer  has 
'^  ;  ot  the  original  text,  there  being  no 

*  in  the  Hebrew  answering  to  our  word  he^  in 
^passage.    In  this  sense  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
.  when  the  Sheckinah  or  Divine  presence  rested  on  the 
Art  in  ^^  Temple  of  the  Jews ;  and  more  particu- 
lar/y  when  Christ  who  "  was  with  God  and  was  God," 
curnB  into  the  world,  and  €<rict}vci><r€,  "  pitched  his  tent" 
4iid  dwelt  amongst  the  Jewish  people.     In  the  latter 
BeasCf  of  "  JapheiKs  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem," 
it  i§^as   fulfilled  when  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — des- 
cendants of  Japheth, — took  possession  of  Judaea,  and 
other  countries  of  Asia  S  belonging  to  Shem.     It  had 
also  a  irptW/w«^f»ilfilnient,  when  they  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  received  into  the  family  and  house- 
liold  of  God. 

I  t^^  vast  territories  possessed  by  the  English  and  other  European 
tes.  in  India,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  also  serve  strongly  to  exhibit 
the  completion  of  this  Prophecy,  even  to  this  day. 
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ThoB  completely  has  been  executed  the  curse,  as 
well  upon  Ham  as  upon  Canaan. 

We  DOW  omsider  the  Promises  to  Shem  and  Japheth. 
««  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem ;"— <'  God  shaU 
enlarge  Japheth.**  There  is  a  manifest  difference  in 
these  promises.  The  Lord  being  called  the  God  of 
Shem^  particularly,  plainly  intimates,  that  God  would 
be  his  God  in  an  e^>ecial  manner.  And  accordingly, 
the  *<  Church  of  God,**  was  among  the  posterity  of 
SheMy  for  several  generations;  and  of  them,  (Rom. 
ix.  5.)  *<as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  cameJ*  God 
preferring  Shem  to  his  elder  brother,  Japheth,  as  He 
did  Jacob  to  Esau :  and  -showing  that  the  order  of 
^ace  is  not  always  as  that  of  nature. 

But  Japheth  still  had  his  promise ;  '^  God  shall  en- 
large Japheth.'*  In  the  original  there  is  an  allusion 
(such  as  is  familiar  to  the  Hebrews)  to  his  name, 
which  itself  signifies  ^^  enlargement."  Now  Japheth 
was  more  enlarged  than  the  rest ;  the  territories  of 
his  posterity  were  very  large.  Besides  aU  Europe^  they 
possessed  Asia  Minor,  Media,  part  of  Armenia, 
Iberia,  Albania,  and  those  vast  northern  regions  inha- 
bited formerly  by  Scythians  and  now  by  Tartan; 
and  not  improbably  the  New  World  was  originally 
peopled  by  them.  The  "enlargement**  may  also 
"J^ean  a  numeroiLs  progeny^  as  well  as  extensive  tern- 
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tory.  Now  Japheth  had  seven  sons ;  Shemi Jive;  and 
Ham  Jour.  And  the  "Northern  Hive,"  as  it  is  called, 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  fecundity,  eon- 
tinoally  pouring  forth  swarms  of  colonies  both  into 
Europe  and  Asia. 

The  clause  "  He  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem," 
is  capable  of  a  double  construction ; — either  that  God, 
or  that  Japheth^  should  dwell  there.  The  former  has 
the  authority  of  the  original  text,  there  being  no 
pronoun  in  the  Hebrew  answering  to  our  word  he^  in 
this  passage.  In  this  sense  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
when  the  Shechinah  or  Divine  presence  rested  on  the 
Ark  in  the  Temple  of  the  Jews ;  and  more  particu- 
larly when  Christ  who  "  was  with  God  and  was  God," 
came  into  the  world,  and  €<rict}vci><r€,  ^^  pitched  his  tent" 
and  dwelt  amongst  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  latter 
sense,  of  ^'  Japheth! s  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem," 
it  was  fulfilled  when  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — des- 
cendants of  Japheth, — took  possession  of  Judaea,  and 
other  countries  of  Asia  S  belonging  to  Shem.  It  had 
also  a  spiritual  fvAS[menti  when  they  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  received  into  the  family  and  house- 
hold of  God. 


*  The  vast  territories  possessed  by  the  English  and  other  European 
states,  in  India,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  also  serve  strongly  to  exhibit 
the  completion  of  this  Prophecy,  even  to  this  day. 
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Is  not  this  then  a  most  wonderful  prophecy,  uttered 
4000  years  ago,  and  yet  in  the  course  of  being  ful- 
filled, through  the  several  periods  of  time,  up  to  this 
very  day  !  It  is  both  wonderful  and  instructiYe  : 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  very  epitome  of  the  history  of 
the  world. 


DISSERTATION  II. 


Abraham. — Prophecies  concerning  Ishmael. 


From  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  two  extraordinary 
Nations  descended,  the  Ishmaelites^  and  Israelites; 
concemiiig  each  of  whom  there  are  some  remarkable 
prophecies. 

Ishmael  was  his  son  by  the  bond- woman  Hagar  ; 
whom,  when  she  fled  from  the  hard  treatment  of  her 
mistress,  God  by  his  Angel  directed  to  return ;  and 
promised,  saying  ^^  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceed- 
ingly, that  it  shall  not  be  numbered  for  multitude : 
Behold  thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son,  and 
shalt  call  his  name  Ishmael.  And  he  will  be  a  wild 
man ;  his  hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
nan's  hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  his  brethren."  (Gen.  xvi.  6,  et  seq.)  And 
again  when  Isacui  was  promised  to  Abraham,  we  find 
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that  OodstlH  reserved  a  blessing  for  Ishmael;  ^<  Behold 
I  have  blessed  him,  and  will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will 
muldplyhim  exceedingly:  twelve  princes  shall  he  beget; 
and  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation."  (Gen.  xvii.  20.) 

The  above  promises  evidently  relate  not  so  much 
to  Ishmael  himself  as  to  his  posterity.  Having  mar- 
ried an  Egyptian  woman,  (as  his  mother  also  was,)  his 
&mily  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  a  few  years  we 
read  of  ^^Ishmaelites  trading  into  Egypt."  (Gren. 
xxxvii.  26.)  And  his  posterity  was  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly in  the  Hagarenes,  Nabatheans,  Itureans ; 
and  the  Arabs — (specially  the  Scenites  and  Saracens, 
who  overran  a  great  part  of  the  world) — a  very  nu- 
merous people  at  this  day. 

"  Twelve  princes  shall  he  beget."  This  was  punc- 
tually fulfilled;  Moses  hath  recorded  their  names^ 
(Gen.  XXV.  18 — 15.)  Of  course  they  were  (as  kings 
of  those  times  were)  only  heads  of  clans  or  tribes : 
tills  is  confirmed  also  by  reference  to  ancient  history*. 

His  seed  grew  up  into  a  ^*  great  nation :"  and  con- 
tinues as  such  to  this  day.  And  specially  might  tiiey 
be  called  &  great  Nation^  when  the  Saracens  made 
their  vast  conquests,  and  erected  one  of  the  largest 
Empires  in  the  world. 

And  ^*  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;"  in  the  original  it  b 

'  Strabo  mentions  Arabian  phylarchs  or  rulers  of  tribes,  and  Alex- 
ander  Polyhistor  says  "even  to  our  days  the  Arabians  have  tw^e 
kings  of  the  same  names  as  the  first" 
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«a  wild-ass  man.^  Job  has  described  the  wild  and 
savage  manner  of  the  wild  ass ;  (Job  xxxix.  5.)  and 
the  posterity  of  Ishmael,  in  their  character  and  habits, 
38  a  roving  unsettled  people,  f uUy  answer  that  des- 
cription ;  they  neither  sow  nor  plant,  but  range  the 
deserts ;  most  of  them,  according  to  the  prediction,  (in 
Gen.  xxi.  20.)  being  skilful  archers^  and  even  yet  not 
Qong  fire-arms  generally. 

<<  His  hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and  every 

man's  hand  against  him."     The  one  seems  a  natural 

consequence   of  the  other.     Ishmael  lived  by  prey 

and  rapine  in  the  wilderness ;  and  his  posterity  have 

dways  infested  Arabia,  and  its  neighbourhood  with 

robbery  and   incursions.     No  attempts  to  extirpate 

them  have  succeeded.     Robbers  by  land,  and  pirates 

W  sea,  travellers  are  obliged  to  go  in  caravans,  or 

I^e  armed  companies,  to  protect  themselves  against 

^em;  for  they  plunder  whomsoever  they  can;  and 

J^fy  it,  by  alleging  the  hard  usage  of  their  ancestor 

^™>^ael,  who  was  turned  out  by  Abraham  into  the 

^Tt,  there  to  procure  subsistence  as  he  could ;  and 

by  supposing  a  relationship  between  all  they  plunder 

^  the  posterity  of  Isaac,  on  whom  they  thus,  as  it 

^ere,  indemnify  themselves. 

1    "  He  shall  dwell  *  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren." 

'     '  ^  rather,  shall  tabernacle,  for  many  of  the  Arabs  dwell  in  tents, 
*•"  We  therefore  called  Scenitet,  from  aierivri,  a  tent. 
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Now  that  he  Bhould  be  able  to  dwell  in  their  presence^ 
though  '<  against  every  man,  and  every  man  4igain8t 
him,"  is  extraordinary.  But  so  it  was,  and  is*  Ish- 
mael,  at  the  age  of  137,  ^^  died  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  brethren"  (Gen.  xxv.  18) ;  his  posterity  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  all  their  brethren,  the  descendants  of 
Abraham;  remaining,  notwithstanding  the  enmity 
between  them  and  all  mankind,  in  their  progenitor's 
land ;  and  this,  not  because  it  was  barren  and  unfruit- 
ful ;  for  in  many  parts  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  and  in 
fact,  Arabia  Felix  (or  the  Happy),  is  especially 
named  so,  for  its  excellent  climate  and  fertility.  But 
although  it  had  not  been  so,  a  pestilent  race  of  robbers 
might  be  worth  rooting  out  of  even  a  barren  land ;  yet 
this  has  never  been  accomplished;  and  after  frequent 
and  powerful  efforts  to  destroy  them,  they  still  continue 
to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies. 

Moses  informs  us,  that  they  were  grown  up  into 
"twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations"  (Gen. 
XXV.  16),  dwelling  "from  Havilah  to  Shur,"  on  the 
borders  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians.  But  by 
these  powerful  neighbours  they  could  never  be  subju- 
gated ;  not  even  by  the  conqueror  Sesostris^  the  great 
king  of  Egypt. 

The  next  great  conquerors  of  the  East  were  Cyrus 
and  the  Persians  ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors, ever  reduced  the  Arabs  to  subjection ;  they 
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miglit  subdue  portions  occasionally,  bat  the  ffrectt  body 
remained  free ;  and,  as  Herodotus  saith,  <<  The  Arabs 
w^ere  never  reduced  by  the  Persians  to  the  condition 
€>f  subjects  ^" 

AJUxccnder  the  Great  overthrew  the  Persian  empire, 
and  conquered  Asia;  but  the  Arabs  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge him,  or  to  send  ambassadors,  as  the  other  nations 
did.  Meditating  revenge  for  this  slight,  he  died  before 
his  very  formidable  expedition  against  them  was  ready ; 
and  none  of  his  successors  could  subdue  them. 

Xhe  JRomans  then  subdued  the   East,   but  never 
ooald  reduce  the  Arabs  into  a  Roman  province.    Even 
Pompey,  though  triumphing  over  three  parts  of  the 
world,    covM  not  conquer  Arabia.     The   Emperor 
Tr€cfan  did,  indeed,  reduce  some  parts ;  but  he  could 
not  do  so  with  respect  to  the  whole  people.     The  his- 
torian Dion,  a  man  of  rank  and  character,  says,  ^<  His 
soldiers  (when  besieging  the  city  of  the  Hagarenes) 
were  repelled  by  lightnings,  thunderings,  hail,  whirl- 
winds, and  other  prodigies,  as  often  as  they  renewed 
their  assaults;"  and  retreated  at  last  in  disgrace '•     So 
it  was  with  the  great  Severtis^  though  he  twice  besieged 
the  same  city  with  a  numerous  army,  and  a  train  of 
military  engines ;  **  God  (says  the  same  heathen  his- 
torian) preserved  the  city,  by  the  backwardness  of  the 

1  See  Herodotus,  Book  III.  Section  88. 
*  See  Dion's  History,  BookLXVIII. 

22 
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Emperor  at  one  time,  and  of  his  forces  at  another  V' 
and  he  retreated  vexed  and  disiqppointed. 

Neither  E^ptians,  then,  Assyrians,  Modes,  Pe^ 
sians,  nor  Romans,  could  subjugate  them ;  hut  they 
continued  their  free  predatory  life  with  impunily,  <^  in 
the  presence  of  them  all." 

This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  their  £unous  prophi^t 
Mahommed,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mig^y 
empire.  They  now  became,  and  for  several  centuries 
continued  to  be  known  by  the  name  of,  Saracats*; 
and  theb  conquests  were  amazingly  rapid;  they  over- 
ran more  countries  in  a  few  years  than  the  Romans 
did  in  centuries ;  and  continued,  for  nearly  three  host- 
died  years,  masters  of  the  most  considerable  parts  <tf 
the  earth.  This  their  empire  was  then  reduced  to  its 
former  limits,  but  still  they  retained  their  independ- 
ence. Whoever  conquered  Asia,  could  not  conquer 
them.  And  though  the  Turks  have  been  lords  of  the 
adjacent  territories  for  centuries,  they  are,  to  this  diqr> 
obliged  to  pay  the  Arabs  an  annual  tribute,  for  the 
safe  passage  of  their  pilgrims.  And  on  the  testimony 
of  all  modern  historians,  they  are  still  the  same  pre- 
datory independent  people  as  formerly. 

Is  not  the  hand  of  God  in  this?     Other  nations 

'  See  Dion's  History.  Book  LXXV. 

^  Probably  a  corruption  of  the  Hagarenes  of  Scripture,  and  of  the 
Arraceni  of  Pliny. 
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cIiaDge  in  the  course  of  ages ;  men  and  manners  alter 
with  time.  Compare  the  ancient  Romans,  Gauls,  and 
Britons,  with  modem  English,  French,  and  Italians, 
and  ponder  the  vast  difference.  But  in  all  revolutions, 
die  character  of  the  Arabs  remains  tmaUered\  resem- 
bling that  of  their  progenitor  Ishmael.  Like  him, 
ijaiej  are  circumcised  at  the  thirteenth  year;  they  have 
meroenary  wives  and  concubines ;  they  dwell  chiefly 
in  tents,  and  migrate  from  place  to  place.  He  was  an 
ardier  in  the  wilderness ;  so  are  they :  he  was  a  father 
of  twelve  princes  or  heads  of  tribes;  they  live  still  in 
dans:  he  was  a  wild  man,  his  hand  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him ;  so  precisely  is  it 
with  diem.  And,  above  all,  with  the  enmity  of  the 
whole  world  against  them, — as  ke  dwelt  in  the  presence 
of  his  brethren, — so,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  con- 
querors, and  the  most  powerful  efforts  against  them, 
they  remain,  in  the  face  of  their  enemies,  a  free  and 
independent  people :  standing  monuments,  to  all  ages, 
of  die  veracity  of  prophecy ;  and  proving,  demonstra- 
tively, diat  the  <^  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms 
of  men,  and  that  His  (truth  as  well  as  His)  mercy 
enduredi  for  ever." 

'  The  Ariibt  are  the  only  people,  besides  the  Jewt,  who  have  sub* 
nsted  as  a  distinct  people  firom  the  beginning.  Both  being  descended 
from  their  ancestor  Abraham,  they,  in  many  particulars  of  customs 
and  manners,  resemble  each  other,  and  verify  the  predictions  of  Scrip- 
ture concerning  them. 

e3 
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IsAkC'-^Prophecies  concerning  Jacob  and  Esau. 


Isaac  was  Abraham's  son  by  i^ejree  wamanj  and  was 
properly  the  Child  of  Promise ;  and  the  propheises 
respecting  him  and  his  family  were  fisir  more  nome- 
rous  than  those  respecting  Ishmael,  who  was  die  son 
of  the  bond'toomah. 

It  was  promised  to  Abraham,  before  any  9on  was 
bom  to  him,  *^  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed."  (Gen.  xii.  3.)  After  the  birth  of  Ishmael 
and  Isaac,  this  promise  was  limited  to  the  latter.  ^  In 
Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called''  (Gen.  xxi.  12) ;  and 
was  repeated  to  Isaac  himself, — ^<  In  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  (Gen.  xxvL  4.) 
The  Saviour  of  the  world,  then,  was  to  descend 
from  Isaac,  and  not  from  Ishmael ;  a  convincing  argu- 
ment against  Mahommedanism. 

The  land  qfCanaan^  also,  was  promised  to  Abraham 
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and  his  seed,  four'hundred  years  before  they  came  into 
possession  of  it;  and  the  promise  was  specially 
renewed  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvL  3) ;  and  Moses  recorded 
this  promise  many  ages  before  its  fulfilment  At  last 
they  came  into  possession  of  the  land,  under  Joshua^ 
and  remained  therein,  according  to  the  prophecies,  for 
several  ages.  When,  for  their  sins,  they  were  re- 
moved, and  were  carried  away  captive;  and  when, 
finally,  they  were  dispersed  among  all  nations; — these 
events  had  been  a\80  foretold :  as  was  likewise  their 
restDration  in  times  yet  to  come. 

God  foretold  to  Abraham,  ^^  that  He  would  make  of 
Hifn  a  great  nation^  and  multiply  his  seed  as  the  stars 
(^heaven,  and  as  the  sand  on  the  sea^^horf?*  (Gen.  xii. 
2,  and  xxii.  17);  and  He  repeated  the  promise  to 
Isaac.  (Gen.  xzvi.  4.)  Now  (not  to  mention  the 
other  branches  of  Ishmael  and  Esau)  how  rapidly  did 
his  posterity,  in  the  line  of  Jacobs  increase;  growing 
up  into  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation  in  Canaan. 
And  how  numerous  are  they  (the  Jews)  even  now  in 
their  dispersion  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to 
whom  they  are  living  witnesses  of  the  Unity  of  God* ! 

Bat  Isaac  had  two  sons^  Esau  and  Jacob,  whose 

>  It  is  computed  that  the  Jews  are  as  numerous  now  as  ever  they 
were,  or  even  more  so,  since  they  became  a  nation ;  and  that  there 
are  upwards  ot  three  millions  of  this  singular  people  at  this  time  scat- 
tered amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

84 
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iamilkt  becmitt  two  dimnd  naHdks.  Hence  (as  in 
tlw  c«ie  cf  ItluMiel  and  Inac,  so  here)  a  limkaHmk  of 
At pMmdm'mwB  made  to  Jacob.  Aocordingiy,  ^ wliea 
tlM  chiUreo  yet  singled  wiUiin  her,"  it  was  reveidad 
to  die  nodier,  ^  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb ;  and 
two  manner  <tf  people  shall  be  separated  firon  tliy 
bowek;  and  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  die 
other  pec^le ;  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  yonngo^" 
(Cren.  XXV.  22  and  23)  The  tenor  of  Isaac's  /viv- 
phetie  bk$nHg  was  the  same :  to  Jacob,  He  said,  ^  Be 
Lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's  6on8 
bow  down  to  thee/'  But  to  Esau  He  said,  ^<  By  diy 
sword  shalt  thou  live ;  and  shalt  serve  thy  lm>ther;  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  have  dominion, 
thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck."  (Gen, 
xxviL  29  and  40.)  Moreover,  also,  an  express  reveieb- 
Hon  was  made  to  Jacob ;  and  the  land  of  Canaan, — a 
numerous  progeny, — and  to  become  a  blessing  to  all 
nations, — ^were  promised  to  him  in  particular.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  13,  et  seq.) 

Now  Jacob  lumself  enjoyed  no  temporal  superiority 
over  Esau ;  but  (from  the  whole  account  in  Genesis) 
evidently  ^ar^rf  him.  Hence  we  must  look,  as  was 
said  before,  not  to  the  individuals,  but  to  their  posterUj^ 
for  the  completion  of  the  prophecy;  which,  indeed, 
itself  refers  us  thither,  mentioning  two  nations  and  ^100 
manner  of  people* 
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The  JSdamiteSf  then,  were  the  offipfiog  ef.Ewia, 
^Israelites  of  Jacob;  mid  they  were  aiwajre  ¥ery 
d^firent  people  in  their  manners^  catloniS)  and  reli- 
poDSf  whidi  made  them  at  perpetual  variance.  Eiau 
was  a  ennning  hunter,  delighting  in  field  sports^  and  a 
pro^Eaie  ungodly  man ;  whilst  Jacob  was  of  a  gentle 
duuQCter,  leading  a  quiet  pastoral  life,  and  one  of  fiuth 
umI  religion.  The  like  diversity  ran  through  their 
postoity :  the  Israelites  being  a  civilized  people,  and 
worshippers  of  the  One  True  God ;  while  the  Edom- 
ites  were  a  rough,  violent,  martial  nation,  "  living  by 
the  sword,"  and,  moreover,  gross  idolaters. 

"  The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger ;"   or,    "  the 
^iater  diall  serve  the  lesser ;"  as  the  words  may  be 
r^dered.     Now  Esau's  family  was  the  elder,  and  the 
naghtier  for  some  time ;  but  David  afterwards  entirely 
subdued  them,  and  enslaved  them,  holding  them  in  a 
sort  of  tributary  servitude  for  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.      They  revolted   after    this,  and  were 
^peatedly  conquered;  till  at  last  they  were  completely 
^uoed  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  his  nephew  Hyr- 
<>nu8;    their  cities  were  taken;    their  fortifications 
destroyed ;  and  they  themselves  submitted  to  become 
proselytes  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  to  be  incor- 
porated in  their  church  and  nation. 

But  though  thus  finally  subdued,  and  ^^  the  elder 
servbg  the  younger,"  yet  there  was  to  be  a  period, 

S5 
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during  which  the  former. should  <^  break  the  yoke 
from  off  his  neck.''  This  yoke,  which  David  imposed, 
was  very  g^evous  to  them ;  and,  after  various  attempts, 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  the  Edomites  revolted,  and 
**  made  themselves  a  king"  (2  Chron.  xxi.  B) ;  remain- 
ing free  and  independent  of  JudaL 

In  situation  and  other  temporal  advantages,  they 
were  to  be  much  alike ;  enjoying  ^^  the  fatness  of  the 
earth;"  having  cattle  and  substance  in  abundance. 
But  in  all  spiritual  gifts  and  graces,  the  younger  was 
to  be  greatly  superior^  and  the  happy  instrument  of 
conveying  the  blessing  to  all  nations.  ^^  In  thee  and 
in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
In  this  was  to  be  Jacob's  great  superiority  over  Esau 
(whose  descendants  were  sunk  in  idolatry),  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  was  to  spring  from  his  line;  and 
St.  Paul  thus  applies  the  prophecy,  ^^  the  elder  shall 
serve  the  younger."  (Rom.  ix.  12.)  It  was  God  Al- 
mighty's pleasure  to  prefer  Jacob's  family  to  Esau's, 
as  the  means  of  communicating  spiritual  benefits  to 
the  world.  And  when  the  Gentiles  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  then  was  the  prophecy  literally  fill- 
filled,  ^^  Let  people  serve  thee  and  let  nations  bw> 
down  to  thee."  And  it  will  be  more  amply  so,  when 
^^  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  and  all 
Israel  shall  be  saved." 

Thus,  then,  has  the  prophecy  been  fulfilled.     And 
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we  may  add,  that  though  the  Jews  frequently  subdued 
the  Edomites,  and  rendered  them  tributary;  yet  in  no 
one  instance  was  this  done  by  the  Edomites  to  the 
Jews.  And  the  latter  still  remain  a  numerous  people ; 
while  the  former  are  lost,  and  their  very  name  was 
abolished  during  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and 
£dom  is  no  more  I 
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DISSERTATION  IV. 


Jacob. — Prophecies  respecting  his  Sons  ;  and  partict^ 

larly  of  J  vd  ah. 


Jacob  Iiad  received,  from  his  father  Isaac,  a  double 
blessing,  temporal  and  spiritual:  the  promise  of  the 
land  of  Canaan^ — and  of  the  seed  in  which  "all  nations 
of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed."  And  he  bequeathed 
the  same,  a  little  before  his  death  ^,  to  his  children. 
The  temporal  inheritance  he  divided  among  aU  his 
sons;  but  the  blessed  seed  could  only  descend  from 
one  ;  and  this  he  limited  to  the  line  of  Jvdah  ;  at  the 
same  time  prophetically  sketching  out  the  characters 

1  Newton  has  here  some  remarks  upon  an  opinion  of  great  antiquity, 
that  the  nearer  men  approach  to  their  dissolution,  their  souls  grow 
more  divine,  and  discern  more  of  futurity :  an  opinion  which  he  omi- 
ceives  to  have  originated  from  the  tradition  of  many  of  the  patrianks 
having  been  divinely  inspired  in  their  last  moments,  to  foretell  the 
future  condition  of  their  descendants. 
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and  fortunes  of  all  the  tribes  (Gen.  xlix.) ;  which  pre- 
diction subsequent  events  completely  fulfilled. 

The  spiritual  blessing  which  was  bequeathed  to  Ju- 
dab,  ran  thus :  ^<  Judah,  thou  art  he  wh<Hn  thy  brethren 
sbali  praise ;  thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  ne<^  of  thy 
eDemies;  thy  father's  children  shall  bow  down  to  thee;^ 
and  it  is  added,  <^  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come,  and  unto  Him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
pe<^le  be/'  (Gen.  xlix.  8.  et  seq.) 

The  word  translated  sceptre  means  a  rod  or  gt^iff'  of 
any  kind,  and  particularly  that  whidi  belonged  to 
each  tribe,  as  an  ensign  of  authority.  Hence  the 
authority  which  Judah  had  then,  was  to  remain  among 
'US  posterity,  and  the  tribe  should  remain  as  a  certain 
^y  politic,  until  a  certain  period.  And  this  helps 
to  explain  the  other  word,  "  law-giver ;"  as  the  staff 
^  the  authoritative  emblem  of  the  tribe's  tmtfy,  so  the 
lawgiver  is  the  officer  or  judge,  bearing  the  rule  and 
authority  of  the  tribe.  Hence  Judah  was  to  remain 
an  independent  tribe,  having  its  own  judge  or  ruler, 
Dntil  the  time  foretold ;  viz. — 

'*  Until  Shiloh  come ;"  i.  e.  until  the  Messiah  arrive; 
for  whatever  different  expositions  of  the  word  there 
^Y  be,  the  sense  of  them  all  points  to  this,  ^^that 
oy  the  coming  of  Shiloh  is  meant  the  coming  of 
Messiah." 
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<<  And  onto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people 
be;"  the  generally  received  interpretation  of  which  is, 
that  the  people  of  the  Gentile  world  would  become 
obedient  to  the  Messiah. 

Now  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  constituted  the  heads 
of  twelve  separate  tribes ;  of  which  the  tribe  of  Judak 
i^pears  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  (Numb.  L 
27) ;  and  to  rank  first  in  the  armies  of  Israel  (Numb. 
ii«  3) ;  and  on  ail  occasions  to  manifest  such  couragei 
as  to  verify  the  prophetic  designation,  ^^  Judah  is  a 
Kon's  whelp, — who  shall  rouse  him  up  '^^  The  second 
king  of  Israel  was  from  this  tribe ;  which,  thencefo^ 
ward,  had  the  sceptre,  not  only  of  its  own  tribe,  bat 
also  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  Babylonish  captivity  ^ 
During  this  their  seventy  years'  vassalage,  however, 
they  were  permitted  to  live  as  a  distinct  people,  bar- 
ing rulers  and  governors  amongst  themselves.  And 
at  their  return,  we  read  that  "  Cjnrus  ordered  tie 
vessels  of  the  temple  to  be  delivered  to  the  prince  of 
JudaK'  (Ezra  i.  8) ;  so  that  they  had  then  a  head  of 
their  tribe,  who  thenceforward  governed  them. 

Under  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  they  yet 
lived  as  a  distinct  people,  having  their  own  laws  and 

>  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  merged 
into  that  of  Judah,  so  as  to  be  considered*  only  as  an  appendage  to  it. 
And  previously  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had 
been  dissolved  ;  the  Ten  Tribes  being  carried  away  captive  into 
Assyria,  from  whence  they  never  returned. 
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rulers,  elders  and  councils.  This  subsisted  till  our 
Saviour's  time,  as  is  evident  from  the  Gospels:  their 
power  in  capital  and  state  causes,  however,  began  to 
be  abridged;  they  might  judge^  but  not  execute^  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Roman  governor.  (John  xviii.  31.) 
ITie  sceptre  was  evidently  then  departing ;  and  in 
about  forty  years  afterwards,  it  was  entirely  gone. 
Their  city  was  taken ;  their  temple  destroyed ;  them- 
selves slain,  or  sold  for  slaves.  And  never  since  have 
they  been  formed  into  one  body  or  society;  but  have 
been  dispersed  amongst  all  nations ;  their  tribes  and 
genealogies  confounded :  and  themselves  living  with* 
out  lawgiver  or  ruler,  and  without  supreme  govern- 
ment, in  any  part  of  the  earth;  and  all  this  for  a  period 
of  almost  eighteen  hundred  years;  So  exactly  has 
been  completed  this  part  of  the  prophecy. 

"  Unto  Him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 
The  Gentiles  have,  indeed,  been  thus  gathered  to  His 
obedience.  The  Gospel  "  took  root  downwards,  and 
bore  fruit  upwards,*'  rapidly  in  most  parts  of  the 
known  world.  In  Canstantine^s  time,  the  civilized 
world  became  christianized,  and  the  ^*  kingdoms  of 
the  world  became  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord;"  and  we, 
ourselves,  have  been  gathered  thus  unto  Christ 

This  prophecy,  then,  and  its  completion,  furnish  us 
^th  an  invincible  argument,  not  only  that  the  Messiah 
if  come,  but  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Person,     For  the 
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sceptre  was  not  to  depart  from  Jiidah>  till  the  Messiah 
came.  Now  it  did  depart  at  the  final  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  hath  been  departed  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  years;  consequently,  the  Mesfflah  hath  long 
since  come.  And  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  who 
that  Messiah  is ;  as  Peter  said  to  Jesus,  so  say  we, 
<<  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go ;  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life ;  and  we  believe,  and  are  surey  diat  Thou 
art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 


/ 
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DISSERTATION  V. 


Balaam's  prophecies. 


The  gift  of  prophecy  was  neither  always  confined  to 
the  chosen  seed^  nor  yet  always  imparted  to  the  best  of 
men.      God  chose   sometimes  to  reveal  to  heathen 
iiations  His   providential  purposes:    and  sometimes 
^parted  His  spiritual  gifts  (as  well  as  natural  ones), 
to  unworthy  persons.     Of  this,  Balaam  was  a  remark- 
able instance ;  being  both  a  heathen,  and  an  immoral 
^ii^^.     He   came    from  Mesopotamia,  in  the  East, 
which    was   in&mous   for  soothsayers  and  diviners. 
However,   he  was  a  worshipper  of  the   trm  God; 
though  his  worship  appears  to  have  been  debased  by 
superstition,  and  his  heart  mercenary  and  corrupt; 
''he  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  and  ran 
peedily  after  rewards." 
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St  Peter  styles  him  diprophtt  (2  Pet  iL  16.) ;  and 
liis  name  was  in  such  credit»  that  Babk  the  king  of 
Moaby  and  the  elders  of  Midian,  sent  two  h<HioiiiaUe 
embassies  to  him,  to  engage  him  to  come  and  '^  amt 
the  pei^le  of  IsraeP  (in  conformity  with  a  heaths 
superstition  of  solemnly  devoting  their  enemies  to 
destruction) ;  and  Balaam  was  c^  such  eminence  as  a 
prophet,  that  Balak  asserts,  <'I  wot  that  he  whom 
thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is 
cursed.''  (Num.  zxiL  6.) 

Though  ordered  not  to  go,  yet  his  covetous  heart, 
longing  after  the  bribes,  tempted  him,  and  he  went ; 
but  on  his  way  he  received  an  extraordinary  rebuke 
of  his  iniquity,  when  ^^  the  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  a 
man's  voice,  forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet" 
(2  Pet  ii.  16.)  The  whole  of  this  transaction  being 
miraculous^  it  becomes  us  not  to  speculate  thereon  far- 
ther, than  to  remark  merely  as  to  the  significancy 
thereof,  whereby  the  prophet  was  taught,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  iniquitous  course,  that  the  same  <^  Lord 
(who)  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass,"  to  speak  contrary 
to  its  nature,  could  make  him  also  utter  blessings,  con- 
trary to  his  inclination. 

Balaam's  predictions  are  wonderful,  both  as  to  mat- 
ter and  style ;  as  if  the  same  divine  Spirit  that  inspired 
his  thoughts  had  also  elevated  his  language.  After 
his  first  sacrifice,  he  went  ^^  to  seek  the  Lord :"  and 
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on  his  return  declared,  amongst  other  things,  with 
respect  to  the  Israelites,  ^'  Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell 
alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations." 
(Num.  xxiii.  9.)     Now,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
this  was  spoken  of  a  people  of  whose  character  he  had 
no  previous  knowledge^  and  who  had  not  obtained  any 
regular  settlement  or  established  customs.     And  yet, 
that  the  event  fully  corresponded  to  the  predictions,  all 
history  testifies.     The  Jews,  in  their  religion,  laws, 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  were  so  totally  different  from  all 
other  nations,  that  they  had  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  them ;  and  they  were  hated  and  branded  by  all, 
for  their  unsociableness.      And  even  now,  in  their 
dispersion  amongst  all  nations,  they  yet  "live  alone;'* 
trading  only  with  others;  but  eating,  marrying,  and 
Msociating  chiefly  among  themselves*     We,  therefore, 
have,  as  it  were,  ocular  demonstration,  how  exactly  and 
wonderfully  Balaam  characterized  not  only  that  pre- 
sent generation,  but  the  whole  Juture  race^  when  he 
s^d,  "  Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not 
be  reckoned  among  the  nations." 

After  the  second  and  third  sacrifices,  he  describes 
the  people  of  Israel  under  the  figure  of  "  a  great  lion 
that  shoidd  drink  of  the  blood  of  the  slain ;" — "  that 
should  eat  up  the  nations  his  enemies;" — and  that 
lione  should  dare  "to  stir  him  up."  (Num.  xxiii.  24. 
and  X2dv.  8.)     All  which  manifestly  allude  to  the  vie- 
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tmries  of  the  Israetites  over  their  enemies,  especially 
the^Canaanites;  and  of  their  secure  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  afterwards.  At  the  same  time  Balaam 
dedared,  *^  His  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag,  and 
his  kingdom  exalted."  Now  Agag  was  king  olP  & 
Amalekites,  at  that  time  a  flourishing  kingdom,  and 
styled  "the  first  of  nations."  (Num.  xxiv.  20.)  fiat 
nefYortbeless  the  prophecy  was  strictly  fulfilled;  for 
Saol,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  we  read,  "  took  Agag 
the  king  of  the  Amalekites  alive,  and  utterly  destroyed 
all  the  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword."  (1  Sam. 
XV.  8.)  So  that  "  His  king  was  higher  than  Agag, 
and  his  kingdom  exalted." 

Balaam  then  advertises  Balak  "  what  this  people 
shall  do  to  his  people  in  the  latter  days"  (Num.  xxiv. 
14,  et  seq.) ;  saying,  ".  There  shall  come  a  star  ont 
of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and 
shall  smite  the  comers  (or  rather  princes)  of  Moab, 
and  destaroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth."  The  star  and 
sceptre  are  metaphorical  expressions  for  a  king  and 
ruler;  and  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  when  "Da'^o 
smote  Moab,"  destroying  two-thirds  of  the  people,  and 
saving  the  remainder ;  "  and  so  the  Moabites  became 
David's  servants,  and  brought  gifts."  (2  Sam.  viii.  2.) 
Most  probably  the  "  children  of  Sheth"  were  some 
eminent  tribe  amongst  the  Moabites,  who  thus  soSer^ 
along  with  them ;  for  it  is  usual  with  prophetic  writers 
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to  repeat  the  aame  thing  in  differeftt  wordg;  and  thus 
th^,  latter  member  of  the  sentence  is  exegetical  of'  die 
former. 

<<And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession;  Seir  abo  a 
possession  for  his  enemies  (the  Israelites),  and  Israel 
shall  do  valiantly."  Now  David  and  his  genenls 
(particularly  Joab)  did  utterly  destroy  all  the  Edom- 
ites,  pursuing  them  into  their  mountains  (whidi  were 
oalled  Seir)j  dislodging  them  from  their  fastnesses,  and 
triumphing  over  them  valiantly,  tiU  they  had  cut  oflF 
every  male  V  (1  Kings  xi.  16.) 

From  the  Moabites,  he  looked  on  the  Amalekitesy 
and  said,  "  Amalek  was  the  ^st  of  nations,  but  his 
latter  end  shall  be  tliat  he  perish  for  ever.*'  Amalek 
^^,a  great  and  powerful  nation,  which  subdued 
Egypt,  and  held  it  in  subjection  for  several  years. 
Balaam  had  before  stated,  that  Israel  should  prevail 
over  A,malek ;  but  here  he  proceeds^r^er,  and  con- 
firms what,  indeed,  had  been  foretold  by  Moses,  "  that 
God  would  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek 
from  under  heaven."  Now  Saul,  we  have  seen,  first 
smote  the    Amalekites  very  severely:    and,   subse* 

Most  commentators  apply  this  prophecy  primarily  to  David,  but 
'^<iinately  to  the  Messiah  /  and  consider  Edom  and  Moab  as  repre- 
wnting  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  over  whom  He  shall 
finally  triumph,  as  David  did  over  Edom  literally.  In  this  way  many 
pnx^iiiecies  of  Scripture  may  have  a  double  meaning, — a  Uteral  and  a 
*jf*/»ca/  one. 
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quentlyy  David  and  Hezekiah  completed  the  utter 
destructioii  of  this  once-powerfid  people ;  so  that  their 
name  is  extinct,  and  their  end  has  been,  that  ^  they 
have  perished  for  ever." 

Then  he  looked  on  the  KeniteSf  and  said,  '^  Strcmg 
is  thy  dwelling  place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a 
rock ;  nevertheless,  the  Kenite  shall  be  wasted  until 
Ashur  carry  thee  away  captive."  The  Kenites  were 
apparently  some  of  the  tribes  of  Midian,  who  were 
confederate  with  the  Moabites.  The  situation  of  the 
Kenites  was  a  strong  one,  and  there  is  an  allusion,  in 
the  figure,  to  their  name  ;  the  same  word  signifying  a 
nest^  and  a  Kenite.  Now,  when  Saul  went  to  destroy 
the  Amalekites,  he  ordered  the  Kenites  to  depart  from 
among  them,  because  some  of  them  had  shown  kind- 
ness to  Israel;  and  thus  they  were  spared.  But  this 
shows  their  wasted  condition.  And  when  the  kings  of 
Assyria  carried  away  captive  not  only  the  Jews,  but 
other  neighbouring  nations,  it  seems  that  the  Kenites 
were  amongst  them ;  as  we  find  Kenites  mentioned 
among  the  Jews,  on  their  return  from  captivity. 
(1  Chron.  ii.  55.) 

<^  Ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim^  and 
shall  afflict  Ashur  and  shall  afflict  Eber ;  and  he  also 
shall  perish  for  ever."  (Num.  xxiv.  24.)  Chittim  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Javan,  by  whose  posterity  the  i$le$ 
of  the  Gentiles  were  peopled   (Gen.  x.  5) ;   that  is 
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Europe,  and  those  coan  tries  to  whicli  the  Asiatics 
passed  by  sea  ;  for  such  the  Hebrews  called  isles.  And 
on  die  whole,  dierefore,  it  appears,  that  whenever  the 
land  of  Chittim^  or  the  isles  of  Chittim,  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  they  AQuoie  sovne  countries  or  islands  in  the- 
Mediterranean,  And  hence  Balaam's  meaning  seems 
to  be,  that  ships  should  come  from  the  countries,  after- 
wards known  as  Greece  and  Italy ;  which  were  alike 
the  scourges  of  Asia.  Both  of  them  did  ^<  afflict 
Ashur"  (the  Assyrians),  as  is  well  known ;  the  former 
under  Alexander  the  Great;  and  the  latter  under 
Trajan,  who  subdued  them.  And  they  did  both 
"afflict  Eber"  (the  people  on  the  other  side  Euphrates), 
who  were  also  subdued  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  "And 
he  also  shall  perish  for  ever."  He,  that  is  Chittim^ 
whose  ships  were  to  affliict  Ashur  and  Eber, — he  also 
should  be  doomed  to  perdition.  And  so  it  was.  The 
Grecian  empire  was  entirely  subverted  by  the  Romans; 
and  the  Roman  was,  in  its  turn,  utterly  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  northern  hordes  of  barbarians. 

Balaam,  then,  was  a  prophet  divinely  inspired;  other- 
^'^^9  he  could  not  have  foretold  so  many  distant 
events,  some  of  which  are  being  fulfilled  even  at  this 
^y.  And  it  seems  (we  may  add)  a  peculiar  honour  to 
die  Israelites,  that  a  prophet  from  another  country,  a 
wicked  man,  who  had  been  called  to  curse  them,  should 
be  obliged  to  bear  testimony  to  their  righteousness  and 
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holinen.  Moies  did  justice  to  himself  and  nation,  in 
recording  what  affords  so  strong  a  confirmadon  to  die 
truth  of  his  religion ;  for  Balaam's  bearing  vritness  to 
Moses,  somewhat  resembles  Judas  attesting  the  inno- 
cence of  Christ 


DISSERTATION  VI. 


UosES. — Prediction  respecting  a  "  Prophet  like  unto 

himself.** 


Mo8£8  was  not  only  an  inspired  historian^  but  also 
)m6xM  K  prophet ;  and  among  his  predictions,  there  is 
none  more  memorable  than  this,  wherewith  he  com- 
forted his  people,  when  about  to  be  taken  from  them : 
"  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet 
from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me  ; 
unto  him  shall  ye  hearken"  (Deut.  xviii.  15) ;  and  it 
is  subsequently  added,  "  Whosoever  shall  not  hearken 
unto  my  words,  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I 
will  require  it  of  him.^  (verse  19.) 

Now,  in  two  particulars  especially,  did  Moses  excel 
ail  subsequent  prophets  under  the  law.  The  first  was 
in  the  frequency  and  intimaa/  of  his  communication 
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with  God ;  e.  g.  ^^  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  yon, 
I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a 
vision,  and  will  speak  to  him  in  a  dream ;  my  servant 
Moses  is  not  so; — ^with  him  I  will  speak  tnauth  to 
mouth ;  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches ; 
and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold."  (Num. 
xii.  6,  et  seq.)  The  difference,  then,  was  marked 
and  striking,  in  this  respect ;  and  we  therefore  find  it 
recorded, — ^in  a  passage  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  added  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  by 
Ezra,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, — that  **  there 
arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel,  like  unto  Moses, 
whom  the  Lord  knew^^e  tofcucer  (Deut  xxxiv.  10.) 

The  second  particular  was,  that  Moses  was  a  LcBm- 
giver  \  which  character  belpnged  to  no  subsequent 
prophets,  under  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  They  only 
enforced  the  Law,  whiph  he  had  promul^ted-  iHence 
the  Jews  have  uniformly  uQderst([>Qd  and  ^ppli^  this 
prophecy  to  the  itfemaA,  as  tl^e  pi^ly  perspi^i  ^that  could 
be  as  great,  or  greater  than  Moses.  And  hence 
sprung  the  general  expectation  of  some  extraordinary 
prophet  to  arise,  ahoutrthe  time  of  our  Saviour. 

^Q\f  Jesus  Christ  fully  answers  to  the  marks  and 
characters  given  of  the  Prophet  lihe  tmto  Moses.  He 
had  immediate  communication  with  the  Deity;  God 
spake  to  Him^^^  tojizce,  as  He  did  to  Moses.  He 
performed  signs  and  wonders^  as  great,  or  greater  than 
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those  of  Moses.  He  was  a  Law-giver  also,  as  well 
as  Moses.  None  of  the  ancient  prophets  were  like 
unto  Moses  in  these  respects,  in  which  Moses  and 
Jesus  Christ  are  the  only  two  that  perfectly  resemble 
each  other. 

There  are  many  minuter  features  of  similarity, 
whidi  might  be,  and  indeed  have  been,  traced '  between 
the  two,  in  their  lives  and  characters ;  but  the  above 
are  the  most  important ;  clearly  shewing  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  '^  that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the 
world"  (John.  vi.  14);  and  abundantly  justifying 
St  Peter  and  Stephen  in  their  applying  the  prophecy 
to  Him  (Acts  iii.  22,  23;  and  vii.  87),  "  Unto  Him 
shall  ye  hearken ; — and  whosoever  will  not  hearken 
unto  my  words  which  He  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I 
will  require  it  of  him  ;"^  that  is,  I  will  severely  punish 
Mm;  or,  as  St.  Peter  explains  it,  "  he  shall  be  destroyed 
from  among  the  people." 

'  Amongst  many  other  points  of  resemblance  may  be  mentioned 
the  following :  Both  Moses  and  Christ  were  wonderfully  preserved  in 
M/oney  from  destruction :  Moses  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pha- 
raoh's daughter,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  :  Christ  refused  to 
he  made  a  king,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction.    Moses  contended 
^ith  magicians,  who  were  forced  to  yield  to  his  superior  power  : 
Christ  ejected  evil  spirits,  and  received  the  same  acknowledgment 
^m  them.    Moses  interceded  with  God  for  transgressors,  and  arrested 
the  wrath  of  God ;  so  did  Christ.    Moses  ratified  the  covenant  between 
God  and  His  people,  by  sprinkling  them  with  blood  :  Christ  ratified 
the  New  Covenant  with  his  own  blood.   Moses,  a  little  before  his 
death,  promised  another  Prophet,  so  Christ  promised  another  Comforter, 
&c.arc. 
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And  has  not  this  terrible  denunciation  been  fully 
executed  upon  the  Jewish  people?  Was  not  their 
complete  excision,  (soon  after  Jesus  had  finished  his 
miuistry,  and  his  Apostles  had  preached  in  vain,)  the 
fulfilling  of  the  threat,  for  not  hearkening  to  Him  ? 
The  Saviour  himself  also  predicted  that  it  should  be 
so;  and  foretold  the  particulars  of  that  destructiiMi, 
with  an  amazing  minuteness.  The  main  body  of  the 
nation  either  perished  in  their  infidelity,  or  were 
carried  captive  into  other  nations.  And  whereas  their 
former  captivity  for  their  wickedness,  lasted  only 
seventy  years ;  in  their  present  dispersion,  they  have 
been  a  vagabond  miserable  people,  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  nearly  1800  years !  Never  was  the  hand  of 
God  more  visible  in  any  of  His  dispensations!  Long 
have  they  been  monuments  of  His  justice;  we  believe, 
upon  their  repentance  and  faith,  they  will  become 
again  objects  of  His  mercy :  and  in  the  mean  time, 
with  St.  Paul,  "  our  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  may  be  saved."     (Rom.  x.  1.) 


DISSERTATION  VII. 


Prophecies  ^  Moses,  ccmceming  the  Jews. 


The  prophecies  of  Moses  abound  most  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  writings.  As  he  drew  nearer  his  end,  God 
enabled  him  to  exhibit  unto  the  Jews  clearer  views  of 
their  future  condition  *.  Out  of  the  great  number  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  in  the  xxviiith  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy, — (the  greater  part  of  which  are  being 
accomplished  at  this  very  day), — taking  them  in  the 
order  of  time^  rather  than  as  they  stand  recorded. 

^*  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from 
&r,  from  the  end  of  the  earth, — as  swift  as  the  eagle 

*  It  may  be  observed  that,  in  his  general  exhortations,  Moses  en- 
larges more  in  denunciations  of  punishment  for  transgressions,  than 
in  promises  of  blessing ;  as  if  he  had  a  prescience  of  their  future 
stubborn  ingratitude  and  disobedience. 
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flieth;  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand;  of 
fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not  regard  the  person 
of  the  old,  nor  shew  fevour  to  the  young ;  and  he  shall 
besiege  IJiee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenced 
walls  come  down/'  (verses  49,  50.  &  52.).  The  Ro- 
mans^ under  Vespasian  and  under  Adrian  (the  two 
great  destroyers  of  the  Jews)  both  came  ^^Jromfar^ 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,'' — even  from  commanding 
herein  Britain;  the  rapidity  of  their  conquests  might  be 
compared  to  the  eaglets  flight ;  and  perhaps  there  may 
be  an  allusion  to  their  military  standard,  which  was  an 
eagle.  In  their  victories,  "  they  showed  mercy  to  no 
age,  (says  Joseph  us,)  out  of  hatred  to  the  nation;  not 
sparing  yoimg  children,  but  casting  them  down  from 
the  citadels."  Jerusalem,  strong,  and  wonderfuUy  for- 
tified by  nature  and  art,  was  frequently  besieged  and 
taken ;  and  finally  destroyed  utterly  by  the  Romans 
under  Titus. 

In  these  sieges,  they  were  to  suffer  much,  particu- 
larly from  famine^  "  in  the  straitness  wherewith  their 
enemies  should  distress  them ;  so  that  a  man's  eye 
should  be  evil  towards  his  brother,  and  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  and  his  children ;  and  the  woman's  eye  evil 

'  Some  suppose  a  double  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy;  the 
first  referring  to  the  calamities  the  Jews  suffered  under  the  CkaUemu; 
and  the  second  to  those  under  the  Ramans :  the  partioulan  of  die 
prophecy  may  be  applicable  to  both :  but  they  have  been  more 
cially  and  fully  accomplished  under  the  latter. 
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towards  her  liusbajad,  and  her  son  and  her  daughter ; 
and  they  should  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  body,  the 
flesh  of  their  sons  and  their  daughters :  and  the  tender 
dnd  delicate  woman  who  would  not  venture  to  set  the 
sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicateness,  she 
should  ecU  her  children^  for  want  of  all  things,  secretly, 
in  the  siege  and  in  the  straitness."     (verses  53  et 
8eqq.)     Now  all  Ihis  was  terribly  and  punctually  ful- 
filled.    In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
under  Titus,  (Josephus  hath  left  it  on  record,)  that 
^^  women  snatched  food  out  of  the  very  mouths  of 
their  husbands,  sons  of  their  fathers,  and  (still  more 
strange)  mothers  of  their  infants ;  and  in  every  house, 
where  any  semblance  of  foDd  appeared,  dearest  rela- 
tions  even  fought  about  the  miserable  provisions." 
And  moreover,  ^^  that  a  rwble  woman  illustrious  for  her 
fimiily  and  riches  (the  tender  and  delicate  woman) 
actually  killed  and  ate  her  own  sucking  child ;"  doing 
it  secretly,  as  Moses  predicted,  (ver.  57) ;  for  "  when 
she  had  eaten  half,  (Josephus  relates  that)  she  covered 
it  up,  and  kept  it  for  another  time." 

They  were  also  to  be  "  left  few  in  number ;"  to  be 
sold  into  Egypt  for  slaves  at  a  low  price,  because  <<no 
man  would  buy :"  and  to  be  "  plucked  out  from  the 
land;"  and  "scattered  among  all  people."  (verses 
Ixii.  et  seqq.)     Immense  numbers  perished  by  famine ; 
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and  altogether  in  the  siege,  upwards  of  1,100,000 
were  destroyed;  besides  nearly  a  million  made  pri- 
soners. Titus  sent  those  above  seventeen  years  of 
age,  bound,  to  work  in  Egypt ;  and  those  under  that 
age,  were  sold  as  slaves ;  but  thousands  of  them  pe- 
rished for  want ;  and  from  their  vast  numbers,  pur- 
chasers were  difficult  to  find.  And  that  they  have 
been  ako  '^plucked  out  of  their  own  land,''  and 
^^  scattered  among  all  nations  of  the  earth,"  is  a  matter 
of  plain  history  and  observation ;  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world  witnessing  it 

But  though  so  dispersed,  they  still  were  to  subsist 
as  a  distinct  people ;  ^^  and  yet  for  all  that,  when  they 
be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them 
away — nor  destroy  them  utterly,  to  break  my  covenant 
with  them."  (Levit  xxvL  44.)  And  is  it  not  even 
so?  The  Jewish  nation,  like  the  bush  of  Moses, 
hath  been  always  burning,  but  is  never  consumed ! 
Amidst  all  their  persecutions,  famines,  massacres,  and 
slaveries,  they  are  not  destroyed  utterly,  but  subsist 
as  a  distinct  people,  though  scattered  among  all  other 
people !  What  thing  comparable  to  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  any  nation  under  the  sun  ? 

They  were  also  to  sttffir  much  in  their  dispersion. 
They  were  to  "  find  no  ease;  neither  shall  the  sole  of 
their  foot  have  rest ;"  they  were  to  be  "  spoiled  and 
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oppressed  ever  more;"  tkeir  <^sons  and  daughters 
were  to  be  given  to  other  people."  The  frequent 
banishments,  and  the  plnnderings,  and  confiscations, 
diey  endured,  when  forced  to  redeem  their  very  lires 
from  the  violence  of  tyrannical  princes  and  govern- 
ments, are  notorious;  and  in  some  countries,  their 
children  have  been  taken  from  them,  to  be  educated 
in  the  popish  religion. 

They  should  **  be  mad  for  the  very  sight  of  their 
eyes,  whidi  they  should  see."  (Deut  xxviiL  34.)  The 
persecutions  and  violence  they  have  undergone,  have 
often  driven  them  to  furious  desperation.  Two  memo- 
iMe  instances  of  this,  from  ancient  and  modem  history, 
may  be  adduced;  one  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  when  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Misada,  by 
the  persuasion  of  Eleazar,  their  leader,  they  first  mur- 
dered their  wives  and  children ;  then  ten,  chosen  by 
lot,  slew  the  rest  of  their  companions ;  next,  one  of 
die  remaining  ten  slew  the  other  nine,  and,  setting 
fire  to  the  place,  stabbed  himself.  And  thus  perished 
the  whole  nine  hundred  and  sixty  I  The  other  similar 
instance  is  recorded  in  English  history,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  when,  to  avoid  a  general  massacre,  fifteen 
hundred  Jews  shut  themselves  up  in  the  castle  of 
York,  and  being  refused  ransom  and  capitulation,  at 
the  instigation  of  one  of  their  Rabbles,  each  man 
stabbed  his  own  wife  and  children,  and  then,  setting 
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fire  to  the  place,  they  were  consumed  in  the  confla- 
gration \ 

They  should  "  serve  other  godsj  wood  and  stone." 
(Deut.  xxyiii«  36.)  To  avoid  confiscations  in  popish 
countries,  they  often  have  complied  with  the  forms  of 
idolatrous  worship  *. 

"They  should  become  a  proverb  and  a  by-word 
among  all  nations."  Are  not  the  avarice  and  usury  of 
a  Jew  proverbial  ?  Their  "  plague  should  be  won- 
derful and  of  long  continuance^^  (Deut  xxviii.  59.) 
And  what  nation  has  suffered  so  much,  and  endured  so 
long, — even  for  eighteen  centuries  ? 

Here  then  are  prophecies,  delivered  three  thousand 
years  ago,  fulfilled,  and  continuing  to  be  fulfilled  at 
this  very  time.  Is  it  not  a  proof  of  the  divine  Ugation 
of  Moses  ?  And  are  not  the  people  of  the  Jews,  as 
Moses  predicted,  "  a  sign  and  a  wonder  for  ever,*'  to 
all  nations  of  the  earth  ? 

^  Some  few,  refusing  to  join  their  brethren  in  this  horrid  deed,  and 
trusting  to  the  compassion  and  promises  of  their  enemies,  opened  die 
gates,  and  were  immediately  and  cruelly  murdered. 

^  Basnage,  in  his  History  of  the  Jews,  gives  some  singular  accounts 
of  this.  He  states  that  th«  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal  are  numerous, 
though  concealed  under  the  semblance  of  being  Christians ;  nay,  that 
they  are  even  intermingled  amongst  the  ecclesiastics,  and  enter  into 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  so  that  the  very  convents  are  full  of  them." 


DISSERTATION  VIII. 


Prophecies  of  other  Prophets  respecting  the  Jews. 


There  are  Prophecies  of  other  Prophets^  besides 
Moses,  respecting  the  present  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews ;  particularly  concerning,  Ist,  The 
Restoration  of  the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah 
from  captivity ; — the  Dissolution  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel.  2nd,  The  Preservation  of  the  Jews,  and  de- 
struction of  their  enemies.  Srd.  The  Desolation  of 
Jndea.  4th.  The  Infidelity  and  reprobation  of  the 
Jews ;  and,  5th.  The  Calling  and  obedience  of  the 
Gentiles. 

I.  It  was  foretold  that  the  king  of  Assyria  should 
carry  away  captive  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  the 
king  of  Babylon  the  remaining  two  tribes  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah;   but  that  the  ten  former  should  be  dis- 
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solved  and  loAt,  wliilst  the  two  last  should  be  restored. 
The  precise  time  of  their  captivity  and  restoration  was 
predicted :  <^  This  whole  land  should  be  desolate,  and 
the  nation  should  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy 
years ;  and  after  that,  God  should  cause  them  to  return 
to  their  place."  (Jer.  xxv.  10, 11.  andxxix.  10.)  The 
prophecy  began  to  be  executed  the  same  year  in 
which  it  was  delivered.  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded 
Judea;  took  Jerusalem;  made  Jehoiakim  his  subject 
and  tributary ;  took  his  and  the  nobility's  finest  chil- 
dren, to  be  slaves  and  eunuchs  in  his  palace  at  Baby- 
lon ;  took  also  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  put  them  in  the  temple  of  his  god  there. 
Seventy  years  after  this,  Cyrus  made  his  prodama- 
tion  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  their  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

But  the  fate  of  the  ten  tribes  was  to  be  different ; 
Ephraim,  being  the  chief  of  them,  is  often  put  for  die 
whole  ;  and  Isaiah  predicted  (chap.  vii.  8.),  "  Within 
three  score  and  five  years,  shall  Ephtaim  be  broken, 
that  it  be  not  a  people."  Now,  reckoning  sixty-five 
years  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  twenty-second  year  of  Manasseh's 
reign,  when  (conquests  over  them  having  frequently 
been  made  by  others)  Esarhaddony  king  of  Assyria, 
finally  completed  the  ruin  of  the  ten  tribes ;  carried 
away  the  remains  of  the  people ;  and  to  prevent  the 
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land  from  being  desolate,  settled  men  from  other  na^ 
tions  in  their  place.  (Ezra  iv.  10,  and  2  Kings  xvil. 
24.)  From  that  time  no  satb&ctory  account  can  be 
given  of  the  people  of  Israel^  as  distinct  from  those  of 
Judah.  A  variety  of  contradictory  conjectures  have 
been  made;  some  asserting  their  existence  still  as  a 
separate  people;  and  others,  that  they  are  utterly 
extinct*  If,  however,  the  latter  were  the  case,  the 
prophecies  as  to  the  future  conversion  and  restoration 
of  Israel^  as  well  as  Judah,  could  not  be  fulfilled.  And 
accordingly,  on  investigation,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  being  accomplished,  of  their  being 
broken  and  no  more  a  distinct  people,  a  portion  of 
them  remained  amongst  the  Gentile  nations^,  never 
returning  to  Jerusalem;  whilst  another  portion  of 
them,  losing  the  name  of  Israel,  joined  themselves  in 
great  numbers  to  the  Jews,  smd  returning  with  them, 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  henceforward  were 
incorporated  with  them,  under  the  common  name  of 
Jews. 

1  We  read,  for  instance,  in  the  book  of  Esther,  that  there  were  great 
numbers  of  Jews  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  of  Ahasue- 
rus,  king  of  Persia  (Esther  iiL  8,  9.  16)  ;  as  we  also  read  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (chap,  ii  9),  of  Jews  that  were  Parthians,  Medes, 
Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia.  St.  Paul  also  speaks  of  "  the 
iwelvt  tribes"  in  his  time  (Acts  xxvi.  7)  >  and  St  James  addresses 
his  Epistle  *'  to  the  twelve  tribes,  which  are  scattered  abroad." 
(James  LI.)  See  also  the  Note  in  Part  1 1.  <<  Graves  ;"  Book  III. 
Chap.  VII.  Page  310,  on  the  Jew$  qf  Cochin. 
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The  priacipal  Ttason  for  die  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Baijamin  being  dins  preserved^  was  becanse  die 
MesBiak  was  to  spring  firom  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and 
nntil  His  coming,  they  oontinued;  but  naw^  the  neces- 
sity no  longer  existing,  all  distinctions  of  femilies  and 
genealogies  have  been  utterly  lost  amongst  them. 

II.  The  pretervation  of  die  Jews  is  a  most  signal 
act  of  Providence;  though  dispersed  among  all  nations, 
they  are  not  tonfimnded  with  any;  without  laws  or 
mi^^^strates  of  their  own ;  denied  access  to  the  place, 
where  only  dieir  solemn  acts  of  religion  can  be  per- 
formed; oppressed  with  contumely,  cruelty,  hatred, 
massacres;  diey  still  live  as  a  distinct  and  a  numeroos 
people; — not  mingled  or  lost,  but  preserved  by  a 
supernatural  power,  as  none  odier  nation  ever  was 
upon  earth. 

The  destruction  of  their  enemies  is  no  less  remark- 
able. The  Egyptians,  Assjrrians,  Babylonians,  Ro- 
mans,— those  mighty  empires,  that  were  successively 
instruments  in  God's  hand  for  punishing  the  faults  of 
His  people, — where  are  they  now?  Vanished  as  a 
dream  of  the  night;  lost  and  broken  up.  Whilst  the 
Jews,  whom  they  oppressed,  are  surviving  their  victors, 
and  continue  to  be  spread  over  all  the  world. 

III.  The  desolation  of  JudeawdA  foretold  by  Moses: 
"  Your  land  shall  be  desolate,  and  your  cities  waste** 
(Lev.  xxvi.  33) ;  and  again  by  Isaiah  (speaking  as  n 
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often  done  by  prophets  in  the  present  for  the  future), 
"Your  country  is  desolate,  your  cities  burnt  with  fire," 
&C.  (Is.  i.  7);  and  by  Jeremiah,  "They  have  made 
it  (my  pleasant  portion)  a  desolate  wilderness;  they 
have  m'ade  it  desolate,  and  being  desolate,  it  mourneth 
unto  me."  (Jer.  xii.  10,  11.) 

Now  that  a  country  should  be  desolated  by  incursions 
of  enemies  is  nothing  extraordinary.  But  that  it 
should  He  so^  for  so  many  ages  ;  and  especially  when  it 
was  originally  a  very  fruitful  country,  "  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  and  the  glory  of  all  lands;"  and 
that  it  hath  in  itself,  at  the  present  time,  a  capability 
of  productiveness ;  both  of  which  are  proved  by  the 
concurrent  testimonies  of  ancient  and  modern  writers^; 
that  it  should  continue  unfruitful  and  desolate,  as  it 
does  to  this  very  day ; — all  this  could  only  be  foreseen 
and  revealed  by  God. 

IV.  Nothing  proves  divine  inspiration  more  clearly 
than  the  predicting  of  men's  inward  dispositions,  even 
before  they  were  bom.  Now  the  prophets  foretell, 
in  numerous  places,  the  infidelity  and  reprobation  of 

*  Of  its  present  barren  state,  no  further  proof  need  be  adduced  than 
this,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  say,  so  wretched  a  country  could 
never  haoe  been  a  "  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.*'  Whilst 
Josephus  and  Tacitus,  among  the  ancients,  and  Maundrell  and  Shaw, 
amongst  the  moderns,  give  undeniable  statements  of  its  haying  been 
once  jfruitful,  and  of  its  being  now,  by  proper  culture,  capable  of  great 
productiveness. 
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the  Jews;  their  disbelief  of  a  Messiah,  and  consequent 
rejection  by  God.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  select  (me 
from  the  number.  In  the  5drd  chapter  of  Isaiah^  we 
hare  a  striking  prediction  of  the  Messiah,  which 
begins  with  upbraiding  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief: 
**  Who  hath  believed  our  report  ?* — this  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul  expressly  applied  to  the  Jews  of  their 
day.  (John  xii.  38 ;  Romans  x.  16.)  He  had  previ- 
ously foretold  of  the  Jews,  that  their  ^^  heart  should 
be  &t,  and  their  ears  heavy,  and  their  eyes  shut,  lest 
they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  con- 
verted and  healed.''  (chap.  vi.  9,  &c.)  And  this  was 
to  continue  for  a  long  time ;  even  until  *^  their  cities 
should  be  wasted,  their  houses  without  a  man,  their 
land  utterly  desolate,  and  themselves  removed  £ir 
away."  And  have  not  these  things  been  literally 
fulfilled?  Do  not  the  Jews  laboiur  under  spiritual 
blindness,  in  hearing  but  not  understanding, — ^in  see- 
ing but  not  perceiving,  the  Messiah,  after  the  won- 
derful and  convincing  proofs  of  His  truth?  Thdr 
land  is  desolate ;  themselves  are  removed  far  away ; 
and  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  they  have  been 
thus  exhibiting  the  truth  of  a  prophecy  spoken  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ 

V,  The  Calling  and  Obedience  of  the  Gentiles  are 
also  predicted  by  the  prophets,  who  speak  frequently 
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iod  rapturously  of  the  universal  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah :  e.  g.  ^^  I  will  give  thee  also  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth."  ^^  The  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light, 
and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising."  <<The 
abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be  converted  unto  Thee, 
the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  unto  Thee."  (Is. 
zlix.  6  and  Ix.  8,  5.)  And,  moreover,  that  it  should 
qpring  from  small  beginnings,  and  in  a  short  time ;  ^^  a 
fitde  one  should  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one 
a  strong  nation ;  I  the  Lord  will  liasten  it"  (Is.  be. 
22.)  Now,  by  a  few  poor  despised  fishermen  of  Cra- 
Ulee,  the  Gospel  was  preached  with  such  success,  that 
in  about  forty  years  it  had  pervaded  almost  every 
region  of  the  then  known  world;  prevailing  against 
power  and  prejudice ;  till,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
it  became  the  religion  of  the  Empire.  And  overthrow- 
ing vain  philosophy,  paganism,  and  idolatry,  it  hath 
gone  on  increasing, — kings  being  its  nursing-fathers, 
and  queens  its  nursing-mothers, — till  it  has  overspread 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

But  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Gentiles  have 
not  yet  received  their  entire  completion.  "  All  the 
ends  of  the  world, — all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages,"— have  not  yet  "turned  to  the  Lord  and 
served  him."  (Dan.  vii.  14.)     But  this  shall  yet  be 
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fulfilled ;  as  shall  also  tlie  gathering  in  again  of  the 
Jews ;  ^^  I  will  take  the  children  of  Israel  from  among 
the  heathens,  and  will  gather  them  on  every  side,  and 
bring  them  into  their  own  land."  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  21.) 
What  has  been  accomplished,  is  an  ample  pledge  of 
what  toiU  be  so ;  the  unenlightened  heathen  lands  shall 
yet  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord;  and  the 
Jews,  in  God's  good  time,  be  converted  to  Christianity, 
imd  be  restored  to  their  native  land\ 

This  summary  view  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  respecting  the  Jews,  is  a  convincing  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
religion.  The  Jews  were  once  God's  peculiar  people: 
by  a  continually-exerted  miracle  they  have  been  conti- 
nued through  so  many  ages  a  distinct  people :  great 
and  mighty  empires  that  oppressed  them  have  all 
come  to  ruin ;  having  only  been  instruments  in  God*8 
hands,  whilst  satiating  their  own  cruelty  and  revenge. 
Let  us  then  take  heed,  and  have  compassion  upon  the 
people  of  God;  neither  let  us,  who  have  "been 
grafted,  contrary  to  nature,  into  the  good  olive  tree, 
presume  to  boast  against  the  natural  branch."  We 
owe  to  them  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testament ;  of  them,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 

1  See  Part  II.  «  Grates/'  Book  III.  Chap.  VIII.  especiaUy  the 
latter  part.  ^ 
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came,  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  there  will  a  time 
come,  when  they  will  be  grafted  in  again,  and  again 
become  the  people  of  God,  and  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved. 


DISSERTATION  IX. 


Prophecies  concerning  Nineveh. 


The  prophecies,  as  we  have  said,  were  not  limited  to 
the  Jewish  state  and  people ;  but  were  occasionally 
introduced  with  respect  to  heathen  nations;  especially  to 
those  neighbouring  ones,  with  whom  the  circumstances 
and  fortunes  of  the  Jews  were  connected.  The  imper- 
fect fragments  of  history,  that  have  escaped  the  wreck 
of  ages,  do  not  enable  us  to  mark  the  precise  particu- 
lars of  their  fulfilment;  but  yet  enough  remains  to 
exhibit  the  wonderful  operations  of  Providence.  To 
begin  with  Nineveh, 

The  Assyrians  were  the  formidable  enemies  of 
Judah  and  Israel :  oppressing  the  former,  and  (as  we 
have  seen')  totally  destroying  the  latter.     Nineveh 

^  See  the  former  part  of  the  preceding  Dissertation. 
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was  the  o^ital  ctty  of  the  empire,  and  is  somedmes, 
therefore,  put  for  the  whole  empire  itself.  It  was  a 
very  ancient  and  a  very  great  city.  Jonah  calls  it 
ao  *<  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  journey,'' 
(Jon.  iii.  3.)  or  about  sixty  miles,  in  circumference; 
ooDtaining,  according  to  probable  computation,  above 
half  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  abounding  in  wealth 
and  luxury,  and  consequently  being  very  corrupt  in 
morals. 

To  Uns  city  the  prophet  Jonah  had  been  sent  to 

preach  repentance,  as  the   only  means  of  avoiding 

impending  destruction.     And  by  complying  with  his 

exhortations,  the  divine  judgments  were  averted.     But 

their  reformation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of 

long  continuance;  for  not  many  years  after,  we  find 

the  prophet  Nahum  foretelling  the  total  and  entire 

destruction  of  the  city ;  indeed  his  whole  prophecy 

relates  solely  to  this.     And  according  to  his  predictions, 

the  city  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Medes 

^  Babylonians. 

Not  only  the^^ic^  itself,  however,  of  its  destruction, 
hut  some  of  the  particulars  thereof,  were  predicted ; 
'*  While  they  were  drunken  as  drunkards,  they  shall 
be  devoured  as  stubble  fully  dry"  (Nab.  i.  10) ;  and 
^jain,  «« With  an  oyer-running  floods  will  He  make  an 
utter  end  of  the  place  thereof;  He  will  make  an  utter 
end;  affliction  shall  not  rise  up  a  second  time."  (Nah. 
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L  8^  9.)  Now  Diodoms  Sculos  relates,  that  Arbaces, 
bring  informed  by  deserters,  that  ne^igence  and  drun- 
kenness was  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  (who  had 
been  feasting),  came  i^n  their  camp  by  night,  and 
ovareame  them ;  driving  them  into  the  city  for  refdge. 
And  subsequently,  that  the  riyer,  being  swollen  widi 
rains,  OTerflowed  the  city,  and  broke  down  a  large 
portion  of  die  walls.  Wherenp<m  the  king  (conjec- 
turing that  this  was  die  fulfilment  of  an  old  oracle  cm 
diis  point),  collecting  his  wealth,  concubines,  and 
eunuchs,  burnt  himself  with  them  all  in  his  palace;  and 
the  enemy  entered  by  the  breach  which  the  waiershaA 
made,  and  took  the  city :  thus  literally  accomplishing 
the  prediction. 

The  total  destruction  thereof  was  also  foretold  by 
Zephaniah :  <*  The  Lord  shall  destroy  Assyria,  and 
make  Nineyeh  a  desolation  and  dry  like  a  wilderness ; 
and  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her."  (Zeph. 
ii.  Id.)  Various  other  particulars  are  added,  to  show 
the  utter  desolation  thereof.  Now  what  probability 
was  there,  that  the  ci^ital  city  of  a  great  empire : — ^a 
dty  sixty  miles  in  compass ;  containing  half  a  million 
of  pe<^le ;  whose  walls  were  one  hundred  feet  high, 
and  so  broad,  that  three  chariots  could  go  abreastupon 
them,  and  which  were  interspersed  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred towers ; — ^what  probability  that  such  a  city  should 
be  totally  destroyed?     And  yet  so  it  was;   and  so 
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completely  too,  that  even  the  site  thereof  is  a  matter 
of  dispute  amongst  modern  travellers ;  and  in  hct  it 
is  not  known :  "  ipsa  periere  ruincBj** — the  very  ruins 
thereof  are  perished.  Such  an  utter  end  has  been 
made  of  it ;  and  so  completely  has  the  truth  of  Divine 
predictions  been  established.  ^^  Verily  this  is  the 
\irord  that  the  Lard  hath  spoken ;  verily  there  is  a  God 
that  judgeth  the  earth  \" 

1  Bishop  Newton  here  strikingly  iUustrates  the  subject,  by  suppos- 
ing^ a  parallel  case  with  respect  to  London.  Were  a  prophet  to  come 
and  predict  its  utter  destruction,  so  that  its  place  should  no  where  be 
found,  would  not  he  be  thought  a  roadman  ?  And  yet  Nineveh  was  a 
larger,  and  stronger,  and  older  city  than  London ;  and  the  Assyrian 
empire  flourished  more  ages  than  any  form  of  government  amongst 
na.  And  if  the  prediction  should  be  fulfilled,  and  fulfilled  too  with  all 
the  particulars  of  a  flood  of  water  breaking  down  its  defences,  and  the 
enemy  so  pillaging  and  destroying  it,  that  its  very  site  should  become 
a  matter  of  doubt ;  what  would  posterity  think  of  it  ?  would  they  not 
confess  the  finger  of  God  ? 


DISSERTATION  X. 


Prophecies  cancemin^  Babylon. 


After  Nineveh's  destruction,  Babylon  became  the 
queen  of  the  East;  both  were  equally  enemies  to 
God's  people ;  the  former  subverted  and  enslaved  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  latter  that  of  Judah.  There 
were,  therefore,  pn>phecies  against  them  both.  '^  Be- 
hold I  will  punish  the  king  of  Babylon  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) and  his  land,  as  I  have  punished  the  king  of 
Assyria."  (Jer.  L  la) 

Babylon  was  a  very  great  and  ancient  city,  as 
well  as  Nineveh;  probably  built  by  Belus;  but  so 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  Nebuchadnezzary  as  that  he 
boasted  of  it  as  of  his  own  building.  (Dan.  iv.  30.)  It 
^^  indeed,  a  magnificent  city,  and  gave  the  name 
to  a  very  large  empire;  in  Scripture  it  is  called  "the 
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great  Babylon, — ihe  gkiiy  of  kingdoott, — die  gMea 
city, — ^the  praise  of  tbe  earAf  mlaA  appellatioiis 
seem  to  have  been  well  laerited  by  its  beinty,  strengdi, 
and  gprandeor ;  it  was  an  exact  square  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  furlongs;  its  walls  were  diree  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  eighty-seven  thick  (aUowing  six  cha- 
riots to  g^  abreast),  and  had  in  them  a  hundred  gates 
of  solid  brass.  It  was  not  very  probable,  therefore, 
that  sucb  a  city  should  come  to  entire  ruin. 

Xbe  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah^  however,  plainly 
foretold,  not  only  its  destruction,  but  several  particu- 
lars thereof.  Ist.  The  fact  itself;  *^  Babylon  is  fiedlen, 
is  fallen  ;  and  all  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  hath 
He  broken  to  the  ground"  (Is.  xxi.  9.);  <<  Babylon  is 
suddenly  fallen  and  destroyed;  howl  for  her."  (Jer. 
li.  8.)  2nd.  The  time;  after  seventy  years.  (Jer. 
XXV.  12.)  3rd.  The  conqueror's  very  name;  Cyrus. 
(Is.  xlv.  1.)  4th.  That  of  his  people,  Elamites  (or 
Persians)  and  Medes,  (Is.  xxi.  2;  Jer.  li.  11.)  5th. 
The  confederation  of  various  other  nations  against  her. 
(Jer.  li.  27.)  6th.  The  failure  of  the  Babylonians' 
coiurage^  who  should  "become  as  women."  (Jer.  li. 
30.)  7th.  The  drying  up  of  the  river.  (Jer.  li.  36.) 
8th.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  surprise,  during  a 
feast.  <Jer.  1.  24,  and  li.  39.) 

Now  all  these  were  punctually  fulfilled.     Babylon 

s 
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was  taken,  seventy  years  after  the  Jews  became  her 
captives,  by  Cyrus,  with  the  united  forces  of  Medes 
and  Persians,  and  allies  from  various  conquered  na- 
tions ;  the  Babylonians,  after  the  loss  of  a  battle  or 
two,  never  venturing  to  face  him  in  the  field,  but 
remaining  shut  up  and  besieged  within  their  walls. 
And  on  the  occasion  of  their  holding  a  great  feast, 
whilst  the  inhabitants  were  drinking  and  revelling*, 
Cyrus,  turning  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  though 
both  wide  and  deep,  which  ran  through  the  city,  by 
means  of  trenches,  so  drained  the  waters,  that  the  bed 
thereof  was  fordable  for  his  soldiers  to  enter;  and 
thus  Babylon  was  taken;  though  otherwise  it  was 
impregnable,  and  provisioned  so  as  to  hold  out  for 
many  years. 

Moreover,  not  only  was  the  Capture  and  ntiode 
of  it  predicted,  but  the  utter  desolation  thereof.  Bo(& 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  are  very  full  and  copious 
on  this  point;  predicting,  amongst  other  things, 
**  That  her  high  walls  should  be  broken,  and  her 
gates  burned ;  that  she  should  never  be  inhabited  nor 
dwelt  in,  from  generation  to  generation ;  that  wild 
beasts  should  lie  there,  and  cry  in  their  desolate 
houses ;  that  none  should  take  of  it  a  stone  for  a  cor- 
ner or  a  foundation ;  that  she  should  be  a  dry  land 
and  a  wilderness,  like  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom 
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and  Gomorrah;  a  possession  for  bitterns  and  paok 
of  water,  desolate  for  everS"  &c  &c  (Is*  chaps,  xfii. 
and  xiv. ;  and  Jer.  chaps.  1.  and  li.) 

And  such  is  actually  the  present  condidon  of  the 
place ;  so  utterly  is  that  once  mighty  and  magnificent 
eily  destroyed,  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Ninereh)  the 
Terjr  site  of  it  is  now  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute ; 
it  being  only  generally  agreed  that  it  stood  upon  the 
Euphrates  above  its  junction  with  the  river  Tigris. 

Even  particulars  of  this  general  desolation  were 
fulfilled;  when  part  of  the  country  was  converted 
into  a  chase,  "  wild  beasts  lodged  there ;"  when  part 
was  overflowed,  by  turning  the  course  of  the  river,  it 
became  a  "  possession  for  bitterns,  and  pools  of 
water;"  when  another  part  became  dry,  naked,  and 
l>arren,  then  again  what  seemed  even  contradictory^ 

'  These  things  were  aU  fulfilled  gradually :  for  it  was  not,  indeed, 
utthe  nature  of  thipgs  that  they  should  be  accomplished  at  once, 
^^yms,  as  we  have  seen,  first  subdued  Babylon,  and  reduced  her  to  a 
^^^iffttary  itate.  Her  people  rebelling  afterwards  against  Darius,  be 
oude  himself  master  of  the  place,  after  a  long  siege,  and  exercised 
great  cruelties  therein ;  crucifying  three  thousand  of  the  principal 
0^0,  and  committing  other  outrages ;  according  to  predictions.  (Is. 
uiL  18 ;  and  Jer.  1.  42.)  After  this,  Xerxes,  in  his  unfortunate  retreat, 
plundered  and  destroyed  the  temples  and  idols  of  Babylon,  thereby 
^^^^^omplishing  another  prediction :  **  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and 
all  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  he  has  broken  to  the  ground."  (Is. 
^''  9.)  Alexander  purposed,  indeed,  to  restore  it  and  make  it  the 
•eat  of  empire ;  but  met  with  difficulties  in  his  progress,  and  his 
premature  death  cut  short  his  attempts  to  frustrate  the  decrees  of 
Providence. 
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was  accomplished ;  and  when  the  place  was,  and  is 
now,  overrun  with  venomous  and  unclean  creatures, 
then  indeed  are  her  ^^  houses  full  of  doleful  creatures, 
and  dragons  cry  in  her  (once)  pleasant  palaces."  All 
these  points  are  fully  established  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  ancient  and  modem  travellers.  And 
well  may  we  say,  **  How  is  the  mighty  fallen, — how 
is  Babylon  become  a  desolation  !"  acknowledging  the 
truth,  as  well  as  the  sublimity  *  of  the  expression, 
"  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  swept  it  with  the  besom  of 
destruction."  What  a  convincing  testimony  of  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  Holy  Writ !  Where  else  can 
be  found  such  an  instance  of  prescience,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  until  now  ? 

^  In  the  luvth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  commencing  at  the  9th  verse,  there 
is  a.n  Epintkiorif  or  triumphant  Ode,  upon  the  fall  of  Babylon;  repre- 
senting the  infernal  mansions  as  moved ;  and  the  ghosts  of  deceased 
Qrrants  as  rising,  to  meet  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  congratulate  his 
coming  among  them !  It  is  considered  by  eminent  scholars,  as  one  of 
the  most  spirited,  sublime,  and  perfect  compositions  of  the  lyric  kind; 
and  superior  to  any  of  the  productions  of  Greece  or  Rome. 


DISSERTATION  XI. 


The  Prophecies  concerning  Tyre. 


Tyr£  was  another  city  inimical  to  the  Jews,  whose 
fall   was  predicted  by  the  prophets,  particularly  by 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.     There  were  two  Tyres ;  one  on 
the  continent,  and  the  other  on  an  adjacent  island ; 
both  of  them  however  seem  to  be  included  in  these 
prophecies,  and  are  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same  city ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  Pliny  ^  speaking  of  the  compass 
of  the  city  Tyre,  reckons  both  the  continental  and  the 
insular  Tyre  together.     Both  of  them  were  of  great 
antiquity,  though  the  continental  was  much  older.  Tyre 
has  been  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  which  was  a  cele- 
brated mercantile  place,  and  called  the  "  great  Sidon," 
even  in  the  days  of  Joshua  (Joshua  xi.  8.) :  and  it  was  so 
called  because  "the  merchants  of  Sidon  replenished 


'  Nat.  History,  Book  5,  chap,  xvii ;  where  he  says,  "  The  circum- 
ference, including  old  Tyre,  is  nineteen  miles." 
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It"  (Is.  xxiii.  2.)  Tyre  however  in  time,  equalled  and 
sorpassed  ber  mother*  Sidon,  and  became  the  most 
celebrated  place  in  the  world  for  trade,  navigation, 
commerce,  and  riches :  it  is  therefore  called  by  Isaiah 
^*  a  mart  of  nations,  the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants 
are  princes^  whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  men  of 
the  eartii."     (Isaiah  xxiii.  3. 8.) 

Whilst  thus  flourishing,  the  Prophets  foretold  its 
destruction ;  Isaiah^  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  years 
before  it  happened ;  their  luxury,  pride,  and  injuries 
to  die  Jews,  drawing  down  this  punishment  upon 
them  ;  "  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed  it  to  stain 
the  pride  of  all  glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all 
the  honourable  of  the  earth."  (Isaiah  xxiii.  9.)  Ezekiel 
also  having  described  at  large  its  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence, (chap,  xxvii.)  proceeds  thus  to  predict  its  &11 
in  consequence  of  its  arrogance.  **  Say  unto  the 
prince  of  Tyrus, — Because  thine  heart  is  lifted  up  and 
thou  hast  said',  ^  I  am  a  God,  I  sit  in  the  seat  of 
God,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,' — therefore  I  will  bring 
strangers  upon  thee,  the  terrible  of  nations;  they 
shall  defile  thy  brightness, — ^bring  thee  down  to  the 
pit, — and  thou  shalt  die  the  deaths  of  them  that  are 
slain  in  the  midst  of  the  seas."  (Ezek.  xxviii.  ^,  &c) 
Joel  also  denounces  punishment  upon  the  Tyrians, 
because  they  had  injured  the  Jews,  and  "  sold  the 
children  of  Judah  unto  the  Grecians."  (Joel  iii.  6.  a) 
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Ezekiel  alleges,  that  for  the  same  reason,  God  would 
^^  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  her."  (Ezek. 
xx?i.  3.) 

By  comparing  the  various  prophecies   that  were 
delivered  against  Tyre  by  diflFerent  prophets,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  arrogant  pride  and  ill  treatment  of 
God's  people,  we  shall  find,  Ist.  That  the  city  was  to 
be  taken  by  the  Chaldeans  (i.  e.  Babylonians,)  at  that 
time  a  people  "  who  were  not,"  i.  e.  a  very  inconsi- 
derable people,  the  slaves  and  subjects  of  the  Assy- 
rians  (Isaiah  xxiii.   13.) ;  and,  2nd,  particularly  by 
^dnichadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  whom  God  would 
bring  upon  Tyrus  (Ezek.  xxvi.  7.),  and  whose  army 
should  "serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus,  until 
every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was 
peeled,"  during  the  long  continuance  thereof.     3rd, 
That  the  inhabitants  should  "  pass  over  to  Chittim," 
or  fly  over  the  Mediterranean,  into  the  islands  and 
countries  adjoining ;  but  even  there  "  should  have  no 
^^tf    their    conquerors   pursuing  them   from    one 
country  to  another  (Isaiah  xxiii.  6.   12);  4th.  That 
"after  seventy  years,"  she  should  be  restored,  and 
should  <(  turn  to  her  hire,"  or  merchandise.     (Isaiah 
xxiii.  17.) 

Thus  much  for  the  old  Tyre ;  the  remaining  part 
^plies  to  the  insular  one.  This  city  was  also  to  be 
"destroyed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;"  the  "  Lord  will 
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finite  ber  power  in  the  sea,  and  she  shall  be  devoured 
wiih  JbreJ*  (2^ch.  iz.  4.)  Afterwards  she  should 
forsake  her  idolatry^  and  worship  the  true  God ;  and 
^^  her  merchandise  and  her  hire  shall  be  for  holiness 
to  the  Lord."  (Isaiah  xxiii.  18.)  And  iSnally,  be- 
cause ^^  her  heart  was  lifted  up  on  account  of  her 
riches,"  and  in  consequence  of  her  vanity  and  corrup- 
tion and  the  ^<  iniquity  of  her  traffic,"  (Ezek.  xxviii. 
5.  &c.)  she  should  be  totally  destroy ed^  and  become 
only  a  place  for  fishermen :  ^^  I  will  make  thee  like 
the  top  of  a  rock,  thou  shalt  be  a  place  to  spread  nets 
upon ;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more ; — though  thou  be 
sought  for,  thou  never  shalt  be  found  again,  saith  the 
Lord  God."     (Ezek.  xxvi.  14.  2L) 

All  these  prophecies  respecting  Tyre  were,  as  the 
very  nature  of  them  evidently  points  out,  to  receive 
their  completion  by  degrees  ;  and  they  were  all  even- 
tually fulfilled.  The  Assyrians,  the  great  monarchs 
of  the  east,  had  besieged  Tyre  without  success ;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  their  slaves  the  Chaldeans, — who 
when  the  prediction  was  delivered,  "  were  not," — to 
subdue  and  take  it  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  did 
not  succeed,  however,  till  after  a  long  siege  of  thirteen 
years,  during  which  his  soldiers  woufd  necessarily 
endure  many  hardships,  and  fulfil  the  prediction  of 
^^  every  head  being  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder 
peeled."     The  Phoenician  annals,  moreover,  (in  which 
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these  facts  are  recorded),  agree  exactly  with  EzekieP's 
soocmnt  of  the  time,  even  to  the  rery  year,  when  die 
city  was  taken.     When  all  hopes  of  presenring  them- 
selves were  vanished,  the  Tyrians  then  took  to  their 
ships ;  and  carrying  their  treasures  along  with  them, 
escaped  to  their  colonies  and  ^^  isles  of  the  sea,"  which 
were  scattered  invariousquartersof  the  Mediterranean. 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  thus  grievously  disappointed,  in 
fcaring  no  booty ;  and  herein  was  fulfilled  a  very  pecu- 
h'ar  prediction  of  Ezekiel,  "  Yet  he  had  no  woffes,  nor 
lias  army,  for  Tyrus,  for  the  service  that  he  had  served 
^bst  it.     Therefore, — I  will  give  the  land  of  Egypt 
unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall 
take  her  multitude,  and  her  spoil  and  her  prey,  and  it 
shall  be  for  wages  for  his  army."  (Ezek.  xxix.  18,  19.) 
wow  thb  was  so :  and  after  he  had  subdued  Tyre  and 
%ypt,  it  is  said  that  he  pushed  his  conquests  further 
wto  Africa  and  Spain ;  and  thus  being  pursued  by 
their  conqueror,  the  Tyrians  would  "  have  no  rest." 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Car- 
*«5iginians  and  other  Tyrian  colonies  is  well  known. 
At  the  end  of  "  seventy  years,"  Cyrus  and  the  Persians 
^ttbverted  the  Babylonian  Empire,  and  restored  the 
conquered  nations ;  and  then  Tyre  amongst  the  rest, 
lifted  up  her  head,  and  having  "  turned  to  her  hire," 
^««yrered  her  trade  and  merchandise,  being  governed 
by  a  king  from  Babylon. 
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From  this  time,  however,  it  is  the  insular  part  of 
Tyre  that  is  alluded  to.  Though  she  ^  built  her  a 
stronghold,  and  heaped  up  silver  as  dust,  aud  fine 
gold  as  mire  out  of  the  streets,"  yet  in  spite  of  her 
insular  situation  and  strongly  fortified  holds,  and  walls 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  Alexander  be^^;ed 
and  took,  and  set  the  city  on  fire  \  And  as  in  die 
former  siege,  the  inhabitants  of  old  Tyre,  **  fled  to 
Chittim,'' — ^the  isles  and  continent  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean,— so  they  did  on  this  occasion.  Of  those  re- 
maining, 80,000  were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  for  slaves; 
thus  fulfilling  the  prediction,  that  whereas  they  had 
*<  sold  the  children  of  Judah  and  of  Jerusalem," — 
^^  behold  I  will  return  your  recompense  upon  your 
own  heads,  and  will  sell  your  sons  and  your  daughters." 
(Joel  iii.  6.  8.) 

As  with  old  Tyre,  so  again  it  was  with  the  insular 
one.  It  was  restored  by  Alexander,  and  revived  in  a 
good  deal  of  its  pristine  vigour.  And  then  became 
fulfilled  the  prediction  of  its  conversion  to  God.  In 
^e  Gospel,  we  have  mention  of  multitudes  fi-om  Tyre 

1  The  ruins  of  Old  Tyre  contributed  much  to  the  taking  of  the 
new  city ;  for  with  the  stones,  timber,  and  rubbish  of  the  old  one, 
Alexander  built  a  causeway  from  the  continent  to  the  island ;  thus 
singularly  and  literally  fulfilling  the  prediction  "They  shaU  lay  diy 
stones,  and  thy  timber,  and  thy  dust,  in  the  midst  of  the  water." 
(Ezek.  xxvi.  12.)  After  seven  months' labour  in  the  construction,  he 
was  thus  enabled  to  storm  and  take  the  city. 
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and  Sidon  coming  to  hear  Christ  In  Diodesian's 
time  the  Tyrians  were  such  sincere  converts  to  Christ- 
ianity, that  they  exhibited  several  glorious  examples 
of  martyrdom.  Afterwards  Paulinus  built  a  most 
magnificent  temple  to  God  there;  "in  Tyre  (says 
St  Jerome)  we  may  behold  churches  built  to  Christ, 
we  may  see  their  riches  not  laid  up  nor  treasured,  but 
given  to  « those  who  dwell  before  the  Lord.'  "  And 
finally,  Tyre  had  the  honour  of  being  erected  into  an 
Archbishopric, — the  first  under  the  patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem,  with  fourteen  bishops  under  its  primacy ; 
m  which  condition  it  continued  several  years :  thus 
fnlly  accomplishing  the  prediction  "even  He  shall 
be  for  our  God."  "  Her  merchandise  and  her  hire 
shall  be  holiness  to  the  Lord ;  it  shall  not  be  treasured, 
but  shall  be  for  them  that  dwell  before  the  Lord  to 
eat  sufficiently  and  for  durable  clothing."  (Isaiah 
xxiii.  18.) 

But  after  all,  the  time  would  arrive  when  the  city 
^as  to  be  totally  destroyed  for  her  vain-glory  and 
pride,  and  to  become  a  place  for  fishers.  And  so  it 
tas  been.  After  various  turns  of  fortune,  and  subju-  • 
gation  to  different  masters,  it  at  last  came  under  the 
Turks,  who  still  hold  it  But  alas  how  fallen  and 
changed !  From  having  been  the  "  renowned  and 
niighty  Tyre, — the  mart  of  the  earth," — it  is  now  a 
heap  of  ruins,  its  port  choked  up,  and  visited  only  by 
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the  boats  of  a  £ew  pooF  fishermen,  that  can  with  diffi- 
culty find  an  entrance.  A  modem  traveller  (Maun- 
drell)  says,  ^^  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  entire  house 
left, — ^the  poor  wretches  harbouring  themselves  in 
vaults,  and  subsisting  upon  fishing;  seeming,  as  if 
preserved  by  divine  providence,  as  a  visible  argument 
how  God  has  fulfilled  His  word  concerning  Tyre, 
that  ^  it  should  be  as  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for 
fishers  to  dry  their  nets  on*'  " 
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DISSERTATION  XII. 


TTie  Prophecies  concerning  Egypt. 


Egypt  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  famou3  countries 
that  we  read  of  in  history  ^ ;  in  the  days  of  Joseph  at 
least,  if  not  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  it  was  a  great 
and  flourishing  kingdom ;  there  are  monuments  of  its 
greatness  (viz.  the  Pyramids)  yet  remaining,  such  as 
are  the  astonishment  of  all  posterity.  It  was  more- 
over as  celebrated  for  its  wisdom^  as  for  its  greatness 
and  antiquity ;  being  as  it  were  the  academy  of  earlier 
ages ;  and  the  sages  of  Greece  and  other  countries 
repairing  thither  to  imbibe  learning.  Moses,  we  read, 
''  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt ;"  and  the 
highest  character  of  Solomon's  wisdom  was  that  it 
"excelled  the  wisdom  of  Egypt"  (1  Kings  iv.  30.) 
But  with  all  this  wisdom,  it  became  early  corrupt  and 

*  In  the  Scriptures,  it  is  called  Mizraim,  and  the  land  rf  Ham, 
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superstitious ;  and  degenerated  at  last  to  such  a  deptk 
of  g^ross  and  monstrous  beastly  idolatry,  as  is  without 
parallel  in  history. 

The  Israelites,  from  their  long  residence  here,  im- 
bibed most  probably  that  proneness  to  idolatry,  which 
we  read  of  ^ ;  and  though  having  been  cruelly  oppressed 
by  their  task-masters,  still  retained  a  sort  of  fondness 
for  Egypt  This  country  is  therefore  the  subject  of 
several  prophecies,  which  comprise  the  principal  revo- 
lutions thereof,  unto  this  day. 

The  first  revolution  was  predicted  by  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekxel^  in  several  chapters.  We  may  briefly  state, 
that  the  former  declared,  *^  How  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
king  of  Babylon,  should  come  and  smite  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (xlvi.  13.) :  and  by  the  latter  (as  was  said  in 
the  previous  chapter)  it  was  predicted,  ^^  I  will  give  the 
land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
and  he  shall  take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and 
take  her  prey,  and  it  shall  be  for  wages  for  his  army" 
(Ezek.  xxix.  18,  19.) ;  i.  e.  as  a  compensation  for  his 
disappointment  of  booty  at  Tyre.  Now  from  Megas- 
thenes  and  Berosus,  (two  ancient  heathen  historitfis 
who  lived   300  years  B.C.)  we  learn,  that  suchvtf 

'  It  has  been,  however,  acutely  remarked  by  Graves  (see  Part  II* 
Book  iiL  chap.  2.)  that  in  a  world  universally  idolatrous,  let  the  Israel- 
ites be  placed  wherever  they  might,  still  they  must  have  been  exposed 
to  conttigicn  from  their  idolatrous  neighbours ;  and  that  after  all»  tbe 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  residence  in  Egypt  were  such  that  tbey 
were  less  exposed  to  it  than  they  might  have  been  elsewhere. 
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the  fact ;  they  speak  of  his  conqueriDg  great  part  of 
Africa,  and  mention  the  ^^  cs^tives  whom  he  took  in 
'Egypt^J'  And  Josephus  affirms,  that  he  invaded 
I^ypt,  slew  the  king  that  then  reigned,  and  appointed 
another.  And  though,  from  the  absence  of  records, 
we  cannot,  in  this  instance,  prove  that  the  desolation 
lasted  forty  years,  as  predicted  (Ezek.  xxix.  12.),  yet 
it  is  probable  that  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
which  was  about  forty  years  after  its  conquest. 

2ndly.  The  next  memorable  revolution,  when  Egypt 

was  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Persians,  successively 

under  Cambyses  and  Ochus^  was  predicted  by  Isaiah, 

in  various  particulars  thereof.      ^^  The  Lord  rideth 

upon  a  swift  cloud,  and  shall  come  into  Egypt,  and 

the  idols  of  Egypt  shall  be  moved  at  his  presence." 

(Isaiah  xix.  ].)     Now  Cambyses  conquered  Pelusium, 

a  strong  town,  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ; 

treated  their  gods  with  contempt,  chastised  the  priests 

for  worshipping  them,  and  slew  the  sacred  Ox  Apis, 

the  great  object  of  their  worship.     Ockus,  too,  acted 

similarly,  after  they  had  revolted,  plundering  their 

temples,  and  causing  Apis  to  be  slain  and  served  up  in 

a  banquet.     As  was  predicted,  they  had  recourse  to 

^  If  neither  Herodotus,  nor  Diodorus  Siculus  have  mentioned  this 
lact,  it  is  probable  (as  Scaliger  has  conjectured)  that  the  Egyptian 
priests,  from  whom  they  had  their  information  respecting  Egypt, 
taught  them  only  such  things  as  redounded  to  the  honour  of  their 
nation. 
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"  them  that  have  familiar  spirits  and  wizards,"  (Isaiah 
xix.  3.) ;  but  in  vain,  for  God  had  threatened,  **  the 
Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
lord,  and  a  fierce  king  shall  rule  over  them"  (verse 
4.).  This  is  very  remarkable;  for  Cambyses  and 
Ochus  are  both  branded  in  history  for  being  cruel 
tjrrants  and  monsters  of  men.  In  many  other  parti- 
culars was  this  prophecy  fulfilled;  e.  g.  as  to  the 
slavery,  poverty,  civil  wars,  distractions,  and  misery, 
which  would  fall  upon  them  through  the  folly  of  their 
princes  or  the  cowardice  of  the  people  generally ;  and 
all  this  may  be  plainly  exhibited  by  a  comparison  of 
the  prophecy  with  ancient  history ;  but  on  this  head 
the  above  must  suffice. 

3rdly.  The  next  memorable  Revolution  was  effected 
by  Alexander  the  Greats  who  subverted  the  Persian 
power  in  Egypt;  and  this  is  clearly  predicted  by 
Isaiah  in  the  same  chapter  (xixth) ;  as  it  is  also  fore- 
told, that  the  Egyptians  should  be  converted  to  the 
true  religion,  and  worship  the  God  of  Israel.  "  They 
shall  cry  unto  the  Lord,  because  of  the  oppressors, 
and  He  shall  send  them  a  Saviour,  smd  a  ffreat  one, 
and  he  shall  deliver  them  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  be  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord 
in  that  day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  and  oblation;  yea,  they 
shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  shall  perform  it" 
(verses  20  and  21.)     Here  it  is  predicted  that  a  great 
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Prince,  a  Saviour  sent  by  God  from  a  foreign  country 
ahould  deliver  the  Egyptians  from  their  Persian  cjp- 
preMSOTB  and  heed  their  country,  which  was  smitten  of 
God.     And  who  could  this  be  but   Alexander   the 
Great ;  whose  first  successor  in  Egypt  was  also  called 
the  ffreat  Ptolemy  and  Ptolemy  Sotor,  or  the  Saviour  f 
The   Egyptians  cheerfully  submitted  to  Alexander, 
(out  of  their  dislike  to  the   Persians)  and  he  treated 
them  kindly,  built  a  city  calledafter  him  Alexandria,  and 
permitted  them  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  customs ; 
so  that  Egypt  revived  and  was  healed  ;  trade  and  learn- 
ing flourishing,  and  peace  and  plenty  blessing  the  land. 
Again,  it  was  very  unlikely  that  so  grossly  super- 
stitious a  people  should  be  converted    to    the    true 
religion ;  and  yet  so  it  was.     Alexander,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, the  three  first  Ptolemies,  encouraged  many 
Jews  to  settle  in  Alexandria,  by  giving  them  privi- 
leges.    In  the  reign  of  the  second  one,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  translated  into  Grreek^     The  third  one 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  made  oblations  there  for  his 
victories.    Now,  without  doubt,  the  sovereign's  exam- 
ple would  materially  influeTwe  his  Egyptian  subjects. 
The   sixth  Ptolemy   entrusted   his  kingdom   to   the 
management  of  two  Jews;  one  of  whom,  Onias,  by 
his  sanction,  built  a  Temple  (like  that  at  Jerusalem), 
at  Heliopolis :  thus  fulfilling  Isaiah's  words,  that  there 

1  The  Septuagint.  , 
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^^^ould  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of 
Egypt."  He  himself  officiated  as  High  Priest,  and 
had  other  priests  and  Levites  under  him.  Thus  were 
the  Jews  settled  and  encouraged  in  Egypt,  so  roudi, 
that  Philo  computes  their  number  there  at  about  a 
million ;  of  course,  they  gained  many  proselytes,  and 
thus  ^^the  Lord  became  known  to  the  Egyptians." 
Hence  we  read  in  the  New  Testament,  that  of  those 
who  came  up  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  many  were 
"  dwellers  in  Egypt."  (Acts  ii.  10.)  And  again,  when 
Christianity  became  diffused  through  Syria  and  Egypt, 
then  did  Eg)rpt  begin  "  to  know  the  Lord"  still  more 
fully,  and  became  converted  unto  God. 

4th.  But  Ezekiel  hath  uttered  a  brief  but  very 
remarkable  prophecy  respecting  Egypt:  affecting  it 
from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  until  now.  He 
predicts,  that^  it  should  ^^  be  a  base  kingdom :  it  shall 
be  the  basest  of  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself 
any  more  above  the  nations."  (Ezek.  xxix.  14,  15.) 
^^  I  will  make  the  land  waste,  by  the  hand  of  strangers ; 
— ^and  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  in  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (Ezek.  xxx.  12,  13.)  Now  such  prophecies 
are  not  expected  to  have  a  strict  and  absolute  fulfil- 
ment, as  to  particulars,  so  as  to  admit  of  no  exception 
or  limitation  whatsoever ;  it  is  enough  if  they  have  a 
general  fulfilment,  and  if  they  hold  good  an  the  whole. 

^  After  its  subjugation  by  Nebuchadneszar. 
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And  this  was  the  case  with  Egypt;  though  it  was 
not,  in  every  period  of  time^  absolutely  sunk  and  tri- 
butary ;  yet,  by  a  reference  to  its  history,  we  shall 
find,  that  ever  since  die  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it 
has,  on  the  whole^  been  considered  a  base  kingdom,  and 
kas  been  tributary  to  strangers. 

After  Nebuchadnezzar's  time,  it  continued  tributary 
to  the  Babylonians,  until  Cyrus,  erecting  the  Persian 
empire  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  one,  conquered 
Egypt,  and  reduced  it  under  the  Persian  sway.    After 
groaning  under  this  yoke  for  sixty-five  years  (not, 
however,   without  some  revolts    in    the   latter  part 
thereof),  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Macedonians^ 
submitting  at  once  to  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  con- 
tinuing to  be  governed  by  the  family  of  Ptolemy  (one 
of  his  captains),  to  whose  share  it  fell,  for  about  three 
centuries.    It  then  came  under  the  dominion  of  Home  ; 
^  subsequently  became  a  province  thereof.     In  the 
seventh  century  after  this,  it  was  subjugated  by  the 
Saracensy  under  whom  it  suffered  much,  especially  in 
tte  destruction  of  its  splendid  library  at  Alexandria, 
consisting  of  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes; — all 
^hich  were  deliberately  burned  by  order  of  the  Sara- 
cen general.     Up  to  this  time,  Egypt  had  been  much 
frequented    by  learned    foreigners,   and  had   many 
learned  natives,  in  consequence  of  this  library ;  but 
^ter  this,  it  became  more  and  more  a  base  kingdom, 
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and  sunk   into  ignorance  and  soperstidon,  Makoi&- 
medanism  being  then  established  by  the  conqooon, 
in  the  place  of    Christianity.       The   Mamelues,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,   succeeded  to  the  sovere^ 
authority   of  Egypt     And   lastly,   in  the  »xteenA 
century,  the  T\irhs  conquered  and  annexed  it  to  the 
Ottoman  empire,  whereof  it  has  continued  a  proyince 
unto  this  day. 

Truly  has  ElzekiePs  prediction  been  completely  fol* 
filled.  The  prophecy  was  delivered  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  Eg3rpt  was  a  powerful,  ridif 
illustrious  empire ;  and  who  would  have  thought  that 
suA  a  kingdom  should  ever  be  sunk  so  low,  or  that  it 
should  be  obliged,  for  so  many  ages^  to  bow  beneath  a 
foreign  yoke.  But  so  it  is.  Babylonians,  Persians, 
Macedonians,  Romans,  Saracens,  Mamelucs,  Turks,— 
have  all  successively  held  it  under  their  sway.  And, 
as  ancient  authors  have  described  the  character  of  its 
people,  as  of  the  most  degraded  description,  and 
stained  by  every  vice ;  so  the  present  character  of  the 
Egyptians,  by  modern  travellers,  is  of  the  vilest  and 
most  abominable  kind  imaginable ;  they  seem  to  be 
sunk  in  the  very  depths  of  depravity  of  all  kinds. 
Surely  it  has  been  a  "  base  kingdom,"  and  bath 
become  "  the  basest  of  kingdoms ;"  neither  has  there 
been  "  a  prince  any  more  (of  her  own)  over  the  land 
of  Egypt,"  until  now. 
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Thus  we  see  how  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and 

Egypt,  the  great  oppressors  of  the  Jews,  have  been 

visited  by  divine  vengeance,  for  their   enmity  and 

eruelty  to  the  people  of  God.     Not,  indeed,  that  they 

v«re  thus  punished  for  the  sake  of  the  Jews  alone;  their 

man  national  sins  were  cause  enough.     But  we  have, 

in  all  these  things,  a  striking  evidence  how  God  makes 

use  of  human  instruments^  and  over-rules  the  affairs  of 

men  to  bring  about  His  own  purposes :  as  we  have 

also  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the 

political   aphorism   uttered  by  the  wisest  of   kings, 

(Prov.  xiv.  34)  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  all 

history :  viz.  that  "  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation ; 

but  sin  is  a  reproach,"  (and  also  indeed  a  ruin  to  any 

people.) 


DISSERTATION  XIII. 


Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream  of  the  Four  Great 

Empires. 


Besides  the  Prophecies  respecting  the  countries 
adjoining  to  Israel,  there  are  others  which  extend  to 
more  remote  nations;  especially  those  wherein  the 
Church  of  God  was  particularly  interested.  Daniel 
prophesied  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 
and  his  prophecies  are  so  clear  and  exact,  that  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  have  been  driven  to  assert 
that  they  were  written  eifier  the  events.  But  it  can 
be  clearly  proved,  both  by  internal  and  external  evi- 
dence, that  they  were  written  at  the  time  they  pro/ess^ ; 

'  Bishop  Newton,  in  a  separate  dissertation  (the  Boyle  Lecture) 
enters  into  a  regular  argument  on  this  point,  and  clearly  shews  that 
these  objectors  are  completely  wrong,  as  well  in  chronology,  as  in 
knowledge  of  the  derivation  of  language,  and  other  points.  And  to 
show  the  very  absurdity  of  their  objections,  he  instances  and  brings 
into  juxta-position  these  three :  viz.  6th  objection,  "  Divers  matters 
of  fact  are  spoken  of  with  the  clearness  of  history;*'  and  therefore. 
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this  absolute  monarch ;  in  his  fury  he  ordered  them 
all  to  be  destroyed.  And  they  would  have  suffered, 
and  that  Daniel  prosfpertd^  on  account  of  his  prophecies^ 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede,  and  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian  (Dan.  vi.  28) ;  that  is,  upwards  of  five  centu- 
ries before  Christ  And,  indeed,  if  this  were  not  fully 
established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  very 
fact  that  there  are  some  of  Daniel's  prophecies  in 
the  course  of  their  accomplishment  at  this  presait 
time  would,  of  itself,  destroy  the  whole  force  of  the 
objection. 

Daniel's  first  prophecy  was  his  interpretation  of 
Nebuchadnezzar^ 8  dream.  This  monarch,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  his  reign,  had  a  dream  which  astonished 
and  affected  him  strongly  (Dan.  ii,  3) ;  but  awaking 
in  confusion,  he  could  not  recollect  the  particulars 
thereof.  He,  therefore,  summoned  all  the  magicians 
and  astrologers,  and  demanded  of  them,  "  upon  pain  of 
death,"  to  tell  him  both  the  dream  itself,  and  its  inter- 
pretation. Their  remonstrances  against  so  unreason- 
able a  demand  only  served  to  inflame  the  anger  of 

wVi  objection,  "  The  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  appears  plainly 
to  be  a  writer  of  things  past  (after  a  prophetical  manner),  by  his  un- 
common punctuality;"  but  this  charge  of  forgery  against  Daniel, 
founded  on  his  clearness  and  punctuality,  is  immediately  contra- 
dicted by  the  following,  Uth  objection,  "  The  book  of  Daniel  sets 
fon\i  facts  very  imperfectly^  and  often  contrary  to  other  historical  rela- 
^ns ;  and  the  whole  is  written  in  a  dark  and  enigmatical  style !" 
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and  Daniel  along  with  them,  had  not  God,  in  answer 
to  hit  prayers,  revealed  the  dream  to  him  in  a  night 
▼ision  (Dan.  iL  19) ;  and  thus  enabled  him  to  save 
their  lives,  as  well  as  his  own.  He  immedktely 
requested  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  told  him  not 
only  the  dream,  and  the  interpretation  thereof,  but  abo 
the  king's  previous  thoughts  which  led  to  it;  thus 
begetting  the  monarch's  complete  confidence  in  him. 
Nebuchadnezzar  dreamt  that  *^  a  great  image,  whose 
brightness  was  excellent,  stood  before  him,  and  the 
form  thereof  was  terrible."  It  consisted  of  four  differ- 
ent  metals,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron  mixed  with  day. 
These  four  metals  Daniel  interpreted  to  mean  four 
successive  kingdoms  or  empires. 

I.  "  The  image's  head  was  of  Jme  gold.'*  ThiB 
Daniel  interprets  to  mean  the  Babylonian  empire: 
"  Thou,  O  king  (says  he)  art  a  king  of  kings ;  for  the 
God  of  Heaven  hath  given  thee  a  kingdom,  power, 
and  strength,  and  glory ;  thou  art  this  head  of  gold.'' 
(Dan.  ii.  37  Mid  3a)  The  Babylonian  kingdom  was 
fitly  represented  by  the  head  of  gold,  on  account  of 
its  great  power,  extent,  and  riches,  for  which  it  is 
celebrated  by  ancient  historians.  But  this  gteat 
empire  was  not  to  be  of  long  duration ;  it  ended 
seventy  years  after  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy. 

II.  "  His  breast  and  his  arms  of  silver*'  (Dan.  ii.  32); 
which  Daniel  interprets,  "  After  thee  shall  arise  ano- 
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ther  kingdom  inferior  to  thee."  This  was  the  Medo^ 
Persian^  under  Cyrus,  who  besieged  and  took  Babylon, 
and  put  an  end  to  that  empire.  It  was  inferior  to  the 
former,  both  as  being  less  in  extent,  and  worse  in 
character ;  the  kings  of  Persia  being  (as  the  historian 
sap)  "  the  worst  race  of  men  that  ever  ruled.'*  This 
empire  lasted  about  two  hundred  years. 

III.  «  His  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,"  (Dan.  ii.  32,) 
which  he  interprets,  ^^  Another  third  kingdom,  of  brass, 
which  shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth.^'    The  Persian 
empire   was    subverted    by  the   Macedonians   under 
Alexander  the  Great ;  they  were  fitly  represented  by 
hrass^  being  celebrated  for  their  brazen  armour,  and 
generally  called  "  the  brazen-boated  Greeks'^      And 
Us  empire   attained   considerable   rule  ov<er  all  the 
parts  of  the  known  world ;  so  that  it  might  be  figu- 
ratively said  "to  rule  over  all  the  earth."     Indeed, 
Alexander  styled  himself  '^  the  king  of  all  the  world." 
This  Macedonian  kingdom  continued  under  Alexan- 
der's successors'  till  it  was  totally  swallowed  up  in  the 
Roman  empire  that  succeeded. 

^  Some  modem  commentatorB  have  imagined  that  the  Seieucida 
in  Syria,  and  Lagida  in  Eg3rpt,  which  kingdoms  were  part  of  the 
'Kvision  of  Alexander's  empire,  formed  the  "  Fourth  Empire ;"  and 
^t  the  Roman*  were  the  **  Fifth."  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  all  ancient  writers,  hoth  Jewish  and  Christian ;  and,  indeed,  in 
niany  points  seems  to  be  utterly  incongruous  with  the  statements  of 
^  prophecy  itsell 

T 
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IV.  ^^  His  legs  of  iron;  his  feet  part  of  iron,  part 
of  clay''  (Dan.  ii.  33.);  which  D^el  interprets  tins: 
<<  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron : 
forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  snbdueth  all 
things ;  and  as  iron  that  breaketh  all  these,  shaU  it 
break  in  pieces  and  bruise.''  To  the  Macedonian 
succeeded  the  Roman  empire,  whidi  was  stronger  aed 
larger  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones ;  designated  by 
the  metal  iron,  which  surpasses  the  other  metals  in 
durability  and  firmness.  The  Romans  brake  in  pieces 
and  subdued  all  the  former  kingdoms.  ^^  And  whereas 
thou  sawest  the  feet  and  toes  part  of  potters'  clay,  and 
part  of  iron,  the  kingdom  shall  be  divided."  (Dan.  ii. 
41.)  The  Roman  empire,  though  for  many  ages  firm 
as  iron,  was  at  length  divided  into  ten  lesser  kingdoms, 
answering  to  the  ten  toes  of  the  image.  <^  But  there 
shall  be  in  it  the  strength  of  iron."  These  kingdoms 
retained,  and  manifested,  on  many  occasions,  much  of 
the  old  Roman  strength;  so  that,  as  the  prophet  c<»i- 
tinues,  "  they  were  partly  strong  and  partly  brofceB.*^ 
(Dan.  ii.  42.)  ^<  They  shall  mingle  with  the  seed  of 
men,  but  they  shall  not  cleave  to  one  another,  even  as 
iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay."  (Dan.  ii.  43.)  TTiey 
made  inter-marriages  with  various  barbarous  nations ; 
but  these  seem  only  to  have  introduced  a  weakness 
and  clashing  of  opposite  interests.  The  Roman 
empire,  therefore,  we  see  is  represented  in  a  double 
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State ;  first,  ^^  with  sttength  of  iron,"  conquering  all 
beftNre  it ;  then  weakened  and  divided  by  a  mixture  of 
barbarons  natt<ms,  ^^  mingled  with  the  seed  of  men  f* 
till,  in  the  fomrth  century,  it  began  to  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  Aeir  various  incursions. 

V.  Besides  tUs  image,  Nebudiadnexzar  saw  **  tiU 
Aat  a  stcme  was  eat  out  without  hands,  which  smote 
the  image  upon  its  feet,  that  were  'oS  iron  and  clay, 
and  teike  them  to  pieces ;  .  •  •  •  and  they  became  like 
diafl^  and  the  wind  carried  them  away ;  .  ^  •  •  and  the 
wttme  .  •  •  •  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the 
wfa^e  earth."  (verses  34  and  35.)     Daniel  thus  inter- 
pret, ^^  In  the  days  of  these  kings  the  God  of  heaven 
shidl  «et  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed." 
As  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  a  distinct  image,  tmconneoted 
with  the  four  former ;  so  this  ^th  kingdom  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,     It  was  set  tip  ^^  in 
the  days"  of  these  kings  (i.  e.  the  Romans) ;  and  was 
totally  distinet  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.     ^  It 
was  cut  out  of  a  mountain  without  hands;" — ^it  was 
of -heavenly  ori^n,  "  set  up  by  the  God  of  heaven," 
net  qmnging  from  human  power,  but  ^^a  building  of 
God,"  which  was  to  last  for  ever,  and    "never  be 
dcetioyed."     Moreover,  it  was  "  to  break  in  pieces 
a»i  consume  all  kingdoms ;"   to  spread  and  enlarge 
itself  so  that  it  should  comprehend  within  itself  all 
Ae  fovmer  kingdcmis,  and  so  "fill  the  whole  earth." 

t2 
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The  kingdom  of  Christ  was  set  up  whilst  the  Roman 
empire  was  in  full  strength,  with  its  legs  of  iron. 
Indeed  the  remains  of  it  are  ^t7/  subsisting,  after  its 
division  into  ten  kingdoms :  the  image  is,  as  it  were, 
still  standing  upon  its  ^^  feet  and  toes  of  iron  and  clay;*' 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  yet 
in  some  sense  ^^  a  stone  of  stumbling ;"  but  it  will  ooe 
day  smite  the  image  upon  the  feet  and  toes,  and  de- 
stroy it  utterly,  and  will  itself  ^<  become  a  great  moun- 
tain, and  fill  the  whole  earth."  We  have  seen  the 
image  of  stane^  but  we  have  yet  to  witness  the  kingdom 
of  the  mountain ;  but  the  exact  completion  of  tmnt 
parts  cannot  suffer  us  to  doubt  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  rest  in  due  season,  when  the  <^  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  ids 
Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

Thus  it  pleased  God  to  reveal,  by  Daniel,  the 
greatest  and  most  signal  events  of  the  world.    From 
this  prophecy,  first  arose  that  distinction  of  ike  four 
Great  Empires  of  the  World,  which  has  obtained  erer 
since,  amongst  all  historians  and  chronologers.    They 
had  a  particular  relation  to  the  church  and  peo[de  of 
God;  and,  therefore,  were  made  subjects  of  a  prophecj; 
extending  from  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the 
complete  establishment  of  the   Messiah's  kingdam* 
He  who  is   the  arbiter  of  kingdoms   hath,   indeed, 
revealed  enough  to  manifest  His  providence,  and  ooo- 
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firm  the  truth  of  religion.  <^  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
God  for  ever  and  ever,  for  wisdom  and  might  are  His ; 
He  changeth  the  times  and  seasons;  He  removeth 
kings  and  setteth  up  kings ;  He  giveth  wisdom  to  the 
wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  understanding; 
He  revealeth  deep  and  secret  things;  He  knoweth 
what  is  in  the  darkness,  and  the  light  dwelleth  in 
**  (Daniel  ii.  20,  et  seqq.) 
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Dakikl's  Tuiom  rf  Ae  same;  viz.  of  the  Four 

Great  Empires. 


What  wis  reremled  unto  Ndmchadnezzar,  in  tlie 
second  year  of  his  reigO)  concerning  the  four  Great 
EUnpires  of  the  WorU,  onder  the  figure  of  an  Imager 
was  again  revealed  unto  Daniel,  forty-eight  yean 
afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Belshazzar;  but  with  8<Hne 
additumsj  however,  and  under  a  diferent  similitude; 
viz.  in  the  shiqpe  of  four  great  wiliS  beasts.  (Dan. 
vii.  2 — 8.)  They  were  of  a  monstrous  kind : — a  Horn 
with  eagle's  wings;  a  bear  with  three  ribs  in  its  mouth; 
a  leopard  with  four  wings  and  four  heads ;  and  a  beast 
with  ten  horns — (sudi  emblematic  figures  not  beii^ 
uncommon  amongst  the  eastern  nations) ;   and  the 
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vision  was  moreover  interpreted  to  Daniel,  by  an 
angel  (verse  17),  to  mean  **  four  kings,"  or  ^<  king- 
doms." (verse  23.) 

I.    ^^The  first  was  like  a  Lion,  and  had  eagle's 
wings."  (verse  4.)     Each  of  these  animals  is  respect- 
ively esteemed  the  king  of  beasts  and  of  birds ;  and, 
therefore,  the  rich  and  noble  kingdom  of  Babylon  is 
thus  represented.      And  by  the  eagle's  wings  may 
fordier  be  denoted  the  rapidity  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
oonqnests ;  whereby  the  empire  was  advanced  to  its 
great  height  within  a  few  years.     Moreover,  ^<  the 
wings  thereof  were  plucked,  and  it  was  lifted  up  (or 
taken  away)  from  the  earth,  and  made  to  stand  upon 
feet  as  a  man,  and  a  man's  heart  was  given  to  it." 
The  glory  of  the  kingdom  was  beginning  to  decline  ; 
its  wings  were  beginning  to  be  ^^  plucked"  when  the 
prophecy  was    delivered;   and   in    the    seventeenth 
year  of  Belshazzar's  reign,  Babylon  was  ^^  taken  away" 
as  a  kingdom,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
After  its  subjugation,  its  pride  was  humbled  with 
its  fidlen  fortunes ;  and  they  who  had  been  as  gods 
in  their  own  eyes,  had  ^<a  man's  heart"  given  them, 
and  felt  and  stood  as  men. 

II.  <^  The  second  was  like  unto  a  Bear,  and  it  raised 
itself  up  on  one  side,  and  it  had  three  ribs  in  the  mouth 
of  it,  between  the  teeth  of  it,  and  they  said  thus  unto 
it,  Arise,  devour  much  flesh."     (verse  5.)     This  is 
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the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  eompaied 
for  their  cruelty  and  ferocity  to  a  Bear^  which  is  a 
voracious  and  cruel  animal.  The  Persians  were  at 
first  subject  to  the  Medes ;  but  soon  after  Babylon's 
conquest,  ^^  raised  themselves  on  one  side,"  or  above 
their  associates.  Their  conquest  of  Babylon,  Lydia, 
and  Egypt  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  ^^  three  ribs" 
between  its  teeth;  for  these  countries  were  much 
grinded  and  oppressed  by  them.  And  in  the  savage 
cruelties  exercised  by  Cambyses,  Ochus  and  others  of 
their  princes,  we  see  exemplified  the  permission  to 
'^  arise  and  eat  much  flesh." 

III.  The  third  was  ^^  like  a  LeojHzrd,  which  had  upon 
the  back  of  it  four^wings  of  a  fowU  the  beast  had 
also  four  heads,  and  dominion  was  giren  to  it."  (verse 
6.)  This  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Macedonians  m 
Greeksj  who  under  Alexander  the  Great,  subdued  the 
Persian  Empire ;  and  who,  for  the  swiftness  and  im- 
petuosity of  their  progress,  are  compared  to  the  Leo- 
pard. The  *^  four  wings"  denote  this  likewise ;  and 
show  that  in  this  respect  it  was  superior  to  the  Baby* 
Ionian  Empire  whose  symbol,  the  Eagle,  had  but  two 
wings  :  whilst  the  ^^  four  heads"  point  out  the  four 
kingdoms,  into  which  this  empire  was  divided  after 
Alexander's  death.  The  fact  also  of  so  comparatively 
small  a  force  as  he  had,  subduing  the  mighty  hosts  of 
I^arius,  (more  than  half  a  million)  and  that  too  in  a 
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short  space  of  time,  proves  ^^  that  dominion  was  given 
to  him"  by  God ;  and  that  he  was  but  an  instrument 
in  His  hands. 

IV.  The  fourth  kingdom  is  represented  by  a 
<<  fourth  Beast,  dreadful  and  terrible  and  strong  ex- 
ceedingly, and  it  had  great  iron  teeth ;  and  it  devoured 
and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  the 
feet  of  it :  and  it  was  diverse  from  all  the  beasts  that 
were  before  it."  (verse  7.)  This  fourth  kingdom  is 
the  Roman  Empire ;  which  was  *^  terrible  and  exceed- 
ingly strong,"  beyond  any  of  the  former  ones ;  "  de- 
vouring and  breaking  in  pieces"  the  various  kingdoms 
of  the  earth :  and  being  moreover  ^^  diverse  from  all" 
the  former  mpnarchies,  as  well  in  the  republican  form 
of  its  government,  as  in  its  strength,  power,  length  of 
duration,  and  extent  of  dominion.  It  might  well  be 
interpreted  by  the  angel,  (who  did  so  at  Daniel's 
request)  as  ^^  devouring  the  whole  earth,"  for  indeed 
it  did  become  ^^  orbis  terrarum  imperium," — the  Em- 
pire of  the  whole  world.  And  probably  this  is  the 
reason,  that  whereas  the  other  Empires  had  similitudes 
for  each  of  them,  this  had  none  :  it  was  a  vast  name- 
less  monster,  to  which  no  likeness  or  resemblance  was 
found. 

This  Beast  moreover  had  <<  ten  horns ;"  or  as  the 
angel  interprets  (verse  24)  ^Hen  kings  (or  rather 
kingdoms)  that  shall  arise."     The  Roman  Empire  was 
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bjr  means  of  the  Barbarians'  incursions,  dismonb^ed 
into  ten  kingdoms ;  a  fitct  admitted  by  all  cbr«molo- 
gers;  though  some  of  them  vary  in  opinion  as  to  whick 
were  the  provinces,  that  formed  these  ten  kingdcMns  \ 
Besides  these  *^  ten  horns,''  there  was  to  spring  vf 
among  them  ^'another  little  horn,  befinre  whom  tiBtat 
were  three  of  the  first  hcHns  plucked  up  by  the  roots" 
(verse  8.).  This  the  angel  interprets  (verse  24.)  to  be 
^^  another  that  shall  rise  after  them  (the  ten) — and  sub- 
due three  kings,"  or  kingdoms.  The  most  probaUe 
interpretation  is,  that  this  eUventh  horn  prefig^ured  die 
kingdom  of  the  Pope,  which  in  time  subdued  thrte  of 
the  ten  kingdoms,  into  which  the  Roman  Empire  was 
divided ;  viz.  the  Exarchate  ofRaverma,  the  capital  of 
Ae  Greek  Emperors  in  Italy,  ceded  to  Ibe  P<^>e, 
A.  D.  753 ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Ijombards,  ceded  to 
him,  A.D.  774 ;  and  the  State  of  Rome  itself,  which 
from  having  previously  been  only  spiritually  subject 
to  die  Pope,  became  in  Leo**  time  his  abscdute  tent' 
parol  sovereignty.  And  thus  the  ^  little  horn"  became 
the  devourer  of  the  three  before  it 

^  This  uncertainty  arises  from  the  confused  historical  accounts 
necessarily  consequent  npon  the  breaking  up  of  so  vast  an  Empire. 
Bishop  Newton  supposes  the  following  States  to  be  the  Ten ;  viak  \u. 
The  Senate  of  Rome,  who  revolted  from  the  Greek  Emperors ;  2nd. 
The  Greeks  In  Ravenna ;  Srd.  The  Lombards ;  4th.  The  Huns ;  Ml 
TIm  Allemanni,  in  Germany;  6th.  The  Franks;  7th.  The  BurgoodiaiMj 
8th.  The  Goths  in  Spain;  ^th.  The  Britons;  10th  The  Saxons  in 
Britain. 
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In  odier  partkulars  there  seems  a  peculiar  ccnnei- 
denoe*     ^^  In  this  horn  were  the  eyes  of  a  man"  (verse 
8.)  ;  to  denote  the  cunning  and  worldly  foresi^^ht  for 
whi<^  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  noted.     It  also 
'<had  a  mouth  speaking  very  great  things,  whose 
looks  were  more  stout  than  his  fellows''    (verse  20.) ; 
prefiguring  her  boasting  supremacy  and  fulminating 
threats.     Moreover  it  ^^  shall  speak  great  words  against 
the  Most  High, — and  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High"  (verse  25.) :  and  did  not  the  Church  of  Rome 
set  np  for  infidlibility,  arrogating  to  herself  the  very 
attributes  of  God,  and  exacting  obedience  to  her  own 
ordinances  in  opposition  to  scripture ; — and  wearing 
out  His  saints,  by  massacres,  inquisition  and  persecu- 
tion?   Likewise  it  ^^  shall  think  to  change  times  and 
laws  f  by  appointing  fasts  and  feasts,  granting  pardons 
and  indulgences,  and  other  customs,  at  variance  with 
the  lavs  of  God  and  man.     ^^  And  they  shall  be  given 
into  his  hand,  until  a  time,  and  times,  and  the  dividing 
of  time."      The   power  thereof  was  to  continue  a 
certain  definite  period,  which  has  been  attempted  to 
be  explained  in  various  ways.     All  indeed  are  agreed 
that  by  ^^  a  time,"  a  year  is  meant :  and  hence,  that 
"a  time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time — (i.  e.  half  a 
time) — amount  to  three  years  and  a  half,  or  1260  days." 
But  in  prophetic  style,  a  day  is  taken  for  a  year  (see 
Ezekiel  iv.  6.) ;  and  hence  the  period  during  which  this 
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power  WIS  to  flourish,  is  three  prophetic  years  and  a 
hal^  or  1260  common  years.  But  as  the  actual  com- 
memcemaU  of  this  period  is  uncertain,  and  this  part  of 
the  prophecy  is  yet  unaccomplished^;  it  is  safer  to 
avoid  any  conjectures  about  it,  till  the  ^^end  shall 
come,"  when — 

V.  AU  these  kingdoms  shall  be  succeeded  by  the 
kingdom  of  Messiah.  We  have  then  (verses  9,  et 
acq.)  a  sublime  description  of  the  court  of  Heaven, 
and  of  the  ^^  Ancient  of  Days"  cm  his  awful  throBQ 
before  whom  ^^  the  beast  was  slain  and  his  body  des- 
Wyed,  because  of  the  great  words  which  the  horn 
spake. — ^And  behold  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came, 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  the  Ancient  of  Days ; 
— and  there  was  given  to  Him  dominion  and  glory 
and  a  kingdom,  that  aU  people,  nations  and  languages 
should  serve  Him : — His  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion  which  shall  n<^  pass  away,  and  His  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."^  The  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  shall  succeed^,  and  last  fbr  ever  ^ 

After  what  manner  all  these  changes  shall  be  ac- 
complished  we  pretend  not  to  say.      We  see  the 

^  On  the  probable  computation  of  the  time  during  which  this  power 
was  to  last,  see  the  latter  part  of  Diatertation  XYII.  in  this  Book,  on 
the  calculation  of  "  1260  years."' 

'  Bishop  Newton  here  shews  how  the  two  FUumt,  the  previous  one 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,,  and  this  of  Daniel,  run  parallel  as  it  were  with 
each  other ;  each  by  analogous  emblems  prefiguring  the  same  erentk 
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remains   of  the   ten  horns  which   arose  out  of  the 
R<Mnan  Empire ;  we  see  the  little  fiam  still  subsisting, 
though  ^<  shorn  of  its  beams,''  and  as  wis  hope,  declin- 
ing.    And  haying  seen  so  mudi  already  accomplished, 
we  cannot  doubt,  but  that  all  shall  be  fulfilled  in  due 
season.     The  time  will  come,  when  Christ  shall  be 
manifested  in  glory;  and  His  saints  shall  take  the 
kingdom  and  possess  it  for  ever  and  ever.     Truly 
these  predictions  of  Daniel  have  been  well  styled  ^^the 
sacred  Calendar  and  great  Almanack  of  Prophecy ;" 
containing  a  chronology  of  events,  to  succeed  each 
other  in  the  world,  until  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be 
finished,  and  the  universal  kingdom  of  Christ  shall 
come. 


DISSERTATION  XV. 


Daniel's  Vision  of  the  Ram  aiid  He-Goat. 


Two  years  after  the  former  vision  of  the  Four  Beasts, 
representing  the  Four  great  Empires,  Daniel  had 
another  vision^  in  the  third  year  of  the  same  king, 
Belshazzar  (Dan.  viii.  1.) ;  that  is,  about  553  years 
B.C.  It  took  place  at  the  palace  in  Shushan,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  river  Ulai ;  and  the  vision  was  of  a  Ram 
and  a  He-Goat ;  the  former  representing  the  empire 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians,   the  latter  that  of  the 

'  Hitherto  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  (from  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
second  chapter  to  the  eighth  chapter)  are  written  in  Chaldee,  because 
they  greatly  concerned  the  Chaldeans,  But  the  remaining  ones  are  in 
Hebrew,  because  relating  no  way  to  the  times  of  the  Chaldeans,  but 
principally  to  the  church  and  people  of  God. 
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Greeks  or  M acedonians^     "  Behold  there  stood  be- 
fore the  river  a  ram  which  had  two  horns;  and  the  two 
horns  were  high,  but  one  was  higher  than  the  other;  and 
the  higher  came  up  last"  (verse  3.)  The  angel  Gabriel 
explains  this  to  mean,  <<  the  kings  (or  kingdoms)  of 
M^edia  and  Persia."  (verse  20.)     Cyrus,  the  founder 
of  this  empire  succeeded,  both  in  virtue  of  his  descent 
and  by  marriage,  to  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  thus  the 
ram  with  "  two  horns"   (according  to  a  usual  Scrip- 
tare  figure  of  a  horn  for  a  kingdom)  aptly  represented 
the  Medo-Persian  Empire.     They  were  both  formid* 
able  powers,  but  Media  was  far  the  most  £unous,  till 
the  time  of  Cyrus  ;   when  Persia  gained  the  ascen- 
dant, and  thus  <<the  higher  came  up  last"     The  great 
exploits    of    the  ram   are    next    stated,    ^<  pushing 
westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  so  that  no 
beasts  might  stand  before  him."     The  Persians  under 
C3rru8  pushed  their  conquests  westward  as  far  as  the 
-^Bgean  Sea;  northward  they  subdued  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia,  and  various  other  countries;  southward 
they  subdued   Egypt,  if  not  under  Cyrus,  at  least 

*  In  the  former  vision,  there  were  four  beasts,  representing  four 
empires ;  but  here  are  only  two,  because  treating  chiefly  of  the  afiairt 
of  two  kingdoms.  Indeed,  the/r«^  of  those  four,  Babylon,  was  draw- 
ing  to  a  close,  and  its  fate  seemed  evident ;  so  that  the  second  empire, 
in  the  former  vision,  is  the  first  in  this ;  the  third  is  here  the  second ; 
whilst  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  prophecy,  a  subject  is  introduced, 
indicative  of  what  was  prefigured  by  the  fourth  beast  in  the  former 
vision. 
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under  his  son  Cambyses.  Thus,  none  ^'  could  stand 
before  him ;"  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  fell  under 
their  dominion.  ^^  Neither  was  there  any  that  could 
deliver  out  of  his  hand;"  the  empire  was  extended 
^^  from  India  even  to  Ethiopia,  over  a  hundred  and 
seven  and  twenty  provinces."  (Esther  i.  1.) 

Next,  ^^  Behold  a  He-Goat  came  from  the  west,  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the 
ground ;  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his 
eyes."  (Dan.  viiL  5.)  The  angel  Gabriel  interprets 
(verse  20)  this :  "  The  rough  goat  is  the  kinff  ofGrecia ; 
and  the  great  horn  that  is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first 
king"  (or  kingdom).  Alexander  the  Great  came  from 
Europe,  which  is  "west"  of  Asia,  carrying  every 
thing  before  him>  "  on  the  fiace  of  the  whole  earth ;" 
and  having  his  course  of  conquest  so  rapid,  that  he 
might  be  said  to  fly  without  "  touching  the  ground  f 
pursuing  his  enemies  with  such  celerity,  that  he  was 
upon  them  before  they  were  aware,  and  even  con- 
quered them  before  they  could  get  into  a  posture  of 
resistance.  The  great  horn  (as  the  angel  interprets) 
was  "  the  first  kingdom"  of  the  Greeks  ;  which  was 
established  by  him,  and  continued  afterwards  under 
his  brother  and  his  own  two  sons. 

This  He-goat "  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns ; 
and  ran  unto  him  in  tlie  fury  of  his  power."  The 
Persians  had  before   "pushed  westward;"  but  now 
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Alexander,  with  his  Greeks,  invaded  Asia  in  return ; 
and  overthrew  an  army  five  times  his  in  number.  And 
<«he  was  moved  with  choler/'  for  the  cruelties  the 
Persians  had  exercised  towards  the  Greeks.  Listening 
to  DO  terms,  he  pursued  them  to  extremity,  and  <<  sub- 
dued the  ram,  and  broke  his  two  horns :"  overturning 
the  whole  empire  of  Media  and  Persia,  and  burning 
their  capital,  Persepolis.  Darius,  the  Persian  king, 
was,  in  the  meantime,  basely  murdered  by  his  own 
subjects.  ^^  There  was  no  power  in  the  ram,  to  stand 
before  him;  but  he  cast  him  to  the  g^round  and  stamped 
upon  him,  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the 
ram  out  of  his  hand."  Whilst,  on  one  occasion, 
the  forces  of  the  Persian  king  were  half  a  million,  and 
on  another  even  a  million^  Alexand^,  with  not  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men,  routed  their  whole  force,  and 
entirely  subverted  and  ruined  the  Persian  empire; 
proving  that  ^^  no  king  is  saved  by  the  multitude  of  a 
host,''  when  God  has  decreed  his  fall^. 

>  JFosephos  has  left  an  account,  that  while  Alexander  was  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  he  sent  to  Jaddna,  the  High  Priest  at  Jerusalem,  to 
demand  provision  for  his  army,  and  the  tribute  that  was  annually  paid 
to  Darius.  These  being  refUsed,  on  the  ground  of  the  oath  of  aUegi- 
ance  to  Darius,  Alexander,  in  a  rage,  vowed  revenge :  and,  after  the 
capture  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  marched  against  JFerusalem.  The  High- 
PHest,  therefore,  by  divine  direction,  went  forth  in  pontifical  dress, 
with  all  his  priests  robed,  and  the  people  in  white  apparel,  tuhmU' 
uveltf,  to  meet,  Alexander ;  who,  advancing  eagerly  to  the  procession^ 
bowed  down  to  the  High-Priest  with  awe  and  veneration ;  and  assigned 
as  a  reason  that,  in  a  vision,  he  had  seen  this  very  person,  in  such  a 
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But  though  the  empire  of  the  goat  ^^  waxed  very 
great,"  it  was  to  be  broken.  *^  When  he  was  strong, 
the  great  horn  was  broken,  and,  for  it,  came  up  four 
notable  ones,  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven** 
(Dan.  viii.  8.) ;  which  the  angel  interprets  (ver.  22.) 
to  mean  that  ^^  four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of 
the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power."  When  the  empire 
of  the  goat  was  at  its  height,  Alexander  died  suddenly 
at  Babylon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  and  his 
own  two  sons ;  but  in  about  fifteen  years  they  were 
all  murdered ;  and  then  was  thejir^  horn,  orkingdom^ 
entirely  broken.  Four  governors  of  provinces,  Cassan- 
der,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  parted  Alex- 
der's  dominions  amongst  themselves ;  and  thus  ^^  four 
kingdoms  stood  up,  out  of  the  nation;" — ^not  of  his 
familyy  but  only  of  his  mOion.     "  Not  in  his  power ;" 

dress,  inviting  him  over  to  the  conquest  of  Asia ;  that  he  was,  there- 
fore, now  assured  that  his  expedition  would  be  successful :  and  that 
he  worshipped  the  God  who  had  sent  the  vision,  in  the  person  of  his 
priest  That  further,  Alexander  then  went  into  the  Temple,  and 
offered  sacrifice  to  God ;  and  that  the  High-Priest  then  showed  him 
these  prophecies  of  Daniel,  wherein  it  was  predicted,  "  that  a  king  of 
Grecia  should  overthrow  the  Persian  empire."  Whereupon  he  granted 
peculiar  privileges  to  the  Jews,  and  then  confidently  proceeded  on  hi« 
expedition.  So^e  objections  have  been  made  to  the  authenticity  of 
this  account ;  both  as  to  some  slight  chronological  error,  and  also  to 
the  silence  of  other  historians.  But  neither  of  them  seem  to  be  of 
such  consequence  as  to  destroy  its  credibility ;  and  if  we  admit  the 
prophecy,  we  may  well  admit  this  also;  especially  as  it  naturally 
9ccount8  for  the  peculiar  favour  wherewith  Alexander  treated  the 
Jews,  and  which  is  almost  inexplicable  without  it. 
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beeanse  only  as  separate /Mir^umi  thereof.  And  as  eadi 
held  a  different  region  for  his  share, — Cassander, 
Maoedon,  with  the  toes^iem  parts;  Lysimachus,  llirace 
and  the  northern;  Ptolemy^  ^^^Typt  and  the  southern; 
and  Seleucusy  Syria  and  the  eastern; — they  were 
^^  diyided  to  the  fonr  winds  of  heaven/' 

Among  the  four  horns  of  this  Grecian  empire,  ^^out 

of  one  of  them  there  came  forth  a  lUde  hom^  which 

waxed  exi^eeding  great  toward  the  soath,  and  toward 

liifi  east,  and  toward  the  pleasant  land,  imd  it  cast 

down  some  of  the  host  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and 

stamped  up<m  them :  yea  he  minified  himself  evea 

to  the  Prince  of  the  host,  and  by  him  the  daily  sacri*- 

fiee  was  taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary 

was  cast  down."  (Dan.  viii.  9,  10,  11.)     The  angel 

explains  this  to  mean,  <<  in  the  latter  time  of  their 

hngdom,  when  tran^essors  are  come  to  the  full,  a 

ting  of  fi^ce  countenance,  and  understanding  dark 

s^t^ices,  shall  stand  up ;  and  by  his  power  shall  be 

i^hty,  but  not  by  his  own  power ;  and  he  shall  de- 

^^y  wonderfully,  and  shall  prosper  and  practise,  and 

shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people."  (verses 

28,24.) 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  a  horn  in  the 
^^e  of  Daniel  doth  not  signify  any  particular  king, 
but  a  kingdom  ;  and  that  even  when  the  word  king  is 
specifically  used,  it  applies  likewise  to  a  kingdom^  and 
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not  to  an  individual  ruler.  Now  many  have  thought, 
that  by  the  horn  here,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  meant ; 
but  though  in  some  points  it  may  correspond,  yet,  on 
investigation,  it  will  be  found  by  no  means  to  do  so  in 
others^;  and,  by  a  comparison  of  various  particulars, 
that  the  real  application  belongs  to  the  empfre  of  the 
Romans,  who,  being  a  new  power,  rose  from  small 
beginnings  to  a  vast  empire ;  subduing  first  Maoedon 
and  Greece, — the  kingdom  of  the  goat ;  and  then  ex- 
tending their  conquests  over  the  rest  When  they 
first  got  footing  in  Greece,  then  they  became,  as  it 
were,  a  ^^  little  horn  g^rowing  out  of  the  rest,  which, 
in  time,  overtopped  the  others/' 

The  Roman  power  arose  in  the  latter  time  of  their 
kingdom;  inasmuch  as  it  was  when  the  power  of  the 
four  kings  had  declined.  And  the  Romans  stood  up, 
too,  when  ^^transgressions  were  full;"  for,  after  the 
time  of  good  Onias,  the  High  Priest,  corruptions  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Jewish  church  and  nation ; 
the  high-priesthood  was  set  to  sale;  and  the  purchaser 
paid  the  price  by  sacrilegiously  selling   the  golden 

1  This  was  so  evident,  that  even  those  who  referred  it  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes*  admitted  that,  in  some  points,  he  was  but  a  type  of  a 
future  person,  viz.  Antichrist,  who  should  more  completely  fulfil  the 
particulars  of  the  prediction ;  in  the  same  manner  as  what  is  said  of 
Solomon,  in  the  seventy-second  Psalm,  cannot  be  understood  of  Him 
in  all  points,  but  is  only  applicable,  in  its  full  meaning,  to  a  "  greater 
than  Solomon,"  viz.  Christ, 
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vessels  of  the  Temple ;  and  the  people  began  to  Crre" 
cisej  and  to  apostatise  from  the  faith.  Then  did  this 
^*  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and  understanding  dark 
sentences," — i.  e.  this  kingdom,  or  people,  of  formid« 
able  power,  and  of  politic  and  artful  character,— put 
down  the  Jewish  religion,  setting  up  heathenism, 
consecrating  the  Temple  itself  to  Jupiter  Olympius, 
and  setting  up  his  image  on  the  very  altar. 

This  horn  of  the  Roman  empire,  rising  in  the  north- 
west, ^^  waxed  exceeding  great,"  extending  its  domi- 
nions over  Egypt,  ^^  towards  the  south  ;"  conquering 
Syria,  and  creating  a  growing  kingdom  ^^  toward  the 
ecut;**  and  effectually  overthrowing  Judea,  ^^the  plea- 
sant land,"  destroying  their  city  and  temple,  and  dis- 
persing their  nation,  so  that  they  have  never  been  able 
to  rise  again. 

The  Roman  empire,  ako— considered  as  a  <^  horn 
of  the  goat," — was  "  not  strong  in  its  own  power," 
but  drew  its  nourishment  from  Italy ;  that  was  the 
trunk  and  body  of  the  tree,  whose  branches  extended 
over  Greece,  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

The  remainder  of  the  prophecy  relates  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  persecutions  of  God's  **  holy  people," 
the  Jews;  whose  ^^ stars," — ^i.  e.  their  priests  and 
Levites, — ^were  trampled  down  with  the  rest  And 
indeed,  our  Saviour's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of 
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Jennalem  by  die  Ronnms,  when  ^  the  ttan  dundd 
fidl  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  (or  hosts)  of  heafen 
•hall  be  shaken,**  is  an  ample  commeittaay  upon  this. 
By  them  the  ^^  pbce  of  the  sanctoary  was  cast  down,'* 
die  Temple  was  destroyed ;  and,  by  conseijiraiiee,  &e 
^  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  aimy,**  and  has  be^i  so  for 
many  ages. 

*<  He  shall  stand  np  against  the  Prince  of  princes.*' 
Most  probably  here  the  Messiah  is  meant^  and  then 
it  was  fulfilled,  in  diat  it  was  by  the  authority  and 
direcdon  of  the  Roman  power  that  Christ  was  put  to 
death,  and  suffered  the  pnnidiment  of  die  Roman 
male&ctors  and  slaves  \ 

But  the  litde  Horn,  like  other  tyrannical  powers, 
wasto  come  to  a  remarkable  tfitJ.  '^  He  shall  be  broken 
without  hand.**  (Dan.  viii.  25.)  As  the  stone  in  Ne- 
bachadnezzar*s  dream  (Dissert  XIII.  p.  411.),  was 
*^cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,'*  L  e«  not  by 
human  but  by  supernatural  means, — ^in  like  manner, 
the  litde  Horn  was  supematurally  to  peri^.  Even  as 
"  the  stone,*' — ^i.  e.  the  power  of  ChrxBtj — smote  the 

*  Probably  this  part  of  the  prophecy  may  have  a  more  extended  ap- 
plicationy  and  a  reference  to  the  persecutions  of  Christiana  as  well  at 
Jews ;  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  being  a  '*  holy  people  of  God.** 
In  that  case,  the  Roman  power,  as  exercised  under  the  Popes,  miglR 
truly  be  said  to  have  "  cast  down  truth  to  the  ground ;  to  have  prac« 
tised  and  proqtered ;  destroying  the  lioly  peo^e ;"  and  m 
standing  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes. 
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ims^e  upon  his  feet  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  tkem 
to  pieces ;''  so  here  is  again  implied,  that  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans  shall  finally  be  destroyed  by  some 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  Divine  power. 

In  all  these  points,  the  prophecy  agreeth  with  the 
diaracter  and  circumstances  of  the  Romans.     More- 
over, tliere  is  a  computation  of  time  connected  with 
the  vision  which  more  strongly  fixes  it.     An  angel  is 
mentioned  (Dan.  viii.  13.)  as  asking,  y^r  how  long  a 
time  the  vision  shall  last;  and  the  daily  sacrifice  be 
taken  away  :  and  the  answer  is,  *^  two  thousand  three 
hundred  days ;  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed." 
These  days^  according  to  prophetic  interpretation,  are 
to  be   understood  as  years.     Now   the  sanctuary  is 
not  yet  cleansed;    therefore,   these    years    are   not 
yet   expired.     And,   computing  this  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  invasion  of  the  He-goat, — i.  e.  of 
Alexander's  invading  Asia,  334  B.C. — the  result  will 
bring  us  to  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth  millennium :  and 
about  that  period,    according  to    ancient   traditions 
(probably  founded  upon  prophecies),  great  changes 
and  revolutions  are  expected ;  Rome  is  finally  to  be 
overthrown,  and  the  Jews  restored. 

The  "  transgression  of  desolation,"  hath  now  con- 
tinued eighteen  hundred  years;  and  we  expect,  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  that  at  length  the  sanctuary  will  be 
cleansed,  and  that  in  God's  determined   time.  His 
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wQl  be  i8yic%  accomplished  as  it  hath  already 
in  part;  and  that,  as  the  prophet  Amos  suth 
(rliafi  iz.  11.)  as  qaoted  by  St.  James  (Acts  xr.  16, 
17.),  ^  I  will  return  and  boild  up  again  the  tabemade 
«f  Darid  which  is  fidlen  down,  and  I  will  build  again 
Am  nuns  th^eo^  and  I  will  set  it  up  ;  that  the  residue 
«f  Men  might  seA  after  the  Lord,  and  all  theGentUes, 
wffm  whom  my  name  is  called : — saith  the  Lord,  who 
doetk  an  these 


DISSERTATION  XVI. 


Daniel's  Prophecy  of  the  Things  mted  in  the 

Scripture  o/*  truth. 


It  is  the  usual  method  of  the  Holy  Scripture  to  make 
the  latter  prophecies  explanatory  of  the  former  ones ; 
and  thus  Revelation  is  ^^  as  the  shining  light,  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  The 
Four  great  Empires  of  the  world,  shown  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar under  the  form  of  a  great  Imager  were  again 
more  particularly  represented  to  Daniel  in  the  vision 
of  four  great  wild  Beasts.  In  like  manner,  the  memo- 
rable events  reveliled  to  Daniel,  in  the  vision  of  the 
Bam  and  He~goat^  are  more  explicitly  revealed  in  this 
hb  last  vision  by  an  Angel:  so  that  this  latter  prophecy 
18  a  sort  of  comment  or  explanation  of  the  preceding 
one. 
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This  revelation  was  made  <^in  the  third  year  of 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,''  (Dan.  x.  1,)  and  the  seventy- 
third  of  Daniel's  captivity ;  when  he  must  have  been 
about  ninety  years  old;  and  soon  after  which,  it  is 
probable  that  he  died.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
answer  to  his  prayer  and  fasting,  when  desiring  to  <<  un- 
derstand" the  visions  he  had  seen  (verse  12).  The  angel 
says,  <^I  am  come  to  make  thee  understand  what 
shall  befall  thy  people  in  the  latter  days ;  for  yet  the 
vision  is  for  many  days."  (verse  14.) 

The  Angel's  prophecy  refers  to  many  signal  events 
respecting  God's  people  for  many  ages;  some  of  them 
reaching,  indeed,  from  that  time  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  And  these  events  are  not  exhibited  by  types  and 
figures^  as  in  the  preceding  visions:  but  the  angel 
relates  the  whole,  in  express  words,  from  ^^  that  which  is 
noted  in  the  Scripture  of  truth ;"  as  if  the  whole  were 
recorded  in  a  book  before  God. 

.  The  Angel  first  prophesies  of  the  Persian  empire^ 
then  subsisting:  <^ There  shall  stand  up  yet  three 
kings  in  Persia,  and  the  fourth  shall  be  hi  richer  than 
they  all ;  and  by  his  strength,  through  his  riches,  he 
shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia."  (Dan. 
xi.  2.)  It  may  be  thus  interpreted :  "  Yet" — i.  e.  after 
Cyrus,  the  founder,  then  reigning — "  three  kings" — 
i.  e.  CambyseSi  his  son ;  Smerdis,  the  Magian,  a  pre- 
tended son;    and,   Dariusj   his  son-in-law — '^ stood 
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up  ;**  and  the  fourth  son,  Xerxes^  was,  indeed,  "  richer 
than  them  all;"  for  his  wealth  was  so  amazing,  that 
Justin  says  of  him,  whilsj;  "  rivers  were  dried  up  by 
his  l^rmy,  his  wealth  remained  unexhausted."  In  his 
memorable  expedition  against  Greece,  ^^  by  his 
strength,  through  his  riches,  he  stirred  up  all;"  ga- 
thering together,  from  the  various  nations  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  an  immense  army, — computed  (including 
soldiers  and  camp  followers)  at  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  five  millions  ! — besides  exciting  merce- 
naries from  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  to  attack 
the  Grecian  colonies  both  by  sea  and  land.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  Persian  kings  that  invaded  Greece. 

The  Grecians  in  their  turn  invaded  Asia,  under 
Alexander,  who  is  thus  characterized ;  ^'and  a  mighty 
king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  dominion 
and  do  according  to  his  will."  (Dan.  xi.  3.)  That 
he  was  such ; — ruling  not  only  over  Greece,  and  the 
whole  Persian  Empire,  but  adding  India  also  to  his 
conquests ;  and  ^<  doing  according  to  his  will,"  so  that 
none,  even  of  his  friends,  dared  to  contradict  him ; — 
are  well  known  historical  facts. 

But  ^^  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken  and  divided 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  not  to  his  pos- 
terity, nor  according  to  his  dominion  which  he  ruled ; 
for  his  dominion  shall  be  plucked  up  even  for  others 
besides  those."     (Dan.  xi.  4.)      Alexander  died  at 
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Babylon,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  rule,  and  thirty- 
second  of  his  age ;  whilst  in  aboat  fifteen  years  after- 
wards, his  whole  fiamily  became  extinct,  all  by  violent 
deaths ;  and  then  (as  was  stated  in  the  previous  Dis- 
sertation) four  of  his  captains,  who  had  been  govemois 
of  provinces,  made  themselves  kings  thereof  respect- 
ively; viz.  Cassander  in  Greece,  the  west;  Lysi- 
machus  in  Thrace,  and  the  north  ;  Ptolemy  in  ^ypt) 
and  the  south  ;  and  Seleucus  in  Syria,  and  the  east. 

Of  these  four  kingdoms,  only  two  are  alluded  to  in 
this  prophecy ;  viz.  Eg)rpt  and  Syria ;  because,  being 
by  fiar  the  most  considerable  ones,  they  also  were 
more  especially  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Jvdaoy 
which  lay  between  them,  and  was  sometimes  possessed 
by  the  one  power  and  sometimes  by  the  other.  Hence, 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  are  called  kings  of  the 
North  and  Souths  relatively  as  to  their  situation  on 
either  side  of  Judaea. 

^^  And  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong,  and 
one  of  his  princes ;  [and  he]  shall  be  strong  above 
him."  (Dan.  xi.  5.)  There  is  a  manifest  redundance 
of  the  two  words  **  and  he,"  which  is  therefore  corrected 
in  the  Septuagint ;  and  the  passage  corrected  wonU 
run  thus,  ^^and  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  strong; 
and  one  of  his  princes  shall  be  above  him."  Ptolemf^ 
king  of  the  South,  was  indeed  very  strofig;  having 
annexed  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Caria,  and  various  other 
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places  to  Egypt.  But  Sekucus  Nicanor,  king  of  the 
North,  "  one  of  his  (Alexander's)  princes,"  was 
'^  strong  above  him ;"  for  having  conquered  Macedon 
and  Thrace,  and  annexed  them  to  Syria,  he  was 
master  of  three-fourths  of  Alexander's  dominions; 
and  is  stated  by  Appian  the  historian  to  be  the 
**  greatest  king  of  (or  after)  Alexander." 

Seleucus  having  been  very  basely  murdered,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Antiockus  Soter  in  the  kingdom  of 
Syria ;  and  he,  by  his  son  Antiochus  Theus.     At  this 
same  time,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  reigned  over  Egypt 
after  his  father  the   first   Ptolemy.     Between  these 
two  kings,  Antiochus  the  third  of  Syria^  and  Ptolemy 
the  Second  of  Egypt^  there  were  frequent  wars.     And 
this  chapter   (the  xith,  from  verse  5  to  31)  contains 
predictions  of  a  vast  number  of  events,  that  should 
occur   between  them  and   their  successors,  in   their 
respective  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  up  to  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  \     To  detail  the  whole 


1  This  king  obtained  his  kingdom  according  to  the  prediction  (verse 
21)|  "he  shall  obtain  the  kingdom  by y2a^^me«;''  for  by  courting  the 
favour  of  the  Syrians,  and  that  of  the  Romans,  by  ambassadors  and 
magnificent  presents,  and  promises  of  allegiance,  he  succeeded  in 
being  placed  on  the  throne.  The  Syrians  also  gave  him  the  title  of 
**  Epiphanes,''  or  '*  The  Illustrious ;"  whereas  his  subsequent  vicious 
and  extravagant  conduct  shews  that  the  epithet  in  the  prophecy  **  vile,' 
was  far  more  appropriate ;  and  indeed  Polybius  the  historian  asserts, 
that "  Epimanes,"  or  **  The  Madman,'*  would  have  suited  him  far 
better.    He  it  was,  who  deposed  good  Onias,  the  High  Priest ;  and 
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with  their  fulfilments,  would  be  to  give  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  annals  of  the  Nations ;  for  so  circumstantial  is 
the  statement,  that  a  series  of  their  kings  so  r^ular 
and  complete,  and  an  account  of  their  affairs  so  concise 
yet  comprehensive,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  single 
author  of  those  times.  The  prophecy  is  indeed  more 
perfect  than  any  one  history ;  and  it  is  only  by  col- 
lecting from  various  authors  (as  Polybius,  Diodorus, 
Livy,   Pompeius,  Justin,  and    many    others,    whose 

8<^d  his  office  to  Jason,  (Onias'  brother,)  for  360  talents  of  silver ; 
Onias  being  afterwards  murdered  by  the  kingr's  deputy.    Jason  was, 
however,  supplanted  by  his  brother  Menelaus;    to  whom,  for  900 
talents  more,  his  office  was  again  sold,  and  himself  obliged  to  flee. 
But  afterwards,  on  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  he  at- 
tempted to  recover  it ;  and  marching  against  Jerusalem,  took  it,  drove 
Menelaus  into  the  castle,  and  exercised  great  cruelties.    Antiochus, 
thinking  the  nation  had  revolted,  and  being  informed  that  the  pec^e 
rejoiced  much  at  his  death,  came  with  a  great  army,  took  the  city, — 
slew  40,000  of  its  inhabitants, — sold  as  many  more  for  slaves, — -polkUfd 
the  Temple  and  Altar  with  swine* s  fleshy — profaned  the  Holy  of  Holies  by 
breaking  into  itt — took  away  the  golden  vessels  and  other  treasures,  to 
the  amount  of  1,800  talents, — and  restored  Menelaus  to  his  office.  Sub- 
sequently to  this,  on  occasion  of  his  being  mortified  by  the  interference 
of  the  Romans  in  the  matters  of  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Syria,  and 
vented  his  rage  upon  the  Jews.     He  sent  an  army  against  Jerusalem ; 
which  slew  great  multitudes,  plundered  the  city,  and  fired  it  in  several 
places ;  and  watching  those  who  came  to  worship  shed  their  "  innocent 
blood  on  every  side  of  the  sanctuary ;"  so  that  the  Temple  was  de- 
serted  and  the  city  forsaken.  He  moreover  published  a  decree  obliging 
persons,  on  pain  of  death,  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks ; 
abrogating  the  Jewish  law,  setting  up  heathen  worship  in  its  stead ; 
and  even  consecrating  the  Temple  itself  to  Jupiter  Olympius.  In  all  this, 
Menelaus  and  other  apostate  Jews  were  his  aiders  and  instigaton 
against  their  religion  and  country. 
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works  have  since  perished,  but  which  were  extant  in 
the  time   of    Porphyry  and  Jerome,  who    extracted 
from  them,)  that  we  can  arrive  at  all  the  particulars 
contained  therein.     This  exactness  was  so  convincing, 
that  Porphyry,  not  being  able  to  deny  it,  asserted  that 
the  prophecy  had  been  written  after  the  events  it  pro- 
fessed to  predict.     This  assertion  of  his  and  of  others 
also,  who  have  made  similar  ones,  is  utterly  founda- 
tionless,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  former  Disser- 
tation.    But  wonderful  as  is  the  prophecy  with  respect 
to  the  times  already  mentioned,  it  is  also  equally  so 
with  respect  to  those  beyond  it; — (as  will  be  shewn  in 
the  next  Dissertation;) — extending  to  remotest  ages, 
and   reaching  even   to  the    ^^  consummation   of   all 
things."     No  one  could  thus  declare  ^<  the  times  and 
the  seasons,  but  that  God,  who  hath  them  all  in  his 
own  power," 
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DISSERTATION  XVIL 


Daniel's  Prophecy  of  the  Things  noted  in  theScniP- 

TURE  OF  TRUTH  : CONTINUED. 


At  the  thirty-first  verse  of  the  11th  chapter,  Daniel 
the  Prophet  proceeds  thus :  "  and  arms  shall  stand  on 
his  part,  [or  rather  after  hinf\  and  they  shall  pcJlnte 
the  Sanctuary  of  strength,"  [the  Temple,  so  called  on 
account  of  its  fortifications]  "and  shall  takeaway  tie 
daily  sacrifice,  and  they  shall  place  the  abomination 
that  makelh  desolate.'*  Arms  are  every  where,  w 
this  prophecy,  put  for  the  military  power  of  a  kinj^- 
dom ;  and  they  are  said  to  stand  up^  when  they  conquer 
and  grow  powerful.  In  the  same  year  that  hniiocht^ 
by  command  of  the  Romans^  retired  out  of  Egypt» 
and  set  up  the  worship  of  the  Greeks  in  JudseaS 

1  See  the  last  notei — page  438. 
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the  Romans  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
the  fundamental  kingdom  of  the  Grecian  Empire; 
and  thereby  they  began  to  put  an  end  to  Daniel's 
**  third  BeastJ*  This  is  thus  expressed ;  "  and  after 
him,  Arms  (that  is,  the  Romans^  a  power  characteris- 
tically warlike)  shall  stand  up!^  From  this  period, 
Daniel  therefore  ceases  to  advert  to  the  kings  of  the 
North  and  South,  and  describes  thc^e  of  the  Romans 
in  Greece, 

Having  added  lUyrium,  Epirus,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia,  to  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  they  subdued 
Syria  and  Egypt;  and  thus  they  "  stood  up"  over  the 
Greeks.  And  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
making  war  upon  the  Jews,  ^^  they  polluted  the  Sanctuary 
of  strength  and  took  away  the  daily  sacrifice^  and  then 
placed  the  abomination  of  desolation^^ — (which  circum- 
stances took  place  after  Christ's  time,  and  to  which 
He  alludes  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15.) — by  building  a  temple 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  where  the  temple  of  God  at 
Jerusalem  had  stood.  The  admissions  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  and  more  particularly  the  fact  of  Christ 
himself  using  this  very  phrase  <<  abomination  of  deso- 
lation," in  his  prediction  of  Jerusalem's  destruction ; 
— ^both  clearly  show  that  this  is  the  proper  application 
of  the  prophecy,  in  its  full  extent  ^ 

*  As  was  before  observed,  some  of  the  particulars  in  this  prophecy 
seem  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  but  as  the  whole 
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^^  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant, 
shall  he  corrupt  by  flatteries.^  (Dan.  xi.  32.)  He, 
— L  e.  the  Roman  power  just  mentioned, — by  making 
use  of  the  most  alluring  promises  as  well  as  horrid 
threats, — ^prevailed  upon  many  primitive  Christians 
to  apostatize  from  the  fsdth  and  offer  incense  to  their 
gods.  ^But  the  people  that  do  know  their  God 
shall  be  strong  and  do  exploits ;"  (Dan.  xi.  32 ;)  many 
trusting  in  God  remained  firm  in  their  faith,  and  gave 
the  most  illustrious  proofs  of  heroic  fortitude.  <<  And 
they  that  understand  among  the  people  shall  instruct 
tnany ;  yet  they  shall  fall  by  tiie  sword,  and  by  flame, 
and  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil,  many  days."  (verse  33.) 
The  £Euthful  primitive  Christians,  being  dispersed  by 
persecutions,  went  every  where  preaching  the  Gospel, 
<^ instructing  many,"  and  gaining  numerous  proselytes: 
but  being  exposed  to  the  rage  of  ten  general  persecu-- 
tumsj  they  suffered  all  sorts  of  afflictions,  injuries  and 
tortures,  with  littie  intermission,  for  three  centuries. 

^<  Now  when  they  shall  £sdl,  they  shall  be  holpen 
with  a  litde  help ;  but  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with 
flatteries ;  and  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall 
fall,  to  try  them,  and  to  purge,  and  to  make  them 
white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end ;  because  it  is  yet 

thereof  cannot  be  applied  to  him,  we  must  have  recourse  to  tome 
ulterior  period,  and  some  other  Power ;  and  none  other  coire^Kuidi 
to  tlie  whole  prediction  so  exactly  as  the  Roman  Empire. 
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for  a  time  appointed."  (verses  34,  35.)  The  Church 
having  fallen  by  sword,  flame,  captivity,  and  spoil, 
many  days^  the  tenth  and  last  general  persecution, 
begun  by  Diocletian,  was  stopped  by  Constantine^  the 
first  Roman  Emperor  who  made  open  profession  of 
Christianity ;  and  then  was  she  protected  and  favoured 
by  the  civil  power. 

But  this,  after  all,  was  only  ^^a  little  help:"  because, 
though  it  added  to  her  temporal  prosperity,  yet  it 
injured  her  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  for  it  presently  intro- 
duced a  laxity  of  discipline,  and  corruption  of  doctrine ; 
and  caused  ^^  many  to  cleave  to  them  by  flattery," 
who,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantage,  borrowed  the 
name  of  Christian  without  the  reality.     It  was  more- 
over ^^  a  little  help,"  because  the  temporal  peace  of 
the  Church  lasted  but  a  short  time.     Heathen  perse- 
cutions having  ceased,  internal  quarrels  arose;  the 
CoQSubstantialists  and  Arians  began  their  strife  and 
discord  with  each  other,  which  terminated  often  in  sad 
cruelties  and  reciprocal  outrages.     These  calamities 
however  were    permitted    to    befal    Christians, — as 
they  have  been,  and  also  will  yet  be,  "  even  to  the 
time  of  the  end," — to  "  try  them,  and  to  purge,  and 
to  make  them  white,"  to  prove  their  faithfulness  in 
the  midst  of  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation. 

«« And  the  king  (who  shall  cause  these  persecutions) 
shall  do  according  to  his  will ;  and  he  shall  exalt  him- 
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self  and  magnify  himself  above  every  god ;  and  shall 
speak  marvellous  things  against  the  God  of  gods; 
and  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  be  accomplished; 
for  that  (which)  is  determined  shall  be  done."  (Dan. 
xi.  36.)  A  King  has  been  shows  to  mean,  propheti- 
cally, a  Power  or  Kingdom ;  and  it  is  here  predicted 
that  after  the  Empire  was  become  Christian,  a  Power 
should  arise,  that  should  exercise  an  absolute  and  arbi- 
trary sway  over  the  Church ;  exalting  itself  above 
laws  divine ;  enjoining  what  God  had  forbidden,  and 
forbidding  what  He  had  commanded.  This  Power 
first  began  in  the  Roman  Emperors  i  who  summoned 
Councils,  and  influenced  their  decrees  almost  as  they 
pleased.  After  the  division  of  the  Empire,  this  Power 
still  increased,  and  was  exerted  principally  by  the 
Greek  Emperors  in  the  East;  and  by  the  Bishops  of 
Rome  in  the  West.  It  was  to  continue  ^' till  the  indig- 
nation be  accomplished ;"  i.  e.  till  God  hath  accom- 
plished His  indignation  against  His  people  the  Jews ; 
or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  following  chapter  (Dan. 
xii.  7.),  ^^  when  he  shall  have  accomplished  to  scatter 
the  power  of  the  holy  people,  all  these  things  shall  be 
finished."  The  Anti-Christian  Power  is  still  subsist- 
ing in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  according  to  anpient 
Jewish  tradition,  the  Destruction  of  Rome,  and  the 
Restoration  of  the  Jews»  will  take  place  about  the  same 
period. 
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'*  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  god  of  his  fathers,  nor 
the  desire  of  women ;  nor  regard  any  god ;  for  he 
shall   magnify  himself  above  all."     (Dan.   xi.  87.) 
Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  introduced  the 
worship  of  Mahuzzim  ;  i.  e.  tutelary  gods  in  the  form 
of  saints  and  angels,  instead  of  the  One  True  God 
**  of    their  fathers"  alone.     They   also  discouraged 
Marriage;  honouring  a  monastic  life,  and  promoting 
celibacy^  by  immunities  and  privileges ;  till  at  last  in 
the  fourth  century  the  Clergy  were  absolutely  "  for- 
bidden to  marry."     Thus  did  the  Power  "magnify 
himself  above  all ;"    contradicting  the  injunction  of 
God  and  nature,  and  degrading  that,  which  Scripture 
declares  to  be  "honourable  in  alU."     (Heb.  xiii.  4.) 

*^  But  in  his  estate  he  shall  honour  the  god  of  forces 
[or  Mdhuzzim] ;  and  a  god  whom  his  fathers  knew 
not,  shall  he  honour  with  gold  and  silver,  and  with 
precious  stones^  and  pleasant  things."  (Dan.  xi.  38.) 
This  word  Mahuzzim  means,  as  is  said  above,  "  tute- 
lary gods,  protectors,  or  guardians ;"  and  the  worship 
of  Saints  and  AngeU^  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
is  too  notorious  to  require  proof.  They  were  invoked 
and  adored  as  patrons  and  intercessors ;  festivals  were 
instituted,  miracles  ascribed,  and  churches  dedicated, 

'  For  a  more  detailed  exhibition  of  particulars,  wherein  the  Papal 
Power  did  aggrandize  and  "  magnify  himself  above  all,"  see  Disser- 
tation XXII,  on  St.  Paul's  Prophecy  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin." 
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to  them ;  their  very  relics  were  worshipped ;  and  their 
shrines  and  images  adorned  with  the  most  costly 
offerings,  and  honoured  ^^  with  gold  and  silver  and 
with  precious  stones,  and  desirable  things."  And 
what  renders  the  completion  of  the  prophecy  more 
remarkable,  they  were  worshipped — (as  it  is  e\rident 
from  ancient  homilies,  &c.) — in  their  very  character  of 
guardiansy  and  fortresses^  and  bulwarks  of  places  ^ ; 
completely  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  ^*  he  shall  honour 
the  God  offorcesJ* 

^<  Thus  shall  he  do,  in  the  most  strong-holds,  with  a 
strange  god,  whom  he  shall  acknowledge  and  increase 
with  glory;  and  he  shall  cause  them  to  rule  over 
many,  and  shall  divide  the  land  for  gain."  (Dan.  xL 
39.)  The  literal  translation  of  this  passage  is  prefer- 
able, which  is,  ^'  Tkus  shall  he  do :  to  the  defenders  of 
Mahtizzimy  together  with  a  strange  god^  whom  he  shall 
acknowledge,  he  shall  multiply  honour;  and  he  shall 
cause  them  to  rule  over  many,  and  the  earth  shall  he 
divide  for  a  reward."  The  defenders  and  champions 
of  these  Mahuzzim^  these  ^^  strange  gods  whom  they 

^  Amongst  various  illustrations  of  this,  in  the  works  of  ancient 
writers,  the  following  may  suffice.  BatU^  a  monk,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Csesarea,  speaks  of  the  church  there,  being  "  guarded  with  the  great 
towers  of  the  Martyrs ;"  and  speaking  of  forty  martyrs,  whose  relics 
lay  therein,  he  calls  them  certain  '*  conjoined  towers,  to  secure  them  from 
the  incursions  of  their  enemies."  Hilary  also  says  **  neither  guards  of 
Saints,  nor  bulwarks  of  Angels  {angelorum  munitUmes)  are  wanting  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  stand." 
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acknowledged,"  were  the  Monks,  Priests,  and  Bishops. 
And  the  whole  of  history  shows  how  exactly  the  pro- 
phecy is  fulfilled,  that  they  should  be  ^^  increased 
with  honour,"  and  "  rule  over  many,  and  divide  the 
land  for  gain ;"  when  in  former  ages  they  were  rever- 
enced and  almost  adored, — ^and  enriched  with  lands 
and  endowments  and  patrimonies, — dividing  as  it  were 
the  earth  among  them  as  a  reward. 

Such  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  Christian  church : 
and  its  consequent  punishment,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  it,  is  thus  predicted ;  '<  And  at  the 
time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  South  push  at  him, 
and  the  king  of  the  North  shall  come  against  him,  like 
a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and 
with  many  ships ;  and  he  shall  enter  into  countries, 
and  shall  overflow  and  pass  over."  (Dan.  xi.  40.)  The 
prophecy  must  be  explained  according  to  the  time  of 
which  the  prophet  is  speaking.  As  long  as  the  king- 
doms of  Egypt  and  Syria  subsisted,  so  long  their  kings 
were  kings  of  the  North  and  South :  but  when  they 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  Roman  empire,  then  oiher 
powers  became  kings  of  the  North  and  South.  The 
Saracens,  then,  from  the  South,  under  Mahomet  and 
his  successors,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  power, 
pushed  at  it ;  and  sorely  injured  the  eastern  portion  of 
it  under  the  Emperor  Heraclins,  taking  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  many  fine  provinces ; — whilst  the  Turks,  origin- 
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ally  from  Scythia  and  the  Norths  totally  ruined  and 
destroyed  what  the  Saracens  had  already  weakened; 
employing  not  only  large  armies  of  chariots  and  horse- 
men, but  also  numerous  ^e£9  of  ships;  thus  ^^over- 
flowing" the  west  of  Asia,  as  it  were,  and  ^^pas^ng 
over"  into  Europe;  fixing  their  seat  of  empire  at  Con- 
stantinople, under  Mohammed  the  Second. 

The  king  of  the  North  was  to  subdue  the  Holy  Land^ 
and  adjoining  countries;  but  the  people  of  Arabia 
were  to  escape.  *^He  shall  enter  into  the  glorious 
land,  and  many  countries  shall  be  overthrown;  but 
these  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom  and 
Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Anmaon." 
(Dan.  xi.  41.)  The  Turksj  it  is  well  known,  took 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  still  remain  masters 
of  it,  as  also  of  ^<  many  countries"  in  Sjrria ;  but  the 
Arabs  (children  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon),  they 
have  never  been  able  to  subdue.  No  Ottoman  Em- 
perors, after  numerous  efforts,  could  completely  master 
them ;  but  have  been  obliged  to  pay  them  an  annual 
pension^  for  the  safe  conduct  of  pilgrims  going  to 
Mecca.  The  Arabs  have  constantly,  in  all  ages, 
maintained  the  same  predatory  independent  spirit  (as 
was  fully  exhibited  in  Dissertation  H.);  and  no  power 
has  been  able,  effectually,  to  control  them  '• 

'  The  accounts  given  by  modem  travellers,  since  Bishop  Newtoo't 
time,  completely  verify  the  truth  of  prophecy  in  these  points.  The 
Arabt,  to  this  hour,  are  quite  an  independent,  predatory  people. 
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Cut  though  it  was  thus  with  Arabia^  yet  ^^  the  land 
of  JEgypt  shall  not  escape ;  but  he  shall  have  power 
over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  of  all  the 
precious  things  of  Egypt;  and  the  Libyans  and  Ethio- 
pians shall  be  at  his  steps."  (Dan.  xi.  42  and  43.) 
IThe  conquest  of  Egypt  and  its  adjoining  countries,  by 
the  Ottoman  power,  follows  next,  in  the  order  of  his- 
tory, as  well  as  prophecy.     The  armies  of  Selim, 
having  become  masters  of  Syria  and  Judaea,  subdued 
£^ypt;    putting  an  end  to  the  government  of  the 
Ilfamelucs,  and  establishing  that  of  the  Turks.     And 
'when  Cairo  was  taken,  the  Turks  rifled  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants,  suffering  nothing   to   escape  them; 
whilst  Selim  caused  five  hundred  of  the  chief  Egyp- 
tian &milies,  together  with  the  Mameluc  Sultan's  vast 
treasures,  and  wives  and  children,  to  be  transported  to 
Constantinople;  and  since  that  time,  immense  trea- 
sures have  been  drained  out  of  this  oppressed  country. 
Other  nations  also  of  the  ^^  Libyans  and  Ethiopians 
were  at  his  steps,"  and  readily  submitted  to  his  sway. 
The  two  last  verses  of  the  chapter  remain  yet  to  he 
JutfiUed.     ^^  But  tidings  out  of  the  east  and  out  of  the 
north  shall  trouble  him ;  therefore  he  shall  go  forth  with 
great  fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly  to  make  away  many: 
and  he  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace  [or 
rather  of  his  camp]  between  the  seas,  in  the  glorious 
holy  mountain  [or,  as  the  marginal  reading  has  it,  the 
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mountain  of  delight  and  holiness] ;  yet  he  shall  come 
to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help  him."  (verses  44,  45.) 
As  with  all  unfulfilled  prophecies,  the  application  of 
this  cannot  be  pretended  to  be  made  with  any  sort  of 
exactness  or  certainty ;  it  is  ^^  sealed  or  shut  up,''  till 
events  develope  it.     But  it  may  be  observed,  that 
^^  the  glorious  holy  mountain  between  the  seas"  seems 
to  import  some  mountain  in  the  Holy  Land,  between 
the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west.     Now  the  Persians  are  seated  to  the  ectst  of 
the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  the  Russians  to  the  north. 
Should  Persia  become  firm  and  established  again,  she 
may  be  a  dangerous  rival  once  more  to  the  Ottoman 
Emperor ;  and  the  Russian  power  is  growing  daily  * ; 
and  there  is  a  current  tradition  amongst  the  Turks, 
that  they  shall  one  day  be  destroyed  by  the  Russians. 
And  the  whole  prophecy  seems  to  point  to  some  reli- 
gious war  by  these  powers, — united  as  instruments  of 
Providence,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, — ^against 
the  Turks,  who  "  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury,"  and 
encamping  in  some  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  shall  there 
^^ come  to  his  end;"  and  ^^none  shall  help  him"  effec- 
tually, or  deliver  him ;  and  ^<  God  shall  be  magnified 
and  sanctified  in  the  sight  of  many  nations." 

The  close  of  the  prophecy  is  contained  in  the  twelfth 

^  How  strikingly  the  progress  of  events,  since  Bishop  Newton's 
time,  confirms  the  soundness  and  sagacity  of  his  views ! 
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ol&stpter.     At  that  period — viz.  when  the  Jews  shall  be 
delivered — ^'  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as 
never  was  since  there  was  a  nation,  even  to  that  same 
time."  (Dan.  xii.  1.)     This  extraordinary  period  of 
agitation  and  trouble  shall  be  followed  by  the  Consum- 
mation of  all  things,  and  the  General  Resurrection, 
iw'lien  <<  many  ^  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shall  awake ;  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some 
to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt"  (verse 2);  and  then 
sliallsucceed  the  happiness  of  the  just  and  good,  ^^  when 
they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness, 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."     (verse  3.) 

The  angel  having  finished  his  prophecy,  another 
ang^ei  is  introduced  as  asking  ^^  How  long  shall  it  be 
to  the  end  of  these  wonders  ?"  (Dan.  xii.  6.)  The 
answer  is  returned  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  ^^  that 
it  shall  be  for  a  time,  times,  and  a  half."  (verse  7.) 
Now  "  a  time,"  prophetically  means  a  year ;  there- 
fore, <^  a  time,  times,  and  a  half,"  amounts  to  three 
and  a  half  prophetic  years^  or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
prophetic  days ;  and  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  pro- 
phetic days  (as  hath  been  shown)  amount  to  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  common  years.  Whence  it  is  observ- 

'  The  word  "  many"  seems  here  to  be  used  for  all;  just  as  St  Paul 
uses  a  similar  mode  of  speech :  "  If,  through  the  offence  of  one,  many 
be  dead ;" — "  As  by  one  man's  disobedience,  many  were  made  sinners" 
(Rom.  V.  15.  19.)  ;  where  the  word  *<  many"  evidently  means  a//. 
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idde,  diat  die  same  time  is  prefixed  for  the  desolation  and  f 
oppreasioo  of  the  Eastern  Church  as  for  the  tyraimy 
of  the  lUde  ham  in  the  Western  Church.  (Dissertation 
XIV.)  And  it  is  strikingly  remarkable,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Mohammed  was  £Bd)ricated  at  Mecca,  and  the 
sopr^nacy  of  the  Pope  established  by  the  tyrant 
Phocas,  in  the  very  same  year  of  Christ,  606 ;  so  that 
Antidirist  seems  to  have  planted  both  his  feet  in 
Christendom  at  the  same  time ;  one  in  the*  east^  and 
die  odier  in  the  west ;  and  to  have  been  trampling, 
more  or  less,  on  the  Chorda  of  Christ  ever  since. 

There  is  a  fieurther  notation  of  time  ;  when  the  pro- 
phet inquires  (Dan.  xii.  8),  "  What  (or,  how  long) 
shall  be  the  end  of  these  things?"  it  is  answered 
(verse  11),  "from  the  time  of  taking  away  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  setting  up  of  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate,  there  shall  be  a  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety  days."  As  the  setting  up  "  the  abomination 
of  desolation"  was,  on  former  occasions,  used  to  denote 
the  various  profanations  of  the  Temple,  so  here  it  may 
jusdy  apply  to  the  Mohammedans  desolating  Chnstr 
endom,  and  setting  up  mosques^  in  the  place  of 
churches. 

If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  then  Mohamme- 
danism shall  prevail  in  the  East  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years.  Then  a  glorious  revolution  vrill  tak^ 
place ;  probably  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
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destruction  of  Antichrist  But  another  still  more 
glorious  one  shall  follow ;  probably  the  full  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  commencement  of  the  MiUen- 
nium  ;  for  (Dan.  xii.  12.)  we  have  it  further  stated, 
^*  Blessed  be  he  that  waiteth  to  the  thousand  three 
hundred  and  five  and  thirty  days.'' 

Here  are,  at  least,  three  different  periods ;  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years ;  twelve  hundred  and  ninety 
years;   and  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  years. 
What  is  the  precise  time  of  their  beginning^  we  can- 
not with  certainty  determine;  consequently,  we  cannot 
pronounce  as  to  their  ending.     Time  alone  will  deve- 
lope  it :  as  the  angel  says  (verse  9),  ^^  the  words  are 
closed  up,  and  sealed,  till  the  end  of  time."     But  the 
certainty  of  what  has  been  wonderfully  fulfilled  already, 
is  a  pledge  that   eventually   "all  shall  be  accom- 
plished." 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  what  an  amazing  prophecy 
is  this !  comprehending  so  many  various  events,  and 
extending  through  so  many  successive  ages,  firom  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Persian  empire,  five  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  Christ,  to  the  general  Resur- 
rection !  What  a  confutation  of  those  falsely  called 
philosophers,  who  deny  the  Providence  of  God  !  and 
how  strikingly  does  it  manifest  that  the  world  is  not 
governed  by  chance,  but  by  Him  who  worketh  all 
things  according  to  His  own  will. 
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Well  did  holy  Daniel  deserve  the  appellatioD  ooi 
Saviour  bestowed  upon  him  of  "  Daniel  the  Prophet  f 
as  well  as  the  character  which  Ezekiel  hath  left  of  Urn 
(chap.  xiv.  20,  and  xxviii.  3),  for  his  piety  and  wisdom. 
Indeed  these  go  together;  for,  as  the  angel  saith 
(verse  10),  <^  none  of  the  wicked  shall  understand,  but 
the  wise  shall  understand."  Happy,  then,  are  they 
who  both  know  the  will  of  God  and  do  it ! 
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DISSERTATION  XVIII. 


Our  Saviour's  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Destruc- 
tion OF  Jerusalem. 


SECTION  I. 


The  Jewish  Church,  consisting  of  one  single  nation, 
living  under  a  Theocracy^ ^  or  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  God,  experienced  continued  Divine  interposi- 
tions in  its  favour,  and  was  instructed  by  Prophets 
raised  up  in  succession,  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. Whereas,  the  Christian  church,  being  designed 
to  comprehend  the  whole  worlds  was,  like  the  natural 
world,  at  first  erected  by  miracle  ;  but,  like  it  also,  it 

I  See  Part  II.  Graves  ;  Book  I.  Chap.  I.  page  174. 
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has  since  been  governed  by  ordinary  providencej  and 
through  the  medium  of  second  causes.  Hence  Pro- 
phecies and  Miracles,  which  were  so  frequently  re- 
peated, and  so  long  continued,  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
were  confined,  in  the  Christian  Church,  to  the  ^si 
offes,  and  limited  chiefly  to  our  Saviour,  and  His 
immediate  disciples  and  their  associates. 

We  have  statements  in  the  New  Testament  of  pro- 
phecies being  delivered  by  difiFerent  persons.  (Acts  xL 
27,  28;  xxi.  10,  11,  &c.)  But  tiie  only  ones  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  hatii  specially  recorded,  are  some  by 
our  Saviour  and  His  Aposties,  particularly  St.  Paul 
and  St  John. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  (the  great  subject  of  pro- 
phecy) was  an  eminent  prophet  himself;  and  proved 
His  divine  mission,  as  well  by  miracles  as  by  prophe- 
cies also;  showing  thereby,  as  He  himself  stated  (John 
xiii.  19.),  tiiat  He  was,  indeed,  the  promised  Messiah. 
He  foretold  His  own  Passion,  Death,  and  Resurrec- 
tion, with  all  the  minute  circumstances  hereof ;  such  as 
His  betrayal,  the  desertion  and  denial  of  Himself,  &c. 
He  foretold  the  power  from  on  high^  wherewitii  His 
Apostles  should  be  endued ;  and,  though  poor  fisher- 
men, be  enabled  to  propagate  his  religion  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  He  foretold  the  rejection  of 
the  Jews,  and  die  calling  of  tiie  Gentiles;  and  the 
wonderful  and  amazing  increase  of  His  Church,  which 
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(bould  be  so  founded  upon  a  rook,  that  "  the  gates  of 
[lell  should  never  prevail  against  it.''  Some  of  these 
things  have  been  already  accomplished,  and  others 
are  in  the  course  of  completion  at  this  present  time. 

But  the  most  remarkable  prophecies  of  our  Saviour, 
are  those  relating  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  they  are  recorded  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  together   with   the 
super-added  particulars  given  by  the  other  Evange- 
lists St  Mark  and  St  Luke,  on  parallel  occasions. 
These  Gospels,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  were  all 
published  some  years  before  the  events  they  predict. 
And  if  the  circumstance  of  these  events  being  inter- 
woven  in  various  places  into  the  very  substance  of  the 
Gospel  narrative,  did  not  of  itself  cut  off  all  pretence 
of  interpolation,  yet  the  &ct  that  we  see  some  of  them 
in  the  course  of  fulfilment  at  this  very  day,  would  be  a 
complete  answer  to  any  objection  on  that  head^ 

Our  Saviour  had  been,  with  most  compassionate 
feelings,  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  desolation  upon 
Jerusalem  (Matt  xxiii.  37,  38.) ;  even  weeping  over 
its  impending  fate  (Luke  xix.  41,  42.).  And  as  He 
was  departing  out  of  the  Temple,  ^^  his  disciples  came 

'  It  ifl  worthy  of  remark,  that  St  John  was  the  only  Evangdist  who 
liTed  and  wrote  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  and  he  omits  these 
prophecies ;  as  if  purposely  to  prevent  this  very  cavil  that  some  have 
raised  of  their  being  written  after  the  events  they  describe. 
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to  him  for  to  show  Him  the  buildings  of  the  Templet 
(Matt  zxiv.  1),  calling  his  attention  to  the  strengdi 
and  magnificence  thereof:  ^^  Master,  see  what  maimer 
of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here"  (MarkxiiL  1.); 
^^ adorned  with  goodly  stones  and  gifts''  ( Luke  zxL  5.) ; 
intimating  what  a  calamity  it  would  be  to  have  such  a 
splendid  structure  overthrown.  Indeed  die  stones 
employed  in  the  foundation  were  stupendous,  beiDg, 
some  of  them,  even  sixty  feet  in  length,  nine  in 
breadth,  and  nearly  eight  in  thickness;  whilst  tiie 
superstructure  was  equally  so,  consisting  of  stones  of 
the  whitest  marble,  some  of  them  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions ;  and  the  whole  building  was  most  sumptuousij 
adorned  with  gifts  and  decorations,  from  the  munifi- 
cence of  emperors  and  kings  in  various  ages.  Such  a 
structure,  they  might  well  expect,  would  endure  for 
generations;  but  He  assures  them  (Matt.  xxiv.  2.)) 
^^  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another, 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down." 

This  figurative  expression  of  its  utter  desolation 
may  be  said  to  have  been  literally  fulfilled ;  and  under 
singularly  peculiar  circumstances  too.  For  Titus  was 
at  first  very  desirous  of  preserving  the  Temple;  and  had 
protested  he  would  do  so,  even  against  the  will  of  the 
Jews  themselves ;  in  order  that  it  might  be  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  victory  and  glory  of  the  Roman 
arms.     Rejecting  all  his  oflFers  of  surrender,  the  Jews, 
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themselves,  first  set  fire  to  the  porticoes;  and  then 
the  Roman  soldiers,  disregarding  the  habitual  reve- 
rence they  had  for  their  commanders,  and  urged  on  as 
if  by  a  certain  divine  impulse,  aided  in  increasing  the 
conflagration.     One  of  them  throwing  a  lighted  brand 
in  at  the  golden  window,  thus  fired  the  Temple  itself; 
and  the  soldiers  listened  neither  to  the  threats  nor  the 
exhortations  of  their  general,  when  commanded   to 
extinguish  it,  even  after  some  had  been  punished  for 
their   disobedience.     Thus   it  was   consumed,   even 
against  the  will  of  Caesar.     The  city  shared  the  same 
fate ;  all  was  burnt,  -demolished,  and  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  three  towers  only,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
wall,  being  left  for  the  accommodation  of  the  soldiery. 
And  afterwards  the  very  foundations  of  the  walls  and 
of  the  temple  were  dug  up ;  so  that  they  who  came  to 
visit  it,  could  scarcely  believe  it  had  ever  been  inha- 
bited.    Thus,  literally,  were  accomplished  the  words 
of  our  Saviour's  prediction. 

His  disciples,  wishing  to  know  more  particulars,  took 
an  opportunity,  when  they  were  alone  with  him,  ^^  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives,"  to  inquire:  "Tell  us,  when  shall 
Uiese  things  be,  and  what  shall  be  the  siffn  of  thy 
coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world'  ?"  (Matt.  xxiv.  3.) 

»  These  two  phrases  "Thy  coming,"  and  the  "  End  of  the  World/' 
are  only  di£ferent  expressions  to  denote  the  same  period.  For  the  Jews 
believed  that  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  would  synchronize  with  the 
"  Coming  of  the  Messiah ;"  and  that  His  Advent  would  also  synchro- 
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Our  Saviour  answereth  the  latter  part  of  the  quesdon 
first ;  and  treateth  of  the  siffns  that  would  attend  ffis 
coming  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  the  particulars 
whereof  are  contained  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirty-first 
verse  inclusive. 

Fcdse  Chriits  are  first  predicted  to  arise  (verses  4 
and  5),  who  ^^  should  deceive  many/'  Simon  Magtu 
(mentioned  in  the  Acts,  chap.  viii.  9.) ;  DosiAeus, 
whom  Origen  records,  as  giving,  out  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  foretold  by  Moses ;  TTiettdaSf  wli<Ha  Jose- 
phiis  names  as  a  notorious  impostor  and  pretended 
prophet ; — are  all  verifications  of  the  prophecy :  for  they 
caused  various  comtmotions,  and  ^^  deceived  many." 
And  in  Nero's  reign,  such  impostors  were  so  frequent, 
sedudng  the  people,  who  still  looked  for  the  Messiah, 
that  many  were  executed,  even  dail^. 

"  Wars  and  rumaitrs  of  wars"  are  next  mentioned 
(verse  6).  And  these  were,  indeed,  so  frequent  in 
those  troublous  times,  that  to  recount  them  would  only 
be  to  transcribe  a  great  portion  of  the  Jewish  history. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  prediction, 
that 

^^  Nation  shall  rise  against  nationy  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom"  (verse  7) :  for  not  only  were  there 
rebellions,  and  commotions  of  the  Jews  against  their 

nize  with  the  "End  of  the  World,"  or  rather,  as  i  trovriKtia  rweumpoc 
may  be  rendered,  with  the  "  Close  of  that  Dispensation ;"  vix.,  the 
Mosaic  one,  and  the  Commencement  of  Messiah's  kingdom. 
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various  enemies;  and  of  Tetrarchies  and  Provinces 
one  against  another,  in  Syria  and  Judea;  but  also  in 
the  seat  of  government,  Italy  itself;  when  Otho  and 
Vitellius  contended  for  the  empire. 

**  There  shall  he  famines  and  pestilences^  and  earth- 
quakes in  divers  places."  (verse  7.)  There  are  various 
instances  of  these  things  happening  in  divers  places, 
recorded  both  by  Josephus  and  profane  historians, — as 
Taidtus,  Seneca,  Suetonius,  and  others. 

*•  There  shall  be  fearful  siffhts  and  great  signs  from 
heaven.*^  (Luke  xxi.  11.)  Josephus  relates  some  ex- 
traordinary and  marvellous  prodigies ;  such  as  a  comet 
appearing  for  a  whole  year;  a  sword-shaped  star  or 
meteor,  impending  over  the  city ;  supernatural  voices, 
heard  in  the  air;  and  strange  sights  in  the  atmosphere. 
And  his  testimony  is  rendered  more  credible,  by  his 
public  appeal  to  the  numbers  that  heard  and  saw  them ; 
as  weU  as  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Roman 
historian,  Tacitus,  to  similar  occurrences  having  taken 
place.  (Tacitus,  Book  V.) 

These  things  were  only  to  be  "the  beginning  of 
sorrows  ;'*  "  but  the  end  is  not  yet."  (verse  8.)  The 
time  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  not  fully 
arrived ;  these  things  being  only  the  precursory  signs. 
From  these  calamities  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  gene- 
ral, our  Saviour  passes  on  to  those  of  Christians  in 
particular ;  and  to  the  sad  afflictions  and  persecutions 
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they  would  have  to  endure.  ^^  They  shall  deliver  you 
up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  you ;  and  ye  shall  be 
hated  of  all  nation^' — (not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  also 
of  the  Gentiles) — "for  my  name's  sake/*  (Matt 
xxiv.  9.)  But  it  IS  added,  ^<  Settle  it  in  your  hearts 
not  to  meditate  before,  what  ye  shall  answer ;  for  I 
win  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your 
adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist^ 
(Luke  xxi.  14.)  The  history  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  particulars ;  both  in  regard  to  their  bitter 
persecutiansy  and  also  to  the  wisdom  wherewith  they 
were  endowed.  And  tMs  testimony,  as  far  as  the 
persecutions  are  concerned,  is  corroborated  by  the 
accounts  of  various  profane  writers :  e.  g.  of  Tacitus, 
Juvenal,  Suetonius,  &c. ;  from  whence  we  learn,  that 
there  was  a  nominis  prceliumj  as  Tertullian  caUs  it, — 
a  war  against  t/ie  very  name  of  Christian.  And  hence, 
as  might  be  expected.  Apostasy  arose  in  some  cases ; 
when,  as  was  predicted, 

<<  Many  should  be  offended^  and  should  betray  one 
another.''  (Matt  xxiv.  10.)  Paul  mentions  instances 
of  this  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (chap.  i.  15; 
vi.  10.) ;  and  Tacitus  tells  us  of  several,  who,  when 
they  were  seized,  confessed,  and,  by  their  discovery^ 
multitudes  of  others  were  convicted  and  barbarously 
executed.  (Book  XV.) 
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Thus  also  was  fulfilled  the  prediction,  that  ^^  FaUe 
prophets — (i.  e.  false  teacliers  among  Christians  them- 
selves, as  distinguished  from  pretended  Messiahs) — 
should  arise  and  deceive  many"  Such  were  the  Ju- 
daizing  teachers,  ^^  false  apostles,"  as  St  Paul  calls 
them  (2  Cor.  xL  13;  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18.),  that  taught 
erroneous  doctrine,  and  "overthrew  the  faith  of  some." 
And  hence,  from  these  various  evils,  "the  love  of 
many  waxed  cold."  (Matt  xxiv.  12.) 

^^  But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved'* 
(rerse  13.)  By  a  most  signal  act  of  divine  provi- 
dence, none  of  the  faithful  Christians  perished  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem :  so  that,  as  was  predicted, 
**  not  a  hair  of  their  head  perished  T  (Luke  xxi.  18.) 

However,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  'Hhis 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world, 
far  a  witness  unto  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end 
(of  Jerusalem)  come  ;"  and  the  Jewish  polity  shall  be 
terminated.  (Matt.  xxiv.  14.)  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles give  us  some  striking  instances  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  spread  of  Christianity^.  And  from  the 
ancient  writers  of  Church  history  it  appears,  that 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  Gospel  was 
preached,  not  only  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy, 


'  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Nero,  about  thirty  years  after  Christ's 
death,  the  Christians  were  grown  so  numerous  at  Rome,  as  to  raise 
the  jealousy  of  the  government.  (See  Tacitus,  Annals,  Book  XV.) 
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— ^the  three  most  celebrated  portions  <rf  the  world — ^bot 
that  it  had  reached  Scythia  to  the  north ;  Ethiopia,  to 
the  south ;  Parthia  and  India,  to  the  east ;  and  Spain 
and  our  British  Isles,  to  the  west 

Thus  splendidly  was  exhibited  the  mighty  power  o( 
God,  in  prospering  the  labours  of  twelve  poor  fisher- 
men, or  mechanics,  so  as  to  establish,  through  them, 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  (kusfar  and  wide^  among 
the  various  nations  of  the  earth.  Both  the  work  and 
the propheci/  were  indeed  firom  Him.  They  conjointly 
tend  to  establish  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  on  firm 
and  unassailable  foundations,  beyond  the  art  of  man 
to  controvert  or  gainsay.  And  viewing  the  whole 
circumstances  together,  we  may  well  adopt  the  Psalm- 
ist's language,  and  exclaim,  ^^  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing;  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."  (Psalm  cxviii. 
23.) 


DISSERTATION  XIX. 


Of  the  Signs  which  were  to  happen  during  the  Siege. 


SECTION  II. 


The  Signs  which  were  to  precede  the  Siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  thus  verified ;  but  speaking  of  those  that 
were  to  attend  and  follow  it,  our  Saviour  proceeds  to 
say: — 

<<  When  ye  therefore  shall  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  stand  in 
the  holy  place,  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee 
to  the  mountains."  (Matt.  xxiv.  15,  16.)  From  a 
parallel  passage  in  Luke  (chap.  xxi.  20,  21),  it  is  at 
once  evident,  that  by  the  ^^  abomination  of  desolation" 
the  Roman  army  is  meant ;  and  it  was  so  called,  be- 
cause of  its  idolatrous  ensigns  and  images,  wherewith 
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it  was  accompanied,  and  which  were  an  abomination  to 
the  Jews ;  and  from  the  desolating  results  that  it  was 
to  produce.  When,  therefore,  the  Roman  army  ap- 
proached to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  came  within  a 
short  distance  of  its  walls,  the  ground  whereof  within 
a  certain  compass  was  esteemed  ^<  holy  ground,''  then 
were  the  faithful  believers  to  ^^flee  to  the  mountains;" 
and  this  advice  was  so  well  remembered  and  followed, 
that  (as  we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  writers)  all  who 
believed  in  Christ  left  Jerusalem,  removed  to  Pella, 
and  to  various  places  on  the  other  side  Jordan ;  and  all 
marvellously  escaped  the  shipwreck  of  their  country ; 
so  that  we  do  not  hear  of  so  much  as  of  one  of  them 
perishing  in  its  destruction ! 

Our  Saviour  adds,  ^^  Let  him  that  is  on  die  house- 
top not  come  down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house." 
(Matt.  xxiv.  17.)  As  the  houses  of  the  Jews  were 
flat-roofed,  and  served  as  terraces  to  walk  upbn,  having 
stairs  also  on  the  outside,  this  passage  merely  implies 
that  each  person  was  to  escape  as  quickly  aspc^ible, 
not  troubling  himself  to  preserve  his  property  within 
the  house.  And  Christ's  apostrophe,  <<  Woe  to  them 
that  be  with  child,  and  to  them  which  give  suck  in 
those  days"  (verse  19),  was,  indeed,  well  called  for, 
inasmudi  as  the  horrible  sufferings,  and  cruel  slau^- 
ters,  and  sad  famines  that  took  place, — ^were  such  as 
the  weak  and  tender  ones  were  not  calculated  to  en« 
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dure.  We  read  of  mothers  even  snatching  the  morsels 
out  of  their  children's  mouths,  from  hunger ;  and  of 
one  woman  (and  she,  too,  of  rank  and  character) 
actually  devouring  her  own  child,  and  filling  the  whole 
city  with  awe  and  dread  at  such  a  horrible  tragedy ' ! 

These  cautions  for  His  disciples  to  flee  as  soon  as 
Jerusalem  was  encompassed  by  the  Roman  armies 
were  most  providentially  seconded  by  circumstances. 
In  Nero's  twelfth  year,  Gallus,  with  a  powerful  army, 
came  against  it,  and  might  have  taken  it ;  but,  appa- 
rently without  any  reason,  he  raised  the  siege.     And 
various  civil  disturbances  in   Rome  prevented  any 
vigorous  proceedings,  till  Vespasian  was  made  empe- 
ror, and  Titus  was  sent  to  attack  Jerusalem.     Thus 
time  was  afforded  the  Christians  for  escape ;  of  which 
afterwards  there  was  scarcely  any  possibility,  from  the 
close  siege  wherewith  the  Roman  general  invested  it ; 
compassing  it  round  with  a  wall,  so  that  no  provisions 
could  be  carried  in,  and  no  individual  could  pass  out 
And  then,  according  to  the  prediction,  began  ^^  tribu- 
lation such  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the 

^  Josephus,  in  his  Jewish  Wars,  Book  VI.  Chap.  III.  has  given  all 
the  particulars  of  this  horrid  deed,  committed  by  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Eteazar,  illustrious  for  her  family  and  riches.  When  the  famished 
Jewish  soldiers,  allured  by  the  smell  of  victuals,  came  and  insisted 
upon  her  producing  what  she  had  dressed,  the  wretched  woman  unco- 
vered the  remains  of  her  half-devoured  infant  before  them,  and  in- 
vited them  to  eat  of  that  whereof  she  had  partaken  I 
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world,  until  tkis  tune,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be."  (Matt. 
xiir,  21.)  The  calamities  of  the  Jews  were,  indeed, 
unparalleled  in  history;  rapine  and  murder,  &mine 
and  pestilence  within;  fire  and  sword,  and  all  die 
horrors  of  war,  without.  These  were  "  the  days  of 
vengeance"  (Luke  xxi,  22.),  wherein  the  calamities 
predicted  by  Moses,  Joel,  Daniel,  and  other  prophets, 
as  well  as  by  our  Saviour,  met,  as  it  were,  in  one 
common  centre,  and  were  fulfilled  in  an  aggravated 
degree  ^^  on  this  generation.'' 

"Except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  there 
should  be  no  flesh  saved"  (Matt  xxiv.  22.) ;  the  whole 
of  the  Jews  must  have  perished,  root  and  branch.   As 
it  was,  upwards  of  one  million  one  hundred  thousand 
are  computed  to  have  been  destroyed !     "  But  for  the 
elect's  sake,  those  days  shall  be  shortened."  (verse  22.) 
The  elect  were  Christian  Jews,  who,  firom  the  fierce 
hatred  of  the  other  Jews  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
ferocity  of  the  Romans  on  the  other,  must  soon  have 
perished,  either  in  the  mountains  (whither  they  had 
fled),  without  houses  or  provisions,  by  fimdne,  or  em 
by  the  swords  of  their  enemies.     But  those  days  were 
shortened.     Titus,  most  anxious  to  finish  the  siege* 
for  political  reasons,  pushed  on  his  operations  wid) 
unparalleled  energy ;  and  the  besieged,  by  their  inter- 
nal divisions  and  mutual  slaughters ;  by  burning"  ^ 
very  provisions  which  might  have  supported  them; 
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and  by  various  acts  of  infatuated  folly, — helped  to 
^^  shorten  the  days,''  and  bring  on  their  own  sudden 
destruetioii.     For  the  city  was  so  marvellously  strong, 
and  well  fortified,  that  by  no  ordinary  means  could  it 
have  been  captured.     After  it  was  taken,  Titus  him- 
self, struck  with  astonishment,  exclaimed,  ^^  We  have 
fought  with  God  on  our  side  !  and  it  is  God  who  hath 
pulled  the  Jews  out  of  these  strong  holds ;  for  what 
could  the  hands  of  men  or  machines  have  done  against 
these  strong  towers  ?"     His  heart  was  then  inclined  to 
compassionate   the  Jews,  and  to  restrain,  by  edict, 
other  nations  from  persecuting  them.     And  thus  ^^  for 
the  elect's  sake,"  the  days  of  persecution  "  were  short- 
ened.*' 

A  caution  had  been  given  before,  as  to  false  Christs, 
^xiA  false  prophets^  as  constituting  some  of  the  precur- 
sory signs;    and  the  same  are  again  mentioned   as 
amongst  the  attendant  ones.     "  There  shall  arise  false 
Christs  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs 
and  wonders,  insomuch  that  (if  it  were  possible)  they 
shall  deceive  the  very  elect."  (Matt.  xxiv.  23,  24.) 
From  the  accounts   of  Josephus,    Hegesippus,    and 
Eusebius,  we  learn  that  many  such  arose;  and  that 
they  pretended  to  work  "  signs  and  wonders,"  where- 
with they  bewitched  the  people ;  flattering  the  people 
with  the  hope  of  delivering  them  from  the  Romans ; 
so  that  some  of  them  are  compared  by  St  Paul  to 
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Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  10.),  the  imm 
Magicuns  of  Egypt,  ''  who  withstood  Moses." 

<«  But  behold  I  haye  told  you  before."  (verse  25.) 
Christ  had  thus  solemnly  forewarned  them,  '^  Where- 
fcre  if  they  shall  say  to  you,  <  Behold  he  is  in  the 
desert,'  go  not  forth;  'Behold  he  is  in  the  secret 
cfaambors,' beUeve  it  nof*  (verse  26.)  Here  we  have 
the  very  maimer  and  circumstances  of  these  impostors' 
ooodnct  pointed  out;  and  the  event  completely  an- 
swered die  prediction.  Seyeral  felse  Christs  and  false 
prophets  persuaded  their  followers  to  accompany  them 
"into  the  desert,"  where  they  perished;  and  others 
conducted  them  into  "  secret  chambers,"  or  places  w 
alleged  security,  where  their  fote  was  the  same.  Jo- 
sejdius  mentions  numerous  instances  of  both  kinds; 
one  of  die  fdno&r,  indeed,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Ads 
(diap.  xxL  38),  where  four  thousand  perished ;  and 
of  the  latter,  when  six  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children,  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  Temple,  into 
the  "secret  part"  of  which  they  had  been  persuaded 
to  enter  far  promised  security. 

^'  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and 
shineth  even  unto  the  west,  eyen  so  shall  the  comuig 
of  the  Son  of  Man  be."  (verse  27.)  The  coming  of 
Chrirt  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  so  clearly 
marked  out,  that  there  could  be  no  mistaking  it  I^ 
was  as  distinguishable  from  that  of  folse  Christs,  ai 
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the  lightning  in  heaven  is  discernible  ta  men's  bodily 
eyes. 

**  For  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together."  (verse  28.)  A  pro- 
verbial expression  applied  by  our  Saviour  to  a  particu- 
lar meaning ;  implying,  that  wherever  Jews  are,  there 
will  Christ  be  inflicting  vengeance  upon  them,  through 
the  instrumentalitt/  of  the  Romans^  whose  ensign  of 

their  standard  was  an  eoffle.     The  persecutions  of  the 

Jews  are  sufficiently  historical,  to  exhibit  the  truth  of 

the  prophecy. 

Such  were  the  Signs  that  were  predicted  to  attend 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;   and  thus   completely 

were  they  verified^. 

'  It  may  be  here  remarked  by  the  way,  Ist,  That  the  very  fact  of 
lo  many  false  Christs  appearing,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  have  been  also  a  true  one ;  otherwise  there  could  not  weU  have 
been  any  imitators.    2nd.   That  the  true  Messiah  was  particularly 
^^tcted  about  our  Saviour's  times  and,  therefore,  that  such  woe  the 
time  pointed  out  by  the  prophets.    For  we  read  not  of  any  false 
Christs  before  this  age,  nor  of  many  in  any  age  after ;  but  when  "  the  ap- 
pointed time,"  foretold  by  Daniel  and  others,  drew  near,  then  numerous 
^Ise  Messiahs  sprung  up,  like  meteors,  to  dazzle  and  delude  their  fol- 
Wers.  3rd.  The  Messiah  was  expected  '*  to  work  miracles,"  according 
to  Isaiah's  prophecy  (xxxv.  5.) :  and  hence  arose  the  pretensions  to  mi- 
racles on  the  part  of  these  impostors.    4th.  That  there  is  this  remark- 
able distinction  between  the  true  Messiah  and  false  Christs,  that  the 
latter  accommodated  their  pretensions  to  the  carnal  expectations  of  the 
Jews :  and  though  numbers  followed  them,  and  they  attempted  tfio- 
tence,  they  could  not  succeed:  whereas  Jesus  disclaimed  all  force;  took 
the  very  method  (humanly  speaking)  not  to  succeed ;  and  yet  He  did 
prevail  against  all  the  power  and  opposition  of  the  world.    6th.  That 
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superstition  and  enthusiasm  have  such  power,  that  the  personal  fol- 
lowers of  these  impostors  were  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  Christ. 
And,  6th,  That  if  these  impostors  did  work  any  miracles,  how  were 
their  followers  blameahle  in  believing  they  were  commissioned  from 
heaven  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  That  the  miracles  and  the  doctrines  are 
to  be  taken  together :  if  the  doctrine  be  evil,  the  miracles  in  attestation 
of  it  cannot  be  from  God ;  for  He  would  not  give  Hb  hand  and  seal  to 
a  lie :  but  if  the  doctrine  be  good,  the  miracles  cannot  be  frt>m  evil 
spirits ;  for  then  would  "  Satan's  kingdom  be  divided  against  itsel£*' 
This  argument  applies  itself  forcibly  to  the  miracles  dUeged  in  de- 
fence oi  Popery ;  if  they  be  brought  forward  to  establish  that  which 
cannot  be  proved  agreeable  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  then  those  that 
believe  them  we  must  account  as  under  **  a  delusion  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie." 


DISSERTATION  XX. 


Of  the  Signs  that  were  to  take  place  after  the  Siege, 


SECTION  III. 


After  the  precursory  and  attendant  Signs  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Christ  proceeds  to  the  com- 
pletion  of  that  sad  event ;  which  he  seems  to '  have 
thought  proper  to  describe  in  the  following  highly 
wrought  metaphorical  language : — ^^  Immediately  after 
the  tribulation  of  those  days,  shall  the  sun  be  dark- 
ened, and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light ;  and  the 
stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the 
heavens  shall  be  shaken."  (Matt.  xxiv.  20.)  This  is 
only,  in  the  powerful  style  of  prophecy,  indicative  of 
mighty  commotions  and  great  revolutions  upon  earth. 
Isaiah,  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (chap. 
ziii.  9,  10.) ;  and  Ezekiel  that  of  Egypt  (xxxii.  7,  8.) ; 
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each  use  predsely   similar  language;   and  Daiud 
(viii.  10.),  and  Joel  (ii.  30.),  do  the  same,  when  pre- 
dicting the  down&d  of  Jerusalem.     Our  Sayiom  thus 
again  figuratively  proceeds,  "  And  then  shall  appear 
the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  ;  and  then  shall 
all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory."  (Matt  xxiv.  30.)     That  is, 
the  destruction  will  be  so  remarkable,  as  to  present  a 
manifestation  of  Christ's  divine  power,  as  striking  as 
if  He  were  personally  to  appear  in  the  heavens;  and 
that  all  the  Jewish  tribes  shall  mourn ;  and  some  shall 
turn  and  acknowledge  Him.     «'  And  he  shall  send  hi 
angels  with  the  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they 
shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds, 
from  the  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other."  (verse  Sh) 
This  figurative  passage  may  be  interpreted  sunpiy 
thus : — After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Christ,  by 
his  angels  or  ministers,  shall  gather  unto  himscu  a 
glorious  church  out  of  all  the  nations  under  heaven ; 
the  Jews  shall  be  "thrust  out;"  and  others  ^^f^ 
come  from  the  east,  and  from  the  west,  and  from  the 
north,  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  in  tic 
kingdom  of  God."     (Luke  xiii.  28,  29.)     AUwUA 
was  so  punctually  fulfilled,  as  not  to  need  further 
elucidation. 

That  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  and  application 
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of  the  prophecy  seems  clear ;  as  well  from  the  fact  of 
other    prophets  having  previously  spoken   of  great 
revolutions  of  states  (as  has  been  already  observed),  in 
the  same  strongly  figurative  language ;  as  also  from 
the  vrords  which  precede  it, — ^^immediately  after  the 
tribulation  of  those  days ;"  showing  that  Christ  was  not 
speaking  of  any  distant  event,  such  as  the  end  of  the 
world  (88  some  commentators  have  imagined  it  My 
to  refer  to^);  but  as  something  immediately  conse- 
quent upon  what  had  been  just  mentioned ;  and  ihaU 
evidently,  is  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     And  this 
seenos  to  be  corroborated  by  what  is  added  by  St. 
Luke  (xxi.  24),  <^  And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  na- 
tions; and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  ful- 
filled."   It  has  been  already  stated,  that  upwards  of  a 
million  perished  during  the  siege ;  and  in  the  History 
of  the  Jewish  Wars,  it  is  computed,  that  upwards  of  a 
million,  and  three  hundred  thousand  subsequently, 

^  AU  the  particulars  above  stated,  show  the  correct  application  of 
this  part  of  the  prophecy  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  also 
the  incongruity  of  the  opinions  held  by  some,  that  our  Saviour  hroke 
cjf  suddenly  from  his  immediate  subject,  and  carried  His  hearers  for- 
ward to  a  prophetic  view  of  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  that  He  then 
resumed  it  again,  with  respect  to  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  admitted,  that 
this  prophecy,  like  many  others,  had  a  double  application ;  one  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  second  to  the  end  of  the  world;  the 
former  being  a  sort  of  type  of  the  other.    (See  the  next  Section.) 
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"  fell  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,"  in  various  regular 
engagements ;  besides  vast  numbers  that  were  slain  in 
other  ways.  This  amount  might  appear  incredible, 
did  not  their  own  historian,  Josephus,  so  circumstan- 
tially relate  the  particulars  as  he  has  done;  and  thereby 
establish  its  historical  truth. 

The  number  of  those  "  led  away  captive,"  too,  was 
very  great.  The  Roman^generals  selecting  the  hand- 
somest youths  to  grace  their  triumphs,  distributed  vast 
numbers  to  work  as  slaves  in  their  different  provinces, 
and  many  even  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  in  their  public 
shows.  And  it  is  an  historical  fact,  that  to  this  day 
the  Jews  are  scattered  as  a  degraded  people  amongst 
"  all  nations"  of  the  earth. 

And  as  her  inhabitants  were  thus  scattered,  so  has 
Jerusalem  itself  been  "  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles;" 
their  land  hath  never  since  been  in  possession  of  the 
Jews;  but  hath  constantly  been  subjected  to  some 
other  nation :  first,  to  the  Romans  ;  afterwards,  to  the 
Saracens  ;  then  to  the  Franks  ;  next  to  the  Mamelucs  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  Turks^  in  whose  power  it  now  is. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Titus,  having  commanded 
the  city,  as  well  as  the  temple,  to  be  desti;oyed,  it  was 
so  entirely  demolished  (three  towers  only  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  being  left  as  a  sort  of  barrack  for  his 
soldiers),  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  its  ever  being 
inhabited  again.     And  on  hb  passing  through  it,  sub- 
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sequently  to  Egypt,  he  could  not  refrain  from  cursing 
the  authors  of  the  rebellion,  which  had  compelled  him 
to  destroy  so  fine  a  city.  The  Roman  emperor,  ^lius 
Adrian,  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  rebuilt  a  portion 
(though  not  all  on  the  same  spot),  and  called  it  iElia, 
making  it  a  sort  of  Romain  colony,  and  dedicating  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  there.  A  seditious  insur- 
rection of  the  remaming  Jews  *,  to  recover  their  power  in 
their  native  city,  was  followed  by  a  terrible  overthrow 
and  slaughter ;  so  that  almost  all  Judea  was  desolated ; 
vast  numbers,  also,  were  sold  as  slaves ;  the  colony  was 
re-established;  and  the  emperor  ordered  a  hoff  in 
marble  to  be  set  up  over  the  gate  leading  to  Bethle- 
hem, forbidding  any  Jew  to  enter  the  city  upon  pain 
of  death. 

Thus,  then,  the  very  name  of  Jerusalem  began  to 
bm  into  disuse,  and  be  forgotten  in  that  of  JElia ; 
until  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Greats  the  first  empe- 
ror who  became  Christian.  Under  him  the  memory 
of  it  was  revived ;  and  he  began  to  enlarge  it,  and 
beautify  it  with  buildings  and  churches:  when  the 
Jews,  from  hatred  to  the  Christian  name,  rebelled,  and 
were  again  severely  treated.     They  were  afterwards 


^  This  insurrection  was  headed  by  a  vile  robber  and  murderer, 
called  Barchochah,  or  "  son  of  star,"  who  pretended  to  be  the  "  star 
oat  of  Jacob,"  prophesied  of  by  Balaam.  (Numb.  xxiv.  17*)  See  also 
I^isiertation  XXIV.  Chap.  vi.  ver.  3  and  4. 
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kept  in  strict  subjection  under  his  son  and  successor, 
CoQStintius. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apodak, 
the  nephew  of  Ccmstantine,  who,  from  hatred  to  the 
Christians^  resolved  to  re-establish  the  Jewish  worship 
and  ceremonies ;  and  thus  to  defeat  our  Saviour's  pro- 
phecy. For  diis  purpose,  he  invited  the  Jews  toflod 
badL  to  thdr  land,  with  the  promise  of  protection;  and 
he  commenced  rebuilding  the  Temple.  But  a  signal 
interposition  of  Providence  rendered  his  attempt  abor- 
tive: {ar  horrible  balls  of  fire,  bursting  forth  near 
die  foundations,  with  firequently  renewed  interrup- 
tions, rendered  the  place  inaccessible  to  the  worlunen; 
and  thus  the  impious  enterprise  was  obliged  to  be 
abandoned.  And  this  account,  be  it  observed,  is  only 
what  Julian  himself,  and  his  historian,  have  recorded  I 

Julian  was  the  last  of  the  heathen  emperors;  and 
under  the  subsequent  ones,  Judaism  was  as  much  re- 
pressed, as  Christianity  was  encouraged.  Jerusalem 
continued  under  the  power  of  the  Greek  emperors 
till,  in  the  seventh  century,  it  fell  under  OmoTf  the 
Saracen  prince,  with  his  Arabian  Musselman  forces. 
About  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  Turks  ob- 
tained it;  and  next  the  Egyptians; — all,  however, 

'  This  account  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  is  corroborated  by  vin- 
ous writers,  both  Jewish  and  Christian ;  and  aU  the  Infidel  oljectiooi 
raised  against  it  have  been  triumphantly  refuted  in  Warbarton'i 
Julian. 
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being  Mahommedan  princes.  Then,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  commenced  the  celebrated  Crusades^  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Infidels.  Those 
ended  in  the  Latin  Christians,  or  Franks^  recovering 
Jerusalem  by  storm,  A.D.  1099.  They  chose  God- 
frey, of  Boulogne,  their  king ;  and  it  was  governed 
for  about  eighty  years  by  a  succession  of  nine  Chris- 
tian kings. 

Saladin^  the  illustrious  sultan  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
in  wresting  Judea  from  the  Christian  powers,  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Musselman 
power  has  remained,  with  little  interruption,  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  ever  since.  Turks,  Arabians, 
and  Christians,  of  various  sects  and  nations,  live  there; 
but  very  few  Jews,  and  those  chiefly  beggars,  who 
subsist  upon  alms. 

Thus  hath  the  Saviour's  prediction  been  verified  ! 
The  Jews  have,  indeed,  been  led  "  away  captive  into 
all  nations ;"  and  Jerusalem  has  been  ^'  trodden  down 
of  the  Gentiles."  For  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years 
the  Jewish  nation  has  been  dispersed  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth ;  and  their  land  hath  groaned  under 
foreign  lords  and  conquerors  !  It  is  the  same  up  to 
this  very  day ;  and  no  doubt  will  continue  so,  until, 
according  to  prophecy,  "the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  be  ftdfilled."  Though  dispersed^  the  Jews  are 
yet  distinct ;  and  have  been  kept  so  by  a  sort  of  per- 
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petual  mirade ;  which  affords  a  clear  intimation  that 
God's  further  purposes  respecting  them  shall,  even- 
tually, be  accomplished.  The  times  of  the  Gentiles 
shall  be  fulfilled,  when  the  times  of  ^^  the  four  great 
kingdoms"  of  the  Gentiles,  prophesied  of  by  Daniel, 
shall  be  expired,  and  ^^  the  fifth  kingdom,"  viz.  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  be  set  up  in  its  place.  When  ^^  die 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  come  in,''  then  ^^  the 
inlness  of  the  Jews"  shall  also  come  in ;  and  so,  as  St 
Paul  saith,  *^  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,"  and  become 
again  the  people  of  God.  (Rom.  xr.  25.)  And  then, 
*^  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  take  the  kingdom 
and  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  ever  axti 


ever." 


DISSERTATION  XXL 


Of  the  Time  when  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  should 

take  place* 


SECTION   IV, 


Our  Saviour,  having  answered  the  latter  part  of  His 
Apostles'  questions  first,  in  describing  the  signs  that 
should  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  proceeds 
(verse  32)  to  refer  to  their  question  as  to  the  time 
when  it  should  take  place.  After  saying  that  the 
signs  would  be  as  certain  an  indication  of  its  approach, 
as  the  budding  of  the  fig-tree  is  a  token  of  approach- 
ing summer.  He  intimates  that  it  would  take  place  at 
np  great  distance  of  time :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this 
generation  shall  notpass  tillall  these  things  be  fulfilled." 
(▼erse  34.)    In  another  place  (Matt.  xvi.  28.)  He  says, 
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^<  There  be  some  standing  here,  who  shall  not  taste  of 
death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  His 
kingdom ;"  intimating,  that  though  it  should  not  hap- 
pen immediately^  yet  it  would  not  be  so  remote,  bat 
that  some  then  living  should  be  spectators  of  it  The 
same  is  implied  in  His  compassionate  address, 
^*  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but 
weep  for  yourselves  and  your  children.'^  (Luke 
xxiii.  28.) 

But  yet  the  exact  time  of  this  judgment  was  un- 
known to  all  creatures:  ^^Of  that  day  and  hoar 
knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven',  bat 
my  Father  only."  (verse  36.)  The  word  hour  might 
better  in  this  passage  be  translated,  as  it  is  frequently 
in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  season.  Thus,  though 
from  the  famous  prophecy  of  Daniel,  this  event  might 
be  computed  to  happen  at  the  conclusion  of  seventy 
weeks,  or  foiur  hundred  and  ninety  years,  from  a  oer* 
tain  date ;  yet  that  date  not  being  precisely  fixed,  (^ 
particular  season^  or  exact  period  when  it  was  to  be, 
might  still  be  a  secret  to  angels  and  to  men.  And 
hence,  the  world  would  be  going  on  in  its  usual  course^ 
as  the  Saviour  describes  in  the  three   next  versei: 


'  In  the  parallel  passage,  in  Mark,  chap.  ziii.  verse  32,  is  tdded, 
"  neither  the  Son.*'  This,  however,  forms  no  valid  ohjection  against 
the  divinity  of  the  Son ;  as  manf  he  might  he  ignorant  of  what,  as  6oi 
he  foreknew. 
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^eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage," little  thinking  of  the  ruin,  till  it  came  upon 
them.     For  at  the  time  He  predicted  these '  things, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  or  probability 
of  any  such  event  taking  place.     It  might  be  proper 
for  the  disciples,  and  Jews  also,  to  know  the  siffns  and 
circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  coming  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem ;  but  on  many  accounts  it  might 
^^  not  be   for  them  to  know  the  {precise)  times  and 
seasons,  which  the  Father  had  put  into  His  own  power." 
(Acts  i.  7.) 

This  prophecy,  in  its  primary  application,  refers  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    Yet,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  prophets, — ^who  not  unfrequently,  in 
the  same  prediction,  carry  on  a  cUmble  intimation; 
one,  as  to  a  subject  primary  and  comparatively  imme- 
diate, and  one  secondary  and  more  remote ; — so  here, 
our  Saviour,  no  doubt,  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view ; 
viz.  the  End  of  the  worlds  of  which  Jerusalem's  destruc- 
tion was  a  striking  and  lively  type.     Hence,  probably 
it  was,  that  on  coming  to  this  part  of  His  prediction. 
His  style  and  language  are  much  elevated.     He  uses 
splendid  and  sublime  imagery,  which,  though  figura- 
tively applicable  to  Jerusalem,  can  only  be  literally  so 
of  the  end  of  the  world.     All  the  latter  part  of  the 
discourse,  too,  seems  to  have  a  more  peculiar  reference 
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to  that  event  It  consists  of  practical  exhortations, 
suitable  to  all  future  ages ;  and  impressive  cautions  to 
^  watch,**  lest  that  day  of  doom  come  upon  us  unawares; 
and  the  Lord  coming  suddenly,  should  ^^  cut  us  in 
sunder,  and  appoint  our  portion  with  the  hypocrites, 
where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  (Matt 
xxiv.  51.) 

It  seems  impossible  that  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
jptW^  of  prophecy  can  be  given,  than  in  the  example 
before  us ;  in  which  so  many  contingencies  and  appa- 
rent improbabilities  were  fulfilled,  as  predicted.  When 
the  prophecy  was  delivered,  the  Romans  were  in  full 
and  settled  power  over  the  Jews;  sufficient  to  preclude 
any  idea  of  revolt;  neither  was  it  their  custom  abso- 
lutely to  ruin  any  of  their  provinces,  under  any  of 
their  emperors ;  still  less,  under  so  wise  and  humane  a 
prince  as  Titus,  who  was  called,  for  his  generous  qua- 
lities, <^the  love  and  delight  of  mankind."  (Suetonius.) 
Neither  again,  could  any  human  prudence  foresee 
famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in  divers  places; 
nor,  further,  could  it  possibly  calculate  upon  the  speedy 
and  extensive  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  under  cir* 
cumstances  so  entirely  adverse  to  it 

The  predictions,  too,  are  plainly  delivered ;  and— 
(except  in  one  particular  portion,  where  the  remoU 
subject  connected  with  it  seemed  to  inspire  a  more 
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elevated  style) — ^are  divested  of  figurative  language. 
And  as  the  prophecies  are  the  clearest,  so  the  calami- 
ties predicted,  were  the  greatest  that  the  world  ever 
saw.     The   punishment  of  the  Jews,  too,  in  many 
points,  had  a  peculiar  corresporidence  to  their  crime. 
They  rejected  the  true  Messiah ;  and  the  following  of  . 
&lse  Messiahs  brought  on  their  destruction.     They 
put  Him  to  death  at  the  Passover ;  and  when  assem- 
bled at  the  Passover,  Titus  shut  them  up  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem :  they  bought  Jesus  at  the  price  of 
a  slave ;  and  were  themselves  afterwards  sold  as  the 
vilest  of  slaves :  they  crucified  Him  before  the  walls ; 
and  were  themselves  crucified  in  such  numbers,  that 
room  is  said  to  have  been  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and 
crosses  for  the  bodies  ^     They  put  Him  to  death,  lest 
the  Romans  should  come  and  take  away  their  place 

'  Josephus,  the  celebrated  Jewish  historian,  seems  to  have  been  spe- 
cially raised  and  preserved  by  Providence  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
noost  striking  testimony  to  the  truth  of  these  prophecies :  a  more  exact 
history  is  preserved  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  particu- 
lars thereof,  than  of  any  other  matter  whatsoever,  transacted  so  long 
^ ;  with  this  advantage,  that  the  writer  was  an  eye-witness  of  what 
he  relates.  In  many  parts,  the  prediction  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
accounts  of  the  historian,  seem  to  be  only  exact  counterparts  of  each 
other.  And  yet,  be  it  remembered,  in  all  this,  that  Josephus  was  a 
JeWf — opposed  to  Christianity ;  and  certainly  never  meant  to  give  any 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  relipfion.  So  far  from  it,  he  avoids  even 
mentioning  the  name  of  Christ  and  Christianity  as  much  as  possible, 
^t  so  much  as  once  speaking  of  the  false  Christs,  though  he  speaks 
largely  of  false  Prophets, 
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and  nation;  and  the  Romans  did  come,  and  utterly 
take  away  their  place  and  nation.    Sadly  and  wofdUy 
indeed  hath  been  accomplished  that  imprecation  of 
their  own :  **  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.** 
(Matt  xxvii.  25.) 


DISSERTATION  XXII. 


St.  Paul's  Prophecy  of  the  Man  of  Sin. 


Tub  two  most  memorable  prophecies  of  St.  Paul  are, 
Isty  concerning  **Th£  Man  of  Sin,"  contained  in 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians ;  and,  2nd, 
concerning  "  The  Apostasy  of  the  latter 
Times,"  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

The  first  of  these  is  thus  introduced  by  St  Paul : 
"  Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  (or  rather  concern^ 
ing^)  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  our 
gathering  together  unto  Him,  that  ye  be  not  soon 
shaken  in   mind,   or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit, 

*  That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation,  is  clear  from  the  context ; 
and  it  is  confirmed  hy  reference,  as  well  to  classic  authors,  as  also  to 
odier  passages  of  Scripture— e.  g.  Rom.  ix.  27— where  the  same  word, 
vircp,  is  translated  concerning ;  as  it  is  in  Cor.  viii.  23  and  24,  and 
elsewhere. 
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nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  as  thaifc 
the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.''  (2  Thes.  iL  1, 2.) 
In  the  former  Epistle,  the  Apostle  had  exhorted 
the  Thessalonians  to  moderate  their  sorrow  for  the 
dead,  by  the  oonsideration  of  the  resurrection,  and 
general  judgment  (I  Thes.  iv.  13,  &c.)  Some 
persons,  mistaking  the  Apostle's  meaning,  had  infer- 
red that  the  end  of  the  world  was  i^proadung,  and 
that  the  day  of  Christ  was  at  hand.  St.  Paul,  there- 
fore, in  the  abore  passage,  at  once  rectifies  this  mistake; 
and  it  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  do  s<^  in 
order  to  settle  and  confirm  their  faith ;  inasmuch  as  if 
this  their  expectation  of  Christ's  speedy  coming^  iiad 
been  suffered  to  remain  unchedced,  it  might  have 
tended  to  unsettle  their  future  confidence  in  die  Goqpel 
statements,  when  they  found  such  expectatk>n  not  fnl- 
filled.  Hence  he  cautions  them  strongly  against  sudi 
a  delusion ;  and  then,  in  the  words  of  the  prophecy 
itself,  he  assures  them,  that  some  memorable  events 
shall  take  place  befbre  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  ^'  Let 
no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means,  for  that  day  sbal/ 
not  come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  (an  afo*' 
tcLsy)  first,  and  that  Man  of  Sin  be  revealed,  the 


'  The  phrase,  "  coming  of  Christ,"  is  sometimes  used  ^[uratifely  of 
His  coming  to  punish  the  Jews ;  but  here  the  whole  scope  of  the  pis> 
sage  shows  clearly,  that  it  is  meant  lUeraUy,  of  the  great  Day  of  Jodg- 
ment. 
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son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped.  So 
that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  Temple  of  God,  show- 
ing himself  that  he  is  God."  (2  Thes.  ii.  3,  4.) 

The  Apostasy  here  is  meant  in  a  religious  sense, 
and  not  a  civil  or  political  one ;  a  defection  from  the 
true  religion  ;  the  same  as  the  Apostle  refers  to,  when 
he  elsewhere  speaks  of  ^^a  departing  from  the  faith" 
(1  Tim.   iv.  1),  and  "a  departing  from  the  living 
God."  (Heb.  iii.  12.)    It  is  written  with  the  emphatic 
article  the  ;  and  "  The  Man  of  Sin"  being  written 
with   the  same  article,  the  whole  clearly  points   to 
some  apostasy  and  power,  already  spoken  of  in  pro- 
phecy.    And  from  the  fact  of  St.  Paul  using  some  of 
the  very  phrases  and  epithets  which  Daniel  employed 
(chap.  vii.  25 ;  xi.  36)  in  describing  "fAe  little  hom^* 
that  was  to  arise  ^  as  well  as  from  other  various  con- 
current marks  and  circumstances,  it  seems  clear,  that 
the  blasphemous  power ^  and  its  accompanying  apostasy, 
predicted  by  Daniel, — and  the  "  falling  away,"  and 
"the  man  of  sin,  or  son  of  perdition,"  mentioned  here, — 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  person  and  circumstances. 
And,  as  in  Daniel,  "a  king"  implies  not  a  single 
individual,  but  a  succession  of  men  exercising  similar 
power ;  so  it  is  probable  that  the  same  mode  of  expres- 

I  See  Dissertation  XIV. 
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sion  is  adopted  in  this  passag-e  respecting  the  ^'  Man  of 
Sb  ;*'  according  to  the  iMual  phraseology  of  prophecy, 
whidi  generally  speaks  of  a  hody  of  men  under  Ae 
character  of  <mf . 

The  time  for  this  Power  (represented  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  "Man  of  Sin*')  to  be  revealed, 
was,  however,  to  be  delayed  for  a  season,  until  ^V 
that  UtUOi  (or  hindereth)  be  taken  out  of  the  wayf 
and  then  shall  the  Wicked  One  be  revealed.  (2  Thes. 
iL  7.)  This  ohstade  seems  to  have  been  the  Boman 
empire ;  and,  therefore,  primitive  Christians  prayed 
for  its  wel£Eire,  as  knowing  when  it  should  be  dissolved, 
the  empire  of  the  "  Man  of  Sin"  should  be  raised  on 
its  ruins. 

But  the  Apostasy  was  Jirst  to  come.  Now  Idalatn/ 
is  the  highest  kind  of  religious  apostasy.  The  Jews, 
though  they  never  totally  rejected  the  true  God,  bot 
occasionally  relapsed  into  idolatry,  worshippingOEIini 
through  the  medium  of  some  image,  are  nevertheless 
severely  arraigned  by  the  prophets  for  their  rebellion 
and  apostasy.  And  as  the  Christian  Faith  admits  oo/y 
one  ^^  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man 
Jesus  Christ ;"  so  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  substitut- 
ing other  mediators, — by  the  worship  of  images,— and 
the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  numerooB 
saints, — has  been  guilty  of  the  very  defection  sod 
apostasy  which  is  here  referred  to ;  and  of  that  self- 
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V  same  rebellion  which  the  prophets  so  severely  con- 

V  demned  in  the  Jews. 

If  this  apostasy  be  thus  rightly  chargeable  upon  the 
Church  of  Rome,  then,  of  consequence,  by  the  ^^  Man 
of  Sin,**  must  be  meant  The  Pope  ;  not,  indeed,  any 
one  particular  individual,  but  the  succession  of  men 
filling  that  office.      And  he  is  properly  styled   the 
^^  Man  of  Sin,"  not  merely  on  account  of  the  scanda- 
lous lives  of  many  Popes,  but  more  particul£u*ly  because 
of  the  scandalous  doctrines  and  principles^  which,  as 
head  of  the  church,  he  supports ;  dispensing  with  the 
most  necessary  duties;    granting,  and   even   selling, 
pardons   and  indulgences,  for  the  most  abominable 
crimes.     Or  if  by  sin  is  meant  idolatry  in  particular, 
(as  is  often  the  case  in  the  Old  Testament,)  then  it  is 
evident,  how  the  popish   power  hath  corrupted   the 
pure  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  per- 
verted it  to  the  grossest  superstition  and  idolatry. 

This  "  Man  of  Sin's  sitting  in  the  Temple  of  God" 
(i.  e.  in  the  Church  of  Christ),  implies  his  ruling  and 
presiding  there;  and  sitting  there  "as  God,'* — implies 
his  claiming  divine  authority  in  things  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal :  and  "  showing  himself  that  he  is 
God," — ^implies  his  affectation  of  divine  titles  and  attri- 
butes, such  as  ^^  holiness"'  and  ^^  infallihility  f'  and 
assuming  to  himself  high  temporal  pomp  and  spiritual 

y6 
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authority, — such  as   deposing  kings  and  emperow; 
obliging  them  to  prostrate  themselres^  and  even  kiss 
his  toe ;  retaining  or  forgivii^  sins ;  forbiddmg  what 
God   had  commanded,  as  marriatge^    communion  in 
both  kinds,  &c.;  and  asserting  his  decrees  to  be  of 
greater  authority  than  Uie  word  of  God,  and  com- 
manding them  to  be  received  on  pain  (^  damnation. 
At  his  inauguration,  the  Pope  sitteth  vpm  the  high 
altar  of  St  Peter's  Churd^  thus  making  the  table  of 
God  his  footstool,  and  receiving  adoration  ^^as  God. 
He  is  pleased  to  be  styled,  "  Our  Lord  God  the  Pope, 
King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords :  the  same  is  the 
dominion  of  God  and  the  Pope.     The  power  of  the 
Pope  is  greater  than  all  created  power,  and  extends 
itself  to  all  things  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infeniaL* 
Such  is  the  language  even  of  public  decretals  and  acts 
of  coundls.     So  that  the  Pcqpe  is  evidently  "  the  God 
upon  earth,'*  alluded  to  by  St  Paul,  who  "  exalteth 
himself  above  every  god ;  who  sitteth  as  God,  in  ^^ 
temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God." 

But  the  Apostle  says,  "  the  mystery  of  iaiqaity 
doth  (dready  work."  (2  Thes.  ii.  7.)  The  seeds  of 
popery  were  laid  even  in  the  Apostles'  times;  for  then 
we  read  that  idolatry  was  stealing  into  the  Church 
(1  Cor.  X.  14);  and  "a  voluntary  humility  and  wor- 
sUpping  of  angels"    (Col.  ii.  18) ;  and  « tc^MooSi 
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and  commandments,  and  doctrines  of  men"   (Col.  ii. 
8,  22) ;  with  various  corruptions  and  innovations :  but 
several  ages  elapsed  before  it  sprung  up  to  maturity^ 
and  the  <^  Man  of  Sin"  was  fully  revealed.     It  has 
been  observed  already,  that  the  obstacle  that  stood  in 
th^  way  was  the  Roman  empire.     When  this  began  to 
decline,   and   the  Pope  was  eventually  declared  by 
Charles  of  France,  ^^to  be  God's  vicar,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  judgment  of  man  f  and  when,  consequently, 
his  <<  Holiness"  began  to  usurp  upon  the  authority  of 
temporal  princes,  then  the  power,  or  "  he  who  ietteth, 
was  taken  otU  of  the  way  /"  and  the  Pope  was  ad- 
vanced in  his  stead  ;  till  at  length,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  usurpation  and  demands,  he  grew  up  above  all, 
and  "  the  wicked  one,"  or,  rather,  the  "  lawless  one" 
(for  that  is  the  correct  interpretation   of  the  word 
avo/ioc)j  was  "fully  revealed;"   setting   himself  up 
^^  above  all  law,"  both  of  God  and  man. 

The  characteristics^  too,  oi  this  "Man  of  Sin," 
which  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  describe,  are  so  applica- 
ble to  the  Pope  and  his  flock,  that  no  argument  is 
necessary  to  prove  it ;  e.  g.  "  Whose  coming  is  after 
the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and 
lying  wonders^  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  un- 
righteousness in  them  that  perish;  because  they 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be 
saved:  and  for  this  cause,  God  shall  send  them  a  strong 
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delusion  S  that  they  should  believe  a  lie.'*  (2  Tlies.u. 
9,  10,  11.)  The  pretended  miracles,  pious  frauds, 
and  other  practices  of  the  Roman  church,  are  too  noto- 
rious to  require  enumeration. 

But  how  strong  soever  "  the  Man  of  Sin"  be,  yet 

at  last  ^^  die  Lord  shall  consume  him  with  the  spirit 
of  His  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  him  with  the  brightness 
of  His  coming."  (verse  8.)  The  kingdom  of  false- 
hood and  sin  shall  end,  and  the  reign  of  truth  shall 
succeed. 

^^  The  Man  ofSiUy**  then,  is  the  same  power  as  that 
described  by  Daniel,  under  the  character  of  ^Hhe^t^ 
Hom^"*  and  the  ^'mighty  King:'  In  St.  Paul  he  is 
^^  revealed,"  when  the  Roman  empire  *^  is  taken  out 
of  the  way ;"  and  in  Daniel  the  Roman  empire  is  first 
broken  into  several  kingdoms,  and  then  he  ^^cometh 
up  among  them."  In  St.  Paul  he  ^^opposeth;"  and 
in  Daniel  ^^  he  doeth  according  to  his  will,  and  wear- 
eth  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High."  In  St  Paul 
*^  he  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  cs 
that  is  worshipped,  showing  himself  that  he  is  Oodf 
and  in  Daniel,  ^^  he  exalteth  himself  and  magnifieth 
himself  above  every  god,  and  speaketh  marvelioos 
things  against  the  God  of  gods."     In  St  Paul,  he  is 

'  See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  Dissertation  XIX.— the  latter  pvt 
thereof;  page  472. 
'  See  Dissertation  XIV. ;  page  418. 
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<<  the  lawless  one ;"  and  in  Daniel  <^  he  change  th 
times  and  laws."  In  St  Paul  ^'  his  coming  is  with 
all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness ;"  and  in  Daniel 
^<  he  practiseth  and  prospereth,  and  through  his  policy 
causeth  craft  to  prosper  in  the  land/'  St.  Paul  says,  the 
*<  Lord  shall  consume  him  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth, 
and  shall  destroy  him  with  the  brightness  of  His  com- 
ing ;"  Daniel  says,  *^  a  fiery  stream  shall  issue  and  come 
forth ^^tmi  thejudge^  and  his  body  shall  be  given  to  the 
burning  flame,  and  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion 
to  consume  and  destroy  it  unto  the  end."  The  cha- 
racters and  circumstances  are  so  exactly  the  same^  that 
they  must  belong  to  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  tyrannical  power  thus  described  by  Daniel  and 
St  Paul,  and  afterwards  by  St.  John*,  is  both  by 
ancients  and  moderns  generally  denominated  Anti- 
christ; a  name  signifying  either  an  opposer  of  Christ, 
or  one  who  assumes  the  title  and  authority  of  Christ. 
Even  in  St.  John's  time  this  name  had  obtained ;  e.  g. 
"  This  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof  you  have 
heard  that  it  should  come ;  and  even  now  already  is 
it  in  the  world."  (1  John  iv.  3.) 

The  Fathers^  too,  speak  of  "Antichrist"  and  the 
"  Man  of  Sin,"  as  one  and  the  same  person;  and  give 
the  same  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  as  is  given 

1  See  Dissertation  XXV.     Chap.  XIII. 
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above.  Jmtin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and  TertulHan,  in 
die  second  century ;  Origen,  in  the  third;  Lactantius 
Cyril,  Hilary,  in  the  fourth ;  Jerome,  Austin,  and 
Chrysostom,  in  the  fifth; — all  agree  in  interpretiDg 
this  pn^hecy  of  St  Paul's  to  refer  to  the  same  power 
that  Daniel  does,  when  he  speaks  of  <<  the  little  horn ;'' 
as  they  also  agree  in  suppodng  that  what  retarded  the 
*<  revelation  of  Antichrist''  was  the  Roman  empire; 
and  that  when  it  was  broken  up,  then  he  should  appear 
in  the  Christian  Church  '• 

Even  Gr^;ory  the  Great  himself,  who  sat  in  the 

papal  chair  at  the  end  ol  the  sixth  century,  affirmed, 

**  Whosoever  calleth  himself,  or  wishes  to  be  called, 

Universal  Bishopj  in  his  pride  and  loftiness,  he  is  the 

forerunner  of  Antichrist  J*     When,  however,  the  pqwJ 

'  Wetstein,  Grodus,  and  some  others,  have  interpreted  this  pro- 
phecy as  being  lulfiUed  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  though 
they  d^er  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  individual  appUcatvm  of  it ; 
and,  what  is  of  more  consequence^  they  entirely  differ  from  the  primi- 
tive Fathers  herein,  who  (though  even  they  might  be  mistaken  as  to 
an  MmJu^Uled  prophecy)  yet  could  not  weU  be  so,  as  to  one  that  wai 
already  completed.     Those  who  apply  it  to  Mohammed^  forget  that  the 
Apostasy  was  to  precede  the  "  Man  of  Sin ;"  whereas  this  "  Man  of 
Sin"  of  theirs  preceded  the  apostasy  that  he  caused ;  and,  moreover, 
he  disclaimed  aU  pretence  to  miracles,  and  came  not,  therefore,  with 
signs  and  lying  wonders.  Some  Papists  say,  the  Apostasy  was  that  of  the 
Reformation.    What  then  ?     Do  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  the  Protest- 
ant Church,  constitute  the  "  Man  of  Sin  V*  But  where  are  die  "signs  ?" 
— ^where   "  the  exaltadon    above    every   god  ?" — the  arrogation  of 
«'  divine  honours  ?" — the  pretence  to  "  miracles  and  wonders  t"   The 
interpretation  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  ;  and  shows  the  utter  weokmis 
of  the  cause. 
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a.uthority  was  at  its  height,  the  true  notion  of  Anti- 
olirist,  as  might  be  expected,  was  stifled',  and  the 
doctors  of  the  church  endeavoured  to  give  a  different 
turn  and  interpretation  of  the  prophecy.     But  when 
the  light  of  Reformation  began  to  dawn,  then   the 
suppressed  truth  broke  out  again.     As  early  as  the 
tiiirteenth  century,  a  treatise  was  published,  to  show 
«<  that  Antichrist  was  already  come ;"  and  that  the  cor- 
rupt state  of  the  Romish  church  constituted   ^^that 
Antichrist,"  that  "  Whore  of  Babylon,"  that  "  Fourth 
Beast  of  Daniel,"  that  "Man  of  Sin" — (all  prefiguring 
one  and  the  same  power), — who  was  predicted  to  come, 
"  to  sit  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he 
is  God."     Indeed  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist,  was 
the   general  doctrine   of  the   first  Reformers   every 
where:   and  this  with  truth  and  reason;  for  every 
other   interpretation    seems    forced    and    unnatural; 
whereas  this  is  consistent ;  is  agreeable  to  the  tradition 
of  the  primitive  Church ;  and  hath,  thus  far,  been 
exactly  falJUled  in  all  particulars. 

Such  a  prophecy  as  this  is  an  illustrious  proof  of 
divine  revelation,  and  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
popery ;  like  a  two-edged  sword,  it  wounds  the  Deist 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Papist  on  the  other.     As 

1  In  the  last  Lateran  CouncU,  the  Pope  gave  strict  commandment 
to  aU  preachers,  ''that  none  should  presume  once  to  speak  of  the 
coming  of  Antichrist." 
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tbe  Jews  with  req>ect  to  Christy  so  the  Papists  with 
respect  to  Antichrist,  maintain  that  he  is  yet  to  camt. 
Bat  the  Aposde  foretells  this  very  blindness,  and  its 
cause :  **  Because  they  believed  not  the  truth,  but  bad 
pleasure  in  unrighteousness;''  therefore,  ^  God  shall 
send  them  strong  delusion,  that  diey  should  beheve 
a  lie.**  (2  Thes.  ii.  11.)  But  to  drose  who  brieve 
that  both  Christ  and  Antichrist  have  abready  ocune, 
we  may  say,  ^^  God  hath  chosen  you  to  satration, 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  die 
truth.  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  Jast,  and  hold  die 
traditions  whidi  ye  have  been  taught,  wheth^  hj 
word  or  our  epistle.**     (2  Thes.  ii.  13 — 15.) 


DISSERTATION  XXIII. 


St.  PaxdPs  Prophecy  of  (he  ^^  Apostasy  of  the  latter 

Times:' 


St.  Paul  seems  to  have  been  deeply  affected  at  the 
prophetic  knowledge  which  he  had  of  the  Apostasy  of 
the  latta*  times,  and  frequently  laments  it.     He  had 
mentioned  it  to  the  Thessalonians,  both  in  his  dis- 
courses, and  afterwards  in  his  Epistle;  which  was  con- 
sidered in  the  last  Dissertation,  as  far  as  it  was 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  ^^  Man  of  Sin."    In 
the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  enters  into  a  more  full 
description  of  it,  in  the  following  words  i — ^^  Now  the 
Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times  some 
shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing 
spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils ;  speaking  lies  in  hypo- 
crisy;   having  their  consciences  seared  with  a  hot 
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iron ;  forbidding  to  many,  and  commanding  to  abstsdn 
from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to  be  receiyed 
with  thanksgiving  of  them  who  believe  and  know  the 
truth.''  (1  Tim.  iv.  1,  a) 

The  Spirit  speaketh  expressly  ;  the  holy  Spirit  of 
God  solemnly  and  precisely  declareth  the  certainty  of 
what  is  here  predicted  to  take  place  ^^in  the  latter 
times,"  or  in  the  times  of  Christianity.  The  phrase, 
^^ latter  times,"  (or  days,)  as  hath  been  already  shown, 
is  generally  used  in  this  sense  in  Scripture;  e.g. 
''  Christ  verily  was  foreordained  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  but  was  manifested  in  the  last  times^  for 
you."  (1  Pet.  i.  20.)  And  as  this  Apostasy  has  been 
shown  to  be  connected  with  the  ^<  Revelation  of  the 
Man  of  Sin,"  who  is  the  same  as  the  ^^  little  Horn," 
or  "  Antidirist,"  referred  to  by  Daniel,  and  whose 
time  was  computed  in  a  former  Dissertation  (XV.), 
it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  that  partieular  period 
seems  to  be  intended  here.  At  this  period,  then,  it  ts 
predicted  that 

^^Some  shall  depart  from  the  fidth;"  OTf  rather, 
shall  apostatize  from  it;  this  is  the  precise  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word,  which  is  used  in  another  form,  as 
mentioned  in  the  former  Dissertation,  when  a  ^^  bSSog 
away  from  the  faith"  is  predicted.  (2  Thes.  ii.  3-) 
Now  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  frequently 
derived  their  ideas  and  language   from  the  OM,  » 
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stsitement  of  what  constituted  apostasy  under  the  Jewish 
Dispensation  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  meaning  here. 
The  Jews,  then,  seem  never  to  have  utterly  renounced 
the   One  True  God*;  but  they  often  revolted,  and 
i^orshipped  Him   through   the  medium  of  idolatrous 
images ;  e.  g.  the  golden  calves  formed  the  sin  and 
apostasy  of  Jeroboam:   and  when  they  worshipped 
other  gods  besides  Him^  it  was  called  apostasy ;  and 
hence  the  idolatry  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxix.  19)  is 
called  ^^  his  apostasy,"  and  it  is  said  that  ^^  he  aposta- 
tized* greatly  from  the  Lord."  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  19.) 
Xhe  passage  itself  is  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
iKrith  one  from  St  Peter :  "  There  were  false  prophets 
also  amongst  the  people,  even  as  there  shall  be  false 
teachers  amongst  you,  who  shall  bring  in  damnable 
heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them." 
(2  Pet  ii.  1.)       As  there  were  false  prophets  who 
seduced  the  Israelites  to  the  wor^ip  of  other  gods 
besides  the  True  One,  so  shall  there  be  false  teachers 
amongst  Christians,  who  shall  ^'  deny  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,"  by  seducing  his  professing  servants  to 
look  to  "  other  lords  and  mediators."     Every  error  or 

1  See  Part  II.  Graves  ;  Book  III.  Chap.  II. 

'  The  words  which  the  Greek  interpreters  here  use,  anofrratria,  and 
awiffTti  tv  awofnatni,  "  apostasy/'  and  "  he  apostatized  in  apostasy," 
our  translators  render  **  transgression"  and  "  he  transgressed  sore.*' 
And  the  very  same  word  is  used  by  St  Paul  in  this  prophecy, 
atroffrtiirovrM  rtjfc  rijc  ir»<rr€wc«  (1  Tim.  iv.  I.) 
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heresy  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  apostasy  ;  bat  oidy 
when  our  worship  is  violated  in  some  essential  part,  as 
in  id<rfatry,  or  in  substituting  <^  odier  gods  beades  tl^ 
Lord.**     When,  therefore,  we  worship  other  beings  be- 
sides God,  and  pray  unto  other  Mediators  and  Interces- 
sors besides  the  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
Jesus  Christ;  then  we  do  deny  die  true  fiedth  in  sudi 
an  essential  part,  as  prc^erly  to  be  called  apostasy :  k 
is  not  **  heading  the  Head,"  but  depending  upon  oilier 
heads ;  and  is,  in  effect,  not  r^arding  God  ^^  as  God,** 
nor  CSurist  << as  Christ." 

When  die  Apostle  sajrs  some  shall  thus  apostatize, 
it  is  eridently  meant  of  a  yreat  number.  We  have 
examples  of  this  in  various  parts  of  Scripture;  e.  g. 
^^  as  some  of  them  committed,  and  fell  in  one  day  three 
and  twenty  thousand"  (1  Cor.  x.  8) ;  where  <^s<Mtte" 
is  equivalent  to  many  thousands  :  or  again,  <<  neither 
murmur  ye,  9&some  of  them  also  murmured,  and  were 
destroyed"  (1  Cor.  x.  10);  where  the  word  ''some" 
refers  to  aU  the  congregation  of  Israel,  except  Caleb 
and  Joshua.  Indeed,  the  fsict  of  its  being  emphatically 
called  ''  the  apostasy,"  by  way  of  eminence,  implies 
that  considerable  numbers  would  be  g^iy  of  it.  And 
as  it  was  with  the  Church  of  Israel,  that  an  apostasy 
long  infected  it,  so,  the  Apostle,  alluding  to  it,  warns 
Christians  to  beware  of  the  like  apostasy,  that  should 
befall  the  Christian  Church :  "  Take  heed,  brethren, 
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Xest  there  be  in  any  of  yoa  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
in  departing  (cv  rt^  mrotrntvoh  hi  apoitatizing)  from 
the  Uving  God."  (Heb.  iii.  12.) 

T'his  apostasy  was  to  consist  in  <<  giving  heed  to 
seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils ;"  or,  rather,  as 
the  original  may  be  interpreted,  ^^  to  erroneous  spirits 
and  ctoctrines  concerning  demons."   The  word  ^^  spirits" 
mrould  here  seem  to  imply  doctrines  ;  as,  in  a  passage 
of   St,  John   (1  Epis.  iv.  1),  we  read,  "Believe  not 
every  spirit"    (i.  e.    every  doctrine);  "but  try  the 
spirits"  (i.  e.  the  doctrines),  "  whether  they  be  of  God." 
These  "  erroneous  doctrines"  are  further  explained  to 
be  ^^  doctrines  concerning  demons."     This  interpreta- 
tion is  supported  by  various  passages  of  Scripture, 
where  the  word  of  evidently  means  concerning ;  e.  g. 
when  we  read  that  "  the  deputy  believed,  being  asto- 
nished at  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord"  (Acts  xiii.  12) ; 
i.  e.  the  doctrine  concerning  Jesus,  which  Paul  preached 
to  him.     This,  therefore,  is  a  prophecy  tliat  the  idola- 
trous theology  of  demons  professed  by  the  Gentiles, 
should  be  revived  among  Christians,  who  should  thus 
apostatize  and  worship  demons,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Gentiles. 

Demons,  amongst  the  Gentiles,  were  believed  to  be 
middle  powers,  or  agents,  between  the  sovereign  God 
and  man.  Thus  Plato  says,  "Every  demon  is  a 
middle,  between  God  and  mortal  man ;  all  commerce 
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between  them  is  by  medium  of  demons ;  they  are  the 
conveyers  of  supplications  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
men,  and  of  commands  and  rewards  of  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of   God."      So,  also,  Apuleius  says,   ^^  All 
things  are  done  by  the  toiU,  power,  and  authority  of 
the  celestial  gods,  but  by  the  ministry  of  demons." 
These  demons  consisted  both  of  such  as  had  never 
been  of  any  other  character,  and  also  of  the  soids  of 
men  deified  or  canonized  after  death.     Thus  Plato, 
^<  When  good  men  die,  they  attain  great  honour  and 
dignity,  and  become  demons."      Hence  the  former 
kind  of  these  demons  may  be  paralleled  with  angels^ — 
the  latter  with  canonized  saints.     There  are  various 
passages  in  Scripture  where  the  word  demon  is  not 
taken  in  the  absolute  sense  of  an  evil  spirit,  but  to 
intimate  some  deified  mortal;    e.  g.   ^<Ye  men   of 
Athens,  I  perceive  ye  are  too  superstitious"  (literally 
too  much  addicted  to  demons).  (Acts  xvii.  22.)     And 
St  John  (Rev.  ix.  20)  foretells  of  Christians,  that 
notwithstanding  the  plagues  wherewith   they  would 
be  visited,  yet  "  they  should  not  repent  of  the  work 
of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  devils'." 
Now  Christians  never  actually  worshipped  devils ; 
though  they  did  worship  demons^  such  as  angels,  and 
deceased  men  and  women.     They  first  paid  a  reveren- 
tial respect  to  their  memories ;   then  instituted  festi- 

^  The  original  is  Scunovia,  demons. 
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vak  to  them ;  next  prayed  at  their  tombs,  translated 
their  bodies  into  churches,  attributing  the  working  of 
miracles  to  them ;  and  finally  invoked  them  with  an 
impious  and  idolatrous  adoration  \     And  hence  the 
meaning  of  the  prophecy  is  deduced  to  be,  That  in 
the  last  times,  many  should  be  seduced  into  the  wor- 
ship of  angels  and  saints,  called  the  ^Moctrines  of 
demons,''  because  it  was  really  the  same  with  the  an- 
cient worship  of  demons  among  the  heathens,  who 
propitiated  them  as  mediators  between  God  and  man. 
The  name  only  is  different,  the  thing  is  identically 
the  same.     Even  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  we  find  Eusdnus,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  learned  of  the  Fathers,  after  quoting  and 
approving  the  notions  of  Plato  concerning  demons, 
proceeding  thus:  <^ Those  things  are  befitting,  upon 
the  decease  of  the  &vourites  of  God,  whom  you  may 
properly  call  the  champions  of  the  true  religion; 
whence  it  is  our  custom  to  assemble  at  their  sepulchres, 
and  to  make  our  prayers  at  them,  and  to  honour  their 
blessed  souls'."     Here  he  evidently  compares  saints 
and  martyrs  with  the  demons  of  the  Gentiles,  and 

>  Some  tendency  towards  the  worshipping  of  angels  seems  to  have 
been  observable  even  in  the  Apostles'  times ;  St.  Paul  gives  a  caution 
against  "  worshipping  of  angels"  (Col.  ii.  18.),  which  probably 
checked  the  practice  for  some  time.  The  worshipping  of  the  dead  was 
introduced  subsequently. 

'  Eusebiut'  Evangelical  Preparation,  Book  XIII.  Chap.  XI. 
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deems  them  worthy  of  similar  honour.  Subsequent 
to  this,  we  have  Theodoret^  in  the  fifth  century,  thus 
expressing  himself,  '^  Our  Lord  hath  brought  his  dead 
into  the  place  of  your  gods^  whom  he  hath  utterly 
abolished,  and  given  their  place  unto  Martyrs :  for 
instead  of  the  feasts  of  Jupiter  and  Bacchus,  are  now 
celebrated  the  festivals  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Thomas, 
and  other  martyrs^."  More  examples  need  not  be  ad- 
duced, to  show  what  is  so  evident,  that  the  sanctij  or 
saints^  of  the  then  Christians  were  the  divi,  or  demons^ 
of  the  Pagans  of  old*. 

The  means  whereby  this  "apostasy  and  worship- 
ping of  demons,"  was  to  be  brought  about,  are  stated 
to  be,  "  through  the  hypocrisy  of  lying  speakers,  hav- 
ing their  consciences  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron."  And 
that  this  idolatrous  toorship  of  the  dead  hath  been  noto- 
riously established  and  diffused  by  such  agents,  who 
have  thus  "  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,"  is  a 
iact  which  cannot  be  gainsayed ;  the  fabulous  legends, 
— monkish  miracles, — pious  frauds,— dreams, — reve- 

*  Theodoret's  eighth  Sermon  concerning  the  Martyrs. 

'  A  remarkable  similarity  exists  between  this  prophecy  of  St  Paul 
and  that  of  Daniel.  The  latter  foretold,  expressly,  the  worship  of  de- 
mons, or  demi-gods,  under  the  title  of  Mahuzzinif  or  saints-protectors ; 
and  that  this  apostasy  from  the  God  of  his  fathers"  should  be  accom- 
panied with  a  discouragement  of  "  the  desire  of  wives,"  or  the  "  for- 
bidding to  marry."  So  that  this  might  almost  seem  to  be  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel  corroborated  and  illustrated  by  St.  Paul.  (See  Part  III. 
Dissertation  XVII.) 
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lations, — and  various  other  artifices, — ^fully  attest  it ; 
so  that,  as  Pascal  saith,  <<  The  history  of  the  Church  is 
the  history  of  the  truth  ;  but  as  it  is  written  by  the 
Papists,  it  is  rather  a  history  of  lies; — herein  fully 
corresponding  to  the  coming  of  the  ^  Man  of  Sin/ 
which  should  be  <  with  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and 
widi  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness.' " 

A  further  character  of  this  apostasy  is,  "forbidding 
to  marry."  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  history  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  that  obtained  in  the  Romish 
Church.  It  advanced  by  degrees,  till  in  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  fully  decreed  by  Gregory  the  Seventh; 
and  it  hath  been  the  universal  law  and  practice  of  that 
church  ever  since.  Thus  have  the  two  things  pre- 
dicted, viz.  "  worship  of  demons,"  and  the  "  forbid- 
ding to  marry,"  arisen  and  gone  on,  almost  pari 
pctssu. 

The  Jast  character  of  this  apostasy  is,  "  command- 
ing to  abstain  from  meats."  The  same  hypocrisy  that 
contravenes  God's  law  of  marriage,  which  St.  Paul 
declares  to  be  "  honourable  among  all  men,"  hath 
also  imposed  unnecessary  abstinence  from  meats, 
"  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving, of  them  who  believe  and  know  the  truth." 
It  is  as  well  known  a  constitution  and  law  among 
monks  to  abstain  from  meats,  as  from  marriage ;  some 
never  eat  any  flesh ;  others  only  of  certain  kinds,  and 
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on  oertun  days :  frequent  ^fiuts  are  the  rule  and  boast 
of  tkeir  ord^. 

These' tkree  thmgs,  then,  die  worship  of  demons^  as. 
Mediators  between  God  and  man, — cdibctcy^  under 
pietenee  of  diasdty, — and  abstinence^  as  a  pretext  for 
deTotkm ; — ^were  to  be  the  diagnostics  of  the  Apostasy 
whereof  St.  Panl  fMt^hesied,  and  whereof  he  warned 
all  to  beware.  They  are  (especially  the  first)  in  them- 
sdres  so  absurd,  as  to  appear  most  unlikely  to  obtain 
in  the  Qiiistian  world ;  they  have  no  necessary  con- 
nexion one  with  the  other;  and  yet,  by  '^  lyin^  won- 
ders and  deoeivabl^iess  of  unrighteousness,"  they  have 
obtained,  and  are  fully  maintained  and  boasted  of,  in 
the  Pqpal  Chur^  None  but  the  Spirit  of  God  could 
foresee  and  foretell  sudi  events.  And  by  diese  evi- 
dent sigms  and  tokoks^  of  whidi  the  Spirit  hath  thus 
forewarned  us,  we  may  clearly  discern  the  '^  Apostasy 
of  the  ktta'  days;"  and  learn  to  avoid  such  <<  pro&ne 
and  dd  wives'  fobles,"  being  ^<  nourished  up  rather  in 
die  words  of  foith  and  good  doctrine." 


J-r— 


DISSERTATION  XXIV. 


An  Analysis  of  the  REVELATION  of  St.  John  the 

Divine. 


SECTION  I. 


In  surveying  the  different  religions  and  governments 
of  the  world,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  consider  that 
of  Rome  ;  how  such  a  mystery  of  iniquity,  introdu- 
cing Antichrist  under  the  very  name  of  Christ,  should 
succeed  at  first,  and  prosper  so  long.     Other  heresies 
and  schisms  have  arisen,  and  after  flourishing  mightily 
for  their  day,  have  eventually  withered  and  fallen 
away.     But  for  centuries  hath  Popery  prevailed ;  her 
hierarchs  have  ruled  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
Church, — usurping  the  chief  seat  of  the  western  world, 
— trampling,  in  some  ages,  on  the  very  necks  of  em- 
perors and  kings, — ^and  making  the  lords  of  mankind 
their  vassal  slaves.     So  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
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Chritiian  Rome  has  carried  her  conquests  further  than 
ever  was  done  by  Pagcai  Rome.  Nay,  its  boasted 
Universality  and  perpetuity  are  considered  by  Papists 
tfaemselres  to  warrant  their  claim  to  the  epithet  Ca- 
tholie^  or  uniyersaL 

But  be  it  remembered,  that  all  this  is  nothing  more 
than  what  ^9n&foretM  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy;  even 
that  there  should  be  such  a  power  as  that  of  the  Pope 
of  Rome  in  the  Christian  Church ;  that  it  should  pre- 
vail for  a  season ;  but  that  at  last  it  should  ta\L  This 
has  been  pointed  out,  in  previous  Dissertations  on  the 
prophedes  of  Daniel  and  St  Paul :  but  the  Apoca- 
lypse, or  Revelation  of  St.  John,  contains  more  nume- 
rous and  specifk  ones,  respecting  the  events  of  the 
Church,  from  his  time  to  the  ConsummaticHi  of  the 
mystery  of  God. 

The  allegorical  obscurity  of  this  book  hath  been 
objected  to,  as  an  argimient  against  the  study  thereof; 
and,  indeed,  to  explain  it  fully,  is  not  the  work  of  one 
man,  or  one  age.  But  we  must  remember  it  is  still 
^^the  sure  word  of  prophecy;''  and  no  small  profit 
may  arise,  if  we  study  it,  as  Lord  Bacon  adviseth, 
''  with  great  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  reverence ;''  having 
tliis  caution  on  our  minds,  that  Grod  gave  this,  and 
other  prophedes,  not  to  gratify  men's  curiosity,  by 
enabling  them  to  Jbreknow  things,  and  thus  to  set  ^ 
Jar  prophets;  but  that,  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  words, 
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c^xr  they  mere  fulJiLUd^  they  might  be  interpreted  hy 
the  event;  and  that  His  own  providence — (not  the 
foresight  of  the  interpreters) — might  be  thereby  ma- 
nifested to  the  world."     Not  presuming  to  be  "  wise 
above  what  is  written,"  we  should   rather  consider 
those  prophecies  which  have  been  already  fulfilled, 
than  frame  conjectures  about  what  remain  to  be  so. 
Events  will  continue  to  prove  the  Apocalypse;  and 
this  prophecy  thus  proved  will  open  the  old  prophets ; 
and  all  together  will  illustrate  and  establish  the  True 
Religion.     There  is  already  sufficient  of  it  fulfilled  to 
establish  clearly  God's  'providence ;  and  it  would  be 
leaving  our  subject  incomplete,  if  so  material  a  portion 
of  prophecy  were  omitted,  as  is  contained  in  the  book 
of  Revelation ;  especially  since,  in  the  Spirit's  own 
words,  it  is  recorded,  '^  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth^  and 
they  that  hear^  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep 
diose  things  that  are  written  therein." 


FIRST  CHAPTER. 

The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  show 
unto  his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass ;  and  he  sent 
and  signified  it  by  his  angel  unto  his  servant  John :  2  Who  bare 
record  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  all  things  that  he  saw.  3  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that 
hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things  which  are 
written  therein :  for  the  time  is  at  hand.  4  John  to  the  seven 
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churches  which  are  in  Asia  :  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  him 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come :  and  from  the  seven 
spirits  which  are  before  his  throne ;  6  And  from  Jesus  Christ,  wko 
is  the  iaitfaful  witness,  tmd  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the  prince 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  6  And  hath  made  us  kings  ^^ 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ;  to  him  be  g^ory  and  dominion  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen.  7  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds ;  and 

every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  alto  which  pierced  him :  and  all 
kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him.  Even  so,  Amen. 

8  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  ending,  saith  the  Lord, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty. 

9  I  John,  who  also  am  your  brother,  and  companion  in  tribulatioii, 
and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that 
is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ.    10  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind 
me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet,    1 1  Saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last :  and,  what  thou  seest,  write  in  a  book,  and  send 
it  unto  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia ;  unto  Ephesus,  and  unto 
Smyrna,  and  unto  Pergamos,  and  unto  Thyatira,  and  unto  Sardis, 
and  unto  Philadelphia,  and  unto  Laodicea.    12  And  I  turned  to  see 
the  voice  that  spake  with  me.    And  being  turned,  I  saw  seven  golden 
candlesticks ;     13  And  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  me  like 
unto  the  Son  of  man,  clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and 
girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle.    14  His  head  and  hie  hairs 
were  white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow ;  and  his  eyes  were  as  a  flame 
of  fire ;     16  And  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a 
furnace ;  and  his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.    16  And  he  had 
in  his  right  hand  seven  stars :  and  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two- 
edged  sword :  and  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his 
strength.  17  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead. 
And  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying,  Fear  not ;  I  am  the  first 
and  the  last :     18  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead;  and,  behold,  I 
am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death. 
12  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things  which  are, 
and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter ;  20  The  mystery  of  the  seven 
stars  which  thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden  can- 
dlesticks.   The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches:  and 
the  seven  candlesticks  which  thou  sawest  are  the  seven  churches. 
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The  Book  opens  (verses  !»  2,  3)  with  a  declaration 
of  its  tUkj  "  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  ;'* — its 
tjbjecty  '^  to  fbretel  things  which  should  shortly  begin 
to  be  fulfilled ;" — ^and  of  a  blessing  on  those  who  read, 
hear,  and  attend  to  it  We  next  have  (verses  4,  5,  6) 
its  dedication  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Proconsular 
Asia ;  an  emphatic  benediction  from  the  Three  Persons 
of  die  Trinity ;  and  (verses  7,  8)  a  solemn  preface  as 
to  the  divine  authority  of  Him  who  commissioned 
John  to  write  the  book.  The  next  portion  (verses  9 
to  17)  mentions  the  place  where  it  was  written,  viz. 
Patmos^  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  whither  John 
had  been  banished  for  his  confession  of  the  Gospel,  most 
probably  in  Nero's  reign  \  It  was  vouchsafed  to  him 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  when  his  heart  and  affections  were 
sublimed  by  holy  devotion :  and  the  character  of  the 
vision  was  that  of  Jesus  Christ  (or  an  angel  which 
represented  Him)  appearing  and  moving  amongst  the 
"  seven  golden  candlesticks,"  by  which  were  meant 
the  ^^  Seven  Churches"  of  Asia.  He  was  clothed  in 
glorious  apparel,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  high- 
priest  ;  and  his  general  appearance  accords  with  that 
of  the  Being  in  Daniel's  vision,  (vii.  9 ;  x.  5.)     The 

1  From  a  consideration  of  various  historical  circumstances,  many 
commentators,  however,  consider  that  it  was  written  towards  the  end 
of  Domitian's  reign,  about  twenty- five  years  after  this  period.  (See 
a  subsequent  Note  on  the  sixth  Chapter  and  the  First  Seal.) 

Z.5 
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remaining  portion  (verse  17  to  the  end)  informs  us 
that  St.  John,  overcome  with  the  awful  sight,  fell  down 
senseless,  even  as  Daniel  had  done  on  a  similar  occt- 
sion ;  and  like  him  he  is  encouraged,  and  commanded  to 
**  write  the  things  he  had  seen," — the  things  contained 
in  this  chapter;  and  "  the  things  which  are,** — ^i.  e.  the 
pre»ent  state  of  the  seven  churches,  as  mentioned  m 
the  two  next  chapters ;  and  ^^  the  things  which  shall 
be  hereafter," — i.  e.  thejiiture  events,  which  begin  to 
be  detailed  in  the  fourth  chapter* 


SECOND  AND  THIRD  CHAPTERS. 


1  Unto  die  angel  of  the  church  ofEPHEsus  write;  These  things  says 
he  that  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hai^d,  wha  walketh  in  the 
midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks :  2  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy 
labour,  and  thy  patience,  and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are 
evil :  and  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are 
not,  and  hast  found  them  liars :  3  And  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience, 
and  for  my  name's  sake  hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted.  4  Ne- 
vertheless I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy 
first  love.  5  Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou  art  fiiUen, 
and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee 
quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou 
repent  6  But  this  thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest  the  deeds  of  the  Ni- 
colaitanes,  which  I  also  hate.  7  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  bear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches ;  To  him  that  overcometh  will 
I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradifc 
of  God.  Q  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna  write; 

These  things  saith  the  first  and  the  last,  which  was  dead  and  is  aliw; 
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9  1  know  tby  works,  and  tribulation  and  poverty,  (but  thou  art  ricb) ; 
and  I  know  the  blasphemy  of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are 
not,  but  are  the  synagogue  of  Satan.     10  Fear  none  of  those  things 
which  thou  shalt  suffer :  behold,  the  devil  shall  cast  tome  of  you  into 
prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried,  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days : 
be   thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 
1 1    He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches;   He  that  overcometh    shall  not  be  hurt  of  the   second 
death.  12  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Feroamos  write ; 

These  tlnngs  saith  he  which  hath  the  sharp  sword  with  two  edges ; 
13  I  know  thy  works,  and  where  thou  dwellest,  even  where  Satan's 
seat  is:  and  thou  boldest  fast  my  name,  and  hast  not  denied  my  faith, 
even  in  those  days  wherein  Antipas  was  my  faithful  martyr,  who  was 
slain  among  you,  where  Satan  dwelleth.     14  But  1  have  a  few  things 
ag^ainst  thee,  because  thou  hast  there  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of 
Balaam,  who  taught  Balac  to  cast  a  stumblingblock  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication. 
15  So  hast  thou  also  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes, 
which  thing  I  hate.      16  Repent;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee 
quickly ;  and  will  fight  against  them  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth. 
17  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches ;  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  man* 
na,  and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  writ- 
ten, which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  16  And 
unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Thyatira  write;  These  things  saith 
the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his 
feet  are  like  fine  brass ;     19  1  know  thy  works,  and  charity,  and  ser- 
vice, and  feith,  and  thy  patience,  and  thy  works ;  and  the  last  to  be 
more  than  the  first.    20  Notwithstanding  I  have  a  few  things  against 
thee,  because  thou  sufferest  that  woman  Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself 
a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit  fornica- 
tion, and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols.    21  And  I  gave  her  space 
to  repent  of  her  fornication ;  and  she  repented  not    22  Behold,  I 
¥nll  cast  her  into  a  bed,  and  them  that  commit  adultery  with  her  into 
great  tribulation,  except  they  repent  of  their  deeds.    23  And  I  will 
kill  her  children  with  death  ;  and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I 
am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts :  and  I  will  give  unto 
every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works.    24  But  unto  you  I  say, 
and  unto  the  rest  in  Thyatira,  as  many  as  have  not  this  doctrine,  and 

z  6 
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which  have  not  known  the  depths  of  Satan,  as  they  speak ;  I  will  put 
unto  you  none  other  burden.  25  But  that  which  ye  have  already 
hold  fast  till  I  come.  26  And  he  that  overcometh,  and  keepeth  my 
works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations :  27 
And  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter 
shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers :  even  as  I  received  of  my  Father,  28 
And  I  will  give  him  the  morning  star.  29  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let 
him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 

1  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Sardis  write ;  These  things 
saith  he  that  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven  stars;  1  know 
thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a  name,  that  thou  livest  and  art  dead.  8 
Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  to 
die :  for  I  have  not  found  thy  works  perfect  before  God.  3  Remem- 
ber therefore  how  thou  hast  received  and  heard,  and  hold  fast,  and  re- 
pent If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief, 
and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee.  4  Thou 
hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sardis  which  have  not  defiled  their  garments ; 
and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white :  for  they  are  worthy.  6  He 
that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment ;  and  I 
will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life,  but  I  will  confess  his 
name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his  angels.  6  He  that  hath  an 
ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches.  7  And 

to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Philadelphia  write ;  These  things 
saith  he  that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he 
that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth ;  and  shutteth,  and  no  man  openedi ; 
8  I  know  thy  works :  behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  dooir, 
and  no  man  can  shut  it ;  for  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  bast  kept 
my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name.  9  Behold,  I  will  make  th^OD 
of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  say  they  are  Je?rs,  and  are  not,  but 
do  lie ;  behold,  I  will  make  them  to  come  and  worship  before  thy  feet, 
and  to  know  that  I  have  loved  thee.  10  Because  thou  hast  kept  the 
word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation, 
which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  all  the 
earth.  1 1  Behold  I  come  quickly :  hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no 
man  take  thy  crown.  12  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out :  and  I  will  write  upon  him 
the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  which  it  new 
Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  my  God;  and  IwiU 
write  upon  him  my  new  name.     13  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
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'wrliat  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches.  14  And  unto  the 

angel  of  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans  write ;  These  things  saith  the 
A.inen,  the  £uthful  and  true  witness,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
God ;     15  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  c<dd  nor  hot ;  I 
would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot    16  So  then  because  thou  art  lukewarm, 
and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.     17  Be- 
cause thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need 
of  nothing ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked:     18  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me 
grold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich  ;  and  white  raiment, 
tliat  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do 
not  appear ;  and  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eyesalve,  that  thou  mayest  see. 
19  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten;  be  zealous  therefore, 
aod  repent.    20  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man 
hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup 
with  him,  and  he  with  me.    21  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant 
to  sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set 
down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.    22  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 


These  chapters  contain  the  seven  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia^;  viz  at  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Lao- 
dicea.  They  are  particularly  addressed,  because  they 
were  under  St  John's  more  immediate  inspection ;  he 
constituted  Bishops  over  them;  being,  as  it  were, 
their  Metropolitan,  and  residing  at  Ephesus,  which 
was  the  metropolis  of  Proconsular  Asia,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  the  first  named  of  the  seven.  These  Epis- 
tles have  rather  a  literal  than  a  mystical  meaning,  and 

•  It  is  observable,  that  the  main  subjects  of  this  Book  of  Revela- 
tion are  composed  of  ^even* /—seven  Churches,  seven  Seals,  seven 
Trumpets,  seven  Viab. 
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refer  particularly  to  the  churches  thus  named ;  but  yet 
the  instructive  and  admonitory  matter  they  contain, 
may  well  be  applicable  to  the  Church  in  all  ages; 
they  hold  out  to  us  a  solemn  warning  to  attend  seri- 
ously to  the  improvement  of  our  spiritual  advantages ; 
lest  a  like  punishment  fall  upon  us  for  our  negligence 
and  lukewarmness. 

Ephesus  was  a  noble  city,  the  greatest  emporium 
of  Asia,  and  called  by  Pliny  one  of  its  eyes  ;  Smyrna 
being  the  other.  It  is  now  a  mere  collection  of  mean 
cottages  Bheltered  from  the  weather  by  the  ruins  of 
its  once  mighty  walls ;  and  the  only  church  remaining 
has  been  converted  into  a  Turkish  mosque.  The 
place  itself  contains  only  about  fifty  families  of  Turks, 
without  one  Christian  family  among  them :  strikingly 
fulfilling  the  threat,  that  their  "  candlestick  should  be 
removed  out  of  its  place." 

Smyrna,  once  the  rival,  as  it  were,  of  Ephesus  in 
power  and  opulence,  is  now  a  place  more  celebrated 
for  its  numerous  inhabitants,  than  for  the  splendour  of 
its  buildings,  which  are  rather  mean  and  ruinous: 
amongst  various  Turkish  mosques  and  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, it  has  only  two  Greek  churches,  a  Latin  and 
Armenian  one,  and  one  English  chapel.  The  Christ- 
ians, however,  of  all  nations  and  sects,  are  much  more 
considerable  here,  and  in  better  condition,  than  in  any 
of  the  other    "seven  churches;"  9S  if  the  promise 
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were,  in  some  measure,  fulfilled :  *^  Fear  none  of  these 
things ;  be  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life." 

Pergamos,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Hellespon- 
tic  Mysia,  and  the  seat  of  Attalic  kings,  is  fallen  into 
decay ;  almost  the  whole  is  occupied  by  Turks ;  and 
the  few  Chrktian  fitmilies  are  in  a  very  abject  and 
sordid  condition  of  servitude;  its  once  beautiful 
cathedral  is  now  in  ruins;  and  only  one  solitary 
church  remains,  where  the  service  is  provided  for 
from  the  church  of  Smyrna ;  otherwise,  the  name  of 
Christ  might  be  wholly  forgotten  therein.  And  thu^ 
is  accomplished  the  threat,  that  unless  she  repented, 
^^  He  would  come  quickly  and  fight  against  it" 

Thyatira  has  not  a  single  Christian  church  re- 
maining; not  even  a  vestige  is  to  be  found  of  those  that 
once  adorned  her,  at  a  time  when  she  had  ^^  space 
to  repent  of  her  fornication  and  repented  not^" 

Sardis,  once  the  renowned  capital  of  Croesus  and 
rich  Lydian  kings^  is  sunk  into  a  mean  wretched  vil- 
lage of  clay-built  hovels.  The  very  few  Christians 
here  to  be  found,  are  in  a  state  of  miserable  stupidity 
and  servitude;   without  a  church  or  a  priest  among 

^  It  seems,  from  accounts  of  modem  travellers,  that  the  Christian 
cause  has  somewhat  revived  in  Thyatira ;  and  that  a  church  or  two 
have  again  reared  their  heads  there;  thus  accomplishing  the  latter 
part  of  the  prediction  in  verses  25  and  26. 
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them.      <<Her  works  were  not  found  perfect  before 
God ;"  and  thus  is  she  punished. 

Philadelphia  has  been  preserved  by  God  in  some 
measure  from  the  titter  ruin  wherewith  He  visited  the 
others ;  there  are  about  two  hundred  Christian  fami- 
lies, and  four  churches  therein.  Next  to  Smyrna, 
this  city  has  the  g^reatest  number  of  Christians.  And 
thus,  in  its  comparatively  flourisUng  condition,  l«th 
Christ's  promise  been  fulfilled :  <<  Because  thou  hast 
kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee 
from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall  come  upon 
all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  earth." 

Laodic£a  seems  to  have  been  visited  more  severely 
than  any  other  of  the  seven  churches.  From  being  a 
flourishing  Christian  church,  honourably  mentioned  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  it  has  sunk  down  to  become  utterly 
forsaken  of  men ;  and  is  a  habitation  only  for  wild 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  noxious  vermin.  Some  idea 
of  its  ancient  grandeur  may  be  formed,  from  the  ruins 
of  three  theatres  and  a  circus  that  remain ;  the  latter 
of  them  capable  of  containing  thirty  thousand  specta- 
tors. But  the  pride  of  the  Laodiceans  produced 
careless  lukewarmness ;  and  ^*  because  they  were 
neither  hot  nor  cold,"  Christ  threatened,  *^  I  will  spue 
thee  out  of  my  mouth."  And  sadly  hath  the  threat 
been  fulfilled;  this  once  mother-church  of  sixteen 
bishopricks,  lieth  now  utterly  desolate,  not  having  even 
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stu  anchorite's  cell,  where  God's  name  may  be  in- 
voked ! 

Such  is  the  condition  of  these  once  glorious  and 

flourishing  churches  of  Asia :  affording  both  a  proof 

of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and  a  solemn  warning  to 

Christians  in  general.     We,   who  yet  enjoy  divine 

blessings  and  religious  privileges,  should  tremble  when 

we  consider  these  things,  and  behold  ^^  the  destruction 

the  Lord  hath  brought  upon  the  earth,"  for  the  luke- 

\irarauiess  and  negligence  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

<^  They  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom 

the  ends  of  the  world  are  come :  wherefore,  let  him 

that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 


FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  CHAPTERS. 


1  After  this  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven:  and 
the  fint  voice  which  I  heard  teas  as  it  were  of  a  trumpet  talking 
with  me ;  which  said,  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  things 
which  must  be  hereafter.  2  And  immediately  I  was  in  the  Spirit : 
and,  behold,  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the  throne. 
3  And  he  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stones 
and  ihere  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an 
emerald.  4  And  round  about  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats : 
and  upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white 
raiment ;  and  they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold.  5  And  out  of 
the  throne  proceeded  lightnings  and  thunderings  and  voices :  and  there 
were  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne,  which  are  the 
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tetren  Spiritt  of  God.    6  And  before  the  throne  there  woi  a  lea  of 

gUss  like  aoto  crystal :  mud  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  nood 

•boot  the  throne,  were  four  beasti  full  of  eyes  before  and  behini  7 

And  the  first  beast  wtu  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  beast  like  a  caU, 

and  the  third  beast  had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth  beast tmulikei 

tying  eagle.    8  And  the  four  beasts  had  each  of  them  six  wings  abont 

kbm;  and  tkeg  mere  full  of  eyes  within :  and  they  rest  not  day  and 

night,  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Ahnigbty,  which  was,  and 

is,  and  is  to  come.    9  And  when  those  beasts  give  glory  and  honour 

and  dttnks  to  him  that  sat  on  die  throne,  who  liveth  for  eyer  and  ever, 

10  The  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  him  that  sat  on  tbe 

throne,  and  worship  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their 

crowM  belbre  the  throne,  saying,     11  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to 

receive  glory  and  honour  and  power ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things, 

and  fi>r  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 

1  And  I  saw  in  die  right  hand  ofhim  that  sat  on  the  throne  a  book 

written  within  and  on  the  backside,  sealed  with  seven  seals.  3  And 
I  saw  a  strong  angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice.  Who  is  worthy  to 
open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  diereoff  3  And  no  man  in  hea- 
ven, nor  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open  the  book, 
neidier  to  look  thereon.  4  And  I  wept  much,  because  no  man  wy 
found  worthy  to  open  and  to  read  the  book,  neither  to  look  diereoo. 
5  And  one  of  the  elders  saith  unto  me.  Weep  not:  behold,  tbe  Um 
oi  the  tribe  of  Juda,  the  Root  of  David,  hath  prevailed  to  open  the 
book,  and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof.  6  And  I  bebdd,  and, 

k),  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven  honw 
and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  Seven  Spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  »U 
the  earth.    7  And  he  came  and  took  the  book  out  of  the  righthaod 
of  him  that  sat  upon  the  throne.    6  And  when  he  had  taken  the  book> 
the  four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb, 
having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden   vials  full  of  odoai«» 
which  are  the  prayers  of  saints.    9  And  they  sung  a  new  toagi  «y* 
ing.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof; 
for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  oirtw 
every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nadon ;    10  And  bw 
made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests ;  and  we  shall  reign  on  tbe 
e*rth.  11  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  die  voice  of  nutnf  aoge^ 

round  about  the  throne  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders:  and  the  nvor 
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ber  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands ;  12  Saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.  13  And  every  creature  which  is  in 
heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the 
sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.  14  And  the  four  beasts  said.  Amen. 
And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  and  worshipped  him  that 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever. 


After  this  vision  of  the  things  "  which  are/'  other 
visions  succeed,  of  "  things  which  should  be  hereafter  J' 
These  two  chapters  exhibit  a  sort  of  solemn  prepara-- 
Hon  thereto ;  representing  a  sublime  scenery  in  hea- 
ven, corresponding  to  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  tabernacle  therein.     God 
is  on  a  glorious  throne,  surrounded  by  all  the  awful 
pomp  and  majesty  that  could  strike  upon  the  imagina- 
tion ;  whilst  **  four  beasts"  (or  rather  living  creatures^ 
t^wa,  probably  beings  of  angelic  kind,)  representing 
the  heads  of  congregations  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  are  perpetually  employed  with  the  "  four  and 
twenty  elders"    (representatives,    probably,   of    the 
twenty-four  courses  of  the  Jewish  priests),  in  cele- 
brating the  wondrous  acts  of  God.      Then  a  "book" 
is  introduced,  "written   within   and   without*,"  and 
"  sealed  with  seven  seals,"  referring  to  so  many  signal 

*  Anciently,  books  were  written  on  large  rolls  of  parchment f  which 
were  sometimes  inscribed  on  both  sides,  or  "  within  and  without." 
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periods  of  prophecy.  None  in  heaven  or  earth  were 
qualified  to  open  it ;  that  is,  to  comprehend  and  com- 
municate the  secret  purposes  of  God,  save  the  Son 
OF  God  alone  ;  He  only  was  worthy  to  be  the  inter- 
preter ;  and  His  name  is  therefore  lauded  aud  mag- 
nified by  the  whole  host  of  heaven.  This  sublime 
introduction  gives  a  solemn  importance  and  dignity  to 
the  prophecies  now  to  be  delivered. 


SIXTH  CHAPTER. 

And  I  aw  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  the  Seals,  and  I  heard,  as 
it  were  the  noise  of  thunder,  one  of  the  four  beasts  saying.  Come  and 
aee.  2  And  I  saw,  and  beheld  a  white  horse  i  and  he  that  sat  on  him 
had  a  bow ;  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him :  and  he  went  forth  con- 
querbig,  and  to  conquer.  3  And  when  he  had  opened  the  second 

Seal,  I  heard  the  second  beast  say.  Come  and  see.  4  And  there  went 
out  another  horse  ihat  was  red :  and  power  was  given  to  him  that  sat 
thereon  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and  that  they  should  kiU  one 
another :  and  there  was  given  unto  him  a  great  sword.  5  And 

when  he  had  opened  the  third  Seal,  I  heard  the  third  beast  say.  Come 
and  see.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo  a  black  horse ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him 
had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand.  6  And  I  heard  a  voice  in 

the  midst  of  the  four  beasts  say,  A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and 
three  measures  of  barley  for  a  penny ;  and  see  thou  hurt  not  the  oil 
and  the  wine.  7  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fourth  Seal,  I 

heard  the  voice  of  the  fourth  beast  say,  Come  and  see.  8  And  I  looked, 
and  behold  a  pale  horse :  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death, 
and  Hell  followed  with  him.  And  power  was  given  unto  them  over 
the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and  with  hunger, 
^d  with  death,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  9  And  when 

he  had  opened  the  fifth  Seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of 
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^lieiii  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testunony  which 
t:1iey  held :  10  And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How  long,  O 
Ijord,  h<^y  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them 
that  dweU  on  the  earth  ?  11  And  white  robes  were  given  unto  every 
one  of  them,  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a 
little  season,  until  their  fellow-servants  and  their  brethren,  that  should 
be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled.  12  And  I  beheld 

when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  Seal,  and,  lo,  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake ;  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon 
becMone  as  blood ;  13  And  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the  earth, 
even  as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is  shaken  of  a 
mighty  wind.  14  And  the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is 
rolled  together ;  and  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of 
their  places.  15  And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and 
the  rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,  and  every 
bond  man,  and  every  free  man,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains ;  16  And  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks, 
Fallon  us>  and  bide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb :  17  For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath 
is  come ;  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  1 


The  Seals  are  opened  in  the  order  wherein  the 
events  follow.  The  First  Seal,  or  period  (verses 
1,  fi)j  was  proclaimed  by  the  living  creature  that  was 
like  a  Lion,  and  had  his  station  in  the  east ;  it  has 
reference  to  conquest  The  "  bow/'  the  "  white  horse," 
and  the  "  crown,"  are  emblems  of  victory,  triumph, 
and  royalty.  This  period  seems  to  have  commenced 
with  Vespasian  and  Titus  ;  who,  from  commanding  in 
the  east,  were  advanced  to  the  empire.  They  "  went 
forth  to  conquer ;"  for  they  entirely  conquered  Judea, 
destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  carried  the  Jews  captive  into 
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all  nations \     This  period  continued  until  the  rap 
of  Nerva,  about  twenty-eight  years. 

The  Second  Seal,  or  period  (verses  3,  4),  is  noted 
for  toar  and  daughter;  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  second 
"  living  creature"  like  an  Ox,  stationed  in  the  we^ 
It  commenceth  with  the  emperor  Trajan,  who  came 
from  the  west,  being  a  Spaniard,  and  the  first  foreigDer 
advanced  to  the  imperial  throne.  In  his  reign,  and 
that  of  his  successor,  Adrian,  there  were  horrid  wars 
and  slaughters,  especially  between  the  rebellious  Jews 
and  Romans.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  upwards  oUsH 
a  million  Jews  fell  by  the  sword ;  besides  an  infinite 
number  by  other  casualties  of  the  war,  under  their 
felse  messiah,  Barchochab.  The  "  great  sword,"  and 
«  red  horse,"  are  fit  emblems  of  this  bloody  period, 
which  lasted  about  ninety-five  years. 

The  Third  Seal,  or  period,  (verses  5,  6),  is  charac- 
terized by  the  strict  execution  oi  justice;  and  by  the 

»  Those  who  suppose  this  Book  to  have  been  written  in  Domitwn 
time,  and  subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  adopt  anotn 
interpretation  of  this  Seal;  and  consider  it  as  exhibiting  a  rep'is*^^ 
tion  of  the  person  and  dignity  of  Chrut^  and  of  the  triumph  of  Chnit- 
ianity  over  all  the  powers  of  Paganism.  This,  however,  causes  an  wcw- 
gruity  with  respect  to  the  other  six  Seals,  which  are  generally  »^*^ 
to  be  applicable  to  heathen  Rome.    The  objection,  that  so  *^f^^^ 
an  event  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  should  be  so  sW^^f  "^  . 
at,  as  it  is  in  this  Seal  (supposing  the  Revelation  to  have  been 
Nero's  time),  is  answered  by  the  circumstance,  that  our  Saviour  lu** 
self,  having  delivered  such  copious  predictions  as  to  that  eveoti  wo* 
dered  a  slight  allusion  to  it  sufl^ient  in  this  place. 
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procuring  of  com,  oil,  and  wine.  It  was  proclaimed 
by  the  third  "  living  creature,"  who  was  like  a  Man 
on  a  black  horse ;  and  had  his  station  in  the  south. 
It  commenced  with  Septimius  Severus,  the  emperor, 
who  came  from  Africa ;  he  was  an  enacter  of  just  and 
equal  laws ;  as  was  also  Alexander  Severus,  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  both  of  them  were  no  less  celebrated  for 
the  procuring  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  other  provisions, 
for  the  Roman  people,  when  they  had  experienced 
the  want  of  them.  The  colour  of  the  "  black  horse" 
befits  their  nature  and  name;  and  the  ^^ balances"  are 
the  emblems  of  justice.  This  period  continued  during 
the  Septimian  family,  about  forty-two  years. 

The  Fourth  Seal,  or  period,  (verses  7,  8)  is  distin- 
guished by  a  concurrence  of  evils.  War,  Famine, 
Pestilence,  and  Wild  Beasts.  It  was  proclaimed  by 
the  fourth  "  living  creature,"  which  was  like  an  Ea^le, 
and  had  his  station  in  the  North.  They  are  the  same 
"  four  sore  judgments"  with  which  Ezekiel  threatened 
Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xiv.  21.).  To  «  kill  with  death"  is 
only  an  oriental  metaphor  wherein  pestilence  is  em- 
phatically styled,  death.  These  four  were  to  destroy 
the  fourth  part  of  mankind.  The  image  of  Death 
riding  on  a  pale  horse,  and  Hell  (i.  e.  the  Grave) 
following  with  him  ready  to  swallow  up  the  dead 
corpses,  is  highly  poetical.  Tills  period  commences 
with  Maximin,  who  was   from  the   North,  being  a 
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Thracian ;  and  continues  to  the  time  of  ZHodesian ; 
about  fifty  years*  There  was  not  a  more  cruel  tyrant 
upon  earth  than  Maximin,  and  the  whole  history  of 
him  and  his  successors^  to  Dioclesian,  is  a  continued 
series  of  wars,  murders,  invasions,  rebellions,  and 
violent  deaths  of  Emperors :  the  <^  sword''  was  thus 
glutted ;  and  ^*  the  &mine"  followed  as  usual,  in  the 
train  of  war ;  and  <'  the  pestilence'*  also  as  a  necessary 
consequence ;  whilst  the  *^  wild  beasts"  multiplied  in 
the  places  thus  depopulated  K  The  colour  of  the  pale 
horse  is  well  suited  to  the  sad  mortality  of  this 
period. 

The  Fifih  Seal  or  period  (as  well  as  the  two  other 
succeeding  ones)  has  nothing  connected  with  its  pro- 
clamation, to  determine  from  what  quarter  it  proceeded. 
It  denotes  a  period  of  dreajiful  persecution  of  Christians^ 
who  are  represented  as  ^^  lying  under  the  altar,"  like 
sacrifices  newly  slain,  and  offered  to  God,  crying  aloud 
to  him  for  justice  and  vengeance.  "  White  robes" 
are  given  to  them  as  a  token  of  their  justification  and 
acceptance ;  and  they  are  exhorted  to  <^  rest  for  a 
season,"  in  patience,  till  the  number  of  martyrs  shall 
be  completed ;  and  then  God's  judgments  should  M 
upon  their  persecutors.     This  Seal  is  predictive  of 

'  In  corroboration  of  this,  it  is  recorded  by  Julius  Capitolinus,  that 
000  wolves  entered  a  city  which  had  been  deserted  by  its  inliabitaots» 
and  where  young  Maximin  chanced  at  the  time  to  be. 
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the  tenth  and  last  general  persecution,  which  was 
begun  hy  Dioclesian ;  (A.D.  284)  in  which  ]  7,000 
were  slain  in  thirty  days;  and  which  lasted  neariy 
ten  years.  It  was  indeed  a  most  dreadful  period, 
wherein  the  blood  of  die  martyrs  was  shed  abundantly 
— (in  Egypt  alone  we  read  that  144,000  were  sacri- 
ficed) : — so  that  it  was  truly  designated  "  the  JEra  of 
MartyrsJ* 

The  Sixth  Seal  or  period,  indicates  mighty  Changes 
and  Revolutions;  which,  according  to  the  prophetic 
style,  are  expressed  by  great  commotions  in  the 
earth  and  the  heavens.  The  very  same  images  and 
expressions  are  employed  by  other  prophets,  concern- 
ing the  changes  of  religions  and  governments;  and 
are  therefore  with  equal  fitness  applied  to  the  most 
memorable  Revolution  in  the  world,  viz.,  the  Subver- 
sion of  the  Heathen  Religion,  and  the  Establishment 
of  Christianity,  begun  by  Constantine,  and  completed 
by  his  successors.  Haggai  predicting  Christ's  coming 
speaks  of  the  "  shaking  of  heaven  and  earth."  (ii.  6.) 
Isaiah  prophesying  of  Babylon's  fall,  speaks  of  the 
"heavens  being  rolled  together  as  a  scroll."  &c.  (xxxiv. 
4.)  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  use  similar  figures,  con- 
cerning Judah  and  Egypt  Our  Saviour  (Matt.  xxiv. 
29.)  mentions  the  "  stars  falling  from  heaven  ;" 
meaning  that  the  great  and  mighty  ones  of  the  earth 
should  be  subdued.     Thus  therefore  the  whole  of  this 

A  a 
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de8<aiption  may  be  interpreted  to  imply  the  sigftud 
Conquest  of  ^^  the  Ijomb^  over  all  Ids  Heathen  ene- 
mies, who  flee  as  it  were  in  various  directions  from 
His  presence :  and  the  triumphant  Establishment  of 
Christ's  Religion;  against  which  eventaally  <<none 
should  be  able  to  stand." 


SEVENTH  CHAPTER. 

And  after  diese  things  I  saw  four  angels  standing  on  die  four  coraen 
of  the  earth,  holding  the  four  winds  of  die  eardi,  that  the  wind  should 
not  blow  on  the  earth,  nor  on  die  sea,  nor  on  any  tree.  2  And  I 

saw  another  angel  ascending  firom  the  east,  having  die  seal  of  the 
living  God :  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  die  four  angels,  to  whom 
it  was  given  to  hurt  the  eardi  and  the  sea,  3  Saying,  Hurt  not  die 
earth,  neidier  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of 
our  God  in  their  foreheads.  4  And  I  heard  the  number  of  them 

which  were  sealed :  <md  ikere  were  sealed  an  hundred  and  forty  ami 
four  thousand  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  5  Of  the 
tribe  of  Juda  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Gad  vfere  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  6  Of  the  tribe  of  Aser  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of 
the  tribe  of  Nepthalim  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of 
Manasses  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  7  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  sealed  twelve 
thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  8 
Of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of 
Joseph  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were 
sealed  twelve  thousand.  9  After  this  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great 

multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nadons,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb, 
clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands ;  10  And  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Salvadon  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb.  11  And  all  the  angels  stood  round  about 
the  dirone,  and  about  the  elders  and  the  four  beasts,  and  fell  before 
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€be  throne  on  their  faces,  and  wontiipped  Ood»    12  Saying,  Amen : 

Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and 

power,  and  might,  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  13 

And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  8a3rii^  unto  me,  What  are  these  which 

are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  ?     14  And  I  said 

unto  him.  Sir,  thou  knowest.    And  he  said  to  me,  These  are  they  which 

came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  ilnd  made 

them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.    1 5  Therefore  are  they  before  the 

throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple :  and  he  that 

sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.    16  They  shall  hunger 

no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them, 

nor  any  heat.    17  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 

shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters : 

and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 

This  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  Sixth  Seedy  when  the  Church,  being, 
as  was  just  said,  triumphantly  established,  there  should 
be  a  season  of  Peace  and   Tranquillity ; — such  as  it  is 
well-known  that  she  enjoyed,  in  Constantine^s  time, 
under  the  protection  and  fostering  care  of  the  civil 
powers.      This  is  figuratively  represented    by  the 
^<four  angels  restraining  the  four  winds  from  blow- 
ing;"  when  a  calm  atmosphere  and  halcyon  days 
succeeded  the  former  dreadful  commotions.    During 
this  peaceful  period,   "  the  servants  of  God  were 
to  be  sealed  in  their  foreheads:"  this  implies,  that 
a  great  accession  should  be   made  to  the  Church  ; 
the  converts  at    their  baptism  being  in  primitive 
times   (as  with  us  now)    marked  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on   their  foreheads.     But  as   the  Church 
of  Christ  was  first  formed  out  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
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so  the  Spiritual  Israel  is  first  mentioned  \  Next 
to  them  we  have  ^^  an  innumerable  multitude  of  oS 
nations  and  tongues  clothed  with  white  robes, 
and  palms  in  their  hands ;"  indicating  the  countless 
myriads  of  Gentiles^  who  now  flocked  rapidly  to 
the  Christian  Church;  of  which  the  historians  of 
this  period  relate  striking  examples.  The  <<  palms 
and  robes,"  are  indicative  of  the  victory  they  have 
won  and  the  rest  they  enjoy.  This  period  lasted 
from  Constantine  to  the  end  of  Theodosius'  reign, 
about  seventy  years. 


EIGHTH  CHAPTER. 

And  when  he  had  opened  the  seventh  seal,  there  was  silence  iir 
heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  2  And  I  saw  the  seven 
angels  which  stood  before  God  ;  and  to  them  were  given  seven 
trumpets.  3  And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having 
a  golden  censer ;  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that 
he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar 
which  was  before  the  throne.  4  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  wkiek 
came  with 'the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up  before  God  out  of 
the  angel's  hand.  5.  And  the  angel  took  the  censer,  and  filled  it  widi 
fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  if  into  the  earth :  and  there  were  voices,  and 
thunderings,  and  lightnings,  and  an  earthquake.    6  And  the  seven 

*  The  twelve  tribes  are  not  enumerated  in  this  chapter  in  the  usual 
order  of  Scripture ;  Judah  is  first,  probably  because  from  liim  ^ 
Messiah  sprung ;  Joseph  and  Levi  are  substituted  in  the  place  of  Doa 
and  Ephraim,  because  these  latter  were  the  principal  promoters  of 
Idolatry. 
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angels  wtiich  had  the  seven  trumpets  prepared  themselves  to  sound. 

7  The  first  angel  sounded,  and  there  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled 

with  blood,  and  they  were  cast  upon  the  earth :  and  the  third  part  of 

trees  was  burnt  up,  and  all  green  grass  was  burnt  up.  8  And  the 

second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain  burning  with 

fire  was  cast  into  the  sea :  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood  ; 

9  And  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  which  were  in  the  sea,  and  had 

life,  died ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  ships  were  destroyed.  10  And 

the  third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  great  star  from  heaven, 

burning,  as  it  were  a  lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers, 

and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters ;     11  And  the  name  of  the  star  is 

called  Wormwood :  and  the  third  part  of  the  waters  became  wormwood ; 

and  many  men  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  were  made  bitter. 

12  And  the  fourth  angel  sounded,  and  the  third  part  of  the  sun  was 

smitten,  and  the  third  part  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the 

stars :  so  as  the  third  part  of  them  was  darkened,  and  the  day  shone 

not  for  a  third  part  of  it,  and  the  night  likewise.  13  And  I 

beheld,  and  heard  an  angel  fl3ring  through  the  midst  of  heaven,  saying 

with  a  loud  voice.  Woe,  woe,  woe,  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  by 

reason  of  the  other  voices  of  the  trumpet  of  the  three  angels,  which 

are  yet  to  sound. 

The  Seventh  Seal^  or  period,  with  which  this  Chap- 
ter commences,  is  of  much  longer  duration  than  any 
of  the  previous  ones;  and  comprehends  seven  por- 
tions, distinguished  by  the  sounding  of  Seven 
Trumpets,  by  seven  angels.  At  its  opening, 
(verses  1 — 6.)  "  there  was  silence  in  heaven  for 
half  an  hour,'*  forming  an  interval  or  pause  between 
the  foregoing  and  the  succeeding  Visions ;  and  also 
a  sort  of  solemn  preparation  for  the  signal  events 
to  follow.  Then  offerings  of  incense  are  made,  suc- 
ceeded by  thunderings  and  lightnings.  As  the  Seah 
predicted  the  events  of  the  Roman  Empire,  before  it 
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became    Christian ;    so  these   Trumpets  refer  to  its 
condition  (tftertoards. 

"The  Jhrst  Angd  sounded;^*  (verse  7.)  when  the 
barbarous  Nations,  like  a  storm  of  hail  and  fiie 
mingled  with  blood,  invade  the  Roman  teiritories. 
The  GoihSy  under  Alaric^  seem  chiefly  to  be  denoted 
here;  who,  A.D.  395,  ravaged  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  besieged  Rome ;  and  after  they  had  been  bougbt 
off,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  besieged  it  again  and 
fired  it,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  sparing  (as  Jerome 
saith)  neither  religion  nor  dignity,  nor  age  nor  in- 
fancy ;  destroying  thus  the  "  trees,*'  and  the  "  green 
grass,"  together. 

"  The  Second  Angd  sounded  f*  (verses  8,  9.)  when 
the  Huns  under  Attila^  shook  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western    Empire,   with  deadly  alarm  fi)r  foorteen 
years;  ravaging,  burning,  and  depopulating;  and 
only  being  restrained  from  attacking  Rom^  by  tbe 
promise  of  an  annual    tribute.      Boasting   himself 
to  be  "  the  scourge  of  God,  and  terror  of  men,"  he 
might  well  be  compared  to  a  ^^  great  mountain  burn- 
ing with  fire ;"  and  his  being  cast  into  the  seoy  and 
turning  a  third  part  into    blood,"    prefigures  tb^ 
desolation  brought  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  whidi 
was  considered  as  forming  a  third  part  of  the  then 
known  world, — and  was  thus  as  it  were  changed  into 
blood. 
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•*  The  Third  Angel  sounded  f*  (verses  10, 11.)  when 

the  Vandals  and  Moors^  under  Genseric  from  Africa, 

assailed  the  Empire,  A.D.  455;   and  marching  to 

Rome,  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  them  from  the  desertion 

of  its  inhabitants.    Being  abandoned  to  the  soldiers 

for    plunder,    all    the    houses,    palaces,    and    even 

dmrches  were  stripped  and  despoiled ;  and  the  State 

itself  sadly  debilitated.     Well  might  the  causer  t)f 

the  bitterness  of  these  times  be  designated  as  the 

**  star  Wormwood." 

**  The  Fourth  Angel  sounded  ;*^  (verse  12.)  when  the 
Hendij  under  Odoacer^  A.D.  476,  put  an  end  to  the 
very  name  of  the  Western  Empire,  already  so  weak- 
ened ;  and  stripping  Monyllus  of  the  imperial  robes, 
caused  Odoacer  to  be  proclaimed   King  of  Italy. 
Thus  the  <^  third  part  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars," 
that  is,  the  chief  lights  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were 
darkened*    The  "  lesser  lights"  remained  for  a  time ; 
the  senate  and  consuls  and  lower  magistrates  being 
permitted  to  continue ;  but  in  556,  all  were  entirely 
abolished ;  and  Longinus  was  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Justin  II.   to  govern  with  absolute  authority.     He 
parcelled  out  the  provinces  into  Dukedoms  ;    and 
fixed   his    residence    at    Ravenna,   under   the  title 
of  Exarch    thereof.     And    thus   Rome,  once    the 
Empress  of  the  World,  was  reduced  to  an  insignifi- 
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cant  Dakedom,  and  made  a  tributary  province  to 

Ravenna^  which  she  once  used  to  rule. 

•  

The  foregoing  Trumpets  relate  to  the  down£edl  of 
the  Western  Empire.  The  two  next  regard  that  of 
{lie  Eastern  one;  and  the  concluding  verse,  (13)  by 
introducing  an  angel  uttering  loud  exclamations  of 
<<  fVoe"  fixes  our  attention  to  what  follows  in  the 


NINTH  CHAPTER. 

And  the  fifth  angel  sounded,  and  I  saw  a  star  hU  from  heaven  unto 
the  earth :  and  to  him  was  given  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit.  2 
And  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit ;  and  there  arose  a  smoke  out  of 
the  pit|  as  the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace ;  and  the  sun  and  the  air 
were  darkened  by  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit.  8  And  there  came 
out  of  the  smoke  locusts  upon  the  earth :  and  unto  them  was  given 
Dower,  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power.  4  And  it  was  com- 
manded them  that  they  should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither 
any  green  thing,  neither  any  tree ;  but  only  those  men  which  have  not 
the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads.  5  And  to  them  it  was  given  that 
they  should  not  kill  them,  but  that  they  should  be  tormented  five 
months ;  and  their  torment  was  as  the  torment  of  a  scorpion  when  he 
striketh  a  man.  6  And  in  those  days  shall  men  seek  death,  and  shall 
not  find  it ;  and  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death  shall  flee  firom  them.  7 
And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses  prepared  unto 
battle ;  and  on  their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns  like  gold,  and 
their  faces  were  as  the  faces  of  men.  8  And  they  had  hair  as  the  hair 
of  women,  and  their  teeth  were  as  tfie  teeth  of  lions.  9  And  they 
had  breastplates,  as  it  were  breastplates  of  iron ;  and  the  sound  of 
their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  running  to. 
battle.  10  And  they  had  tails  like  unto  scorpions,  and  there  were 
stings  in  their  tails:  and  their  power  was  to  hurt  men  five  months 
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1 1  And  they  had  a  king  over  them,  which  it  the  angel  of  the  bottom- 
less  pit,  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the 
Greek  tongue  hath  his  name  ApoUyon.  12  One  to^  is  past ;  and, 
beholdy  there  come  two  woes  more  hereafter.  13  And  the  sixth 

ang^l  sounded,  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  four  horns  of  the  golden 
altar  which  is  before  God,  14  Sa3ring  to  the  sixth  angel  which  had 
the  trumpet,  Loose  the  four  angels  which  are  bound  in  the  great  river 
Euphrates.  15  And  the  four  angels  were  loosed,  which  were  prepared 
for  an  hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year,  for  to  slay  the  third  part 
of  men.  16  And  the  number  of  the  army  of  the  horsemen  were 

two  hundred  thousand  thousand ;  and  I  heard  the  number  of  them. 
1 7  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses  in  the  vision,  and  them  that  sat  on  them, 
having  breastplates  of  fire,  and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone :  and  the 
heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the  heads  of  lions ;  and  out  of  their 
mouths  issued  fire  and  smoke  and  brimstone.  18  By  these  three  was 
the  third  part  of  men  killed,  by  the  fire,  and  by  the  smoke,  and  by 
the  brimstone,  which  issued  out  of  their  mouths.  19  For  their  power 
is  in  their  mouth  and  in  their  tails ;  for  their  tails  were  like  unto 
serpents,  and  had  heads,  and  with  them  they  do  hurt  20  And 

the  rest  of  the  men  which  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues,  yet  re- 
pented  not  of  the  works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not  worship 
devib,  and  idols  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  stone,  and  of 
wood ;  which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk.  21  Neither  re- 
pented they  of  their  murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor  of  their  for- 
nication, nor  of  their  thefts. 

The  ^* Fifth  Angel  sounded;''  (verses  1,  2,  3.) 
when  that  false  Prophet,  Mohammed,  set  up  his 
religion,  that  filled  the  world  with  darkness  and  error. 
He  was  as  "  a  star  fallen  from  heaven,"  that  "  opened 
the  bottomless  pit,  from  whence  a  smoke  arose,  that 
darkened  the  sun  and  air."  His  Arab  followers  too, 
are  appositely  assimilated  to  locusts^  from  their  great 
numbers,  and  because  they  sprung  from  a  country  of 
locusts.    The   countries  they  chiefly  overran,  were 
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those  who  had  lapsed  into  Saints'-worship,  or  Image- 
worship,  and  who  thus  had  lost  the  true  ^^  seal  of  God 
in  their  foreheads ;"    it  was  indeed  their  pretext  to 
chastise  them  for  it,  and  to  re-establish  the  Unity  of 
God.     And  it  corroborates  this  view,  that  when   the 
Saracens  went  against  such  nations  as  the  Waldenses 
and  AlbiffenseSy  who  were  free  from  this  corrupt  reli* 
gious  worship,  they  were  defeated  on  various  occa- 
sions.    Though  however,   they  were  to  "  torment" 
idolatrous  Christians,  they  were  ^^  not  to  kill''  them  ; 
their  power  was  limited,  to  chastise  and  sorely  perse- 
cute, but  not  to  extirpate  utterly.     They  besieged 
Constantinople,  and  plundered  Rome,  but  could  not 
make  themselves  masters  of  either  of  those  Capitals. 
Their  characteristics,  such  as  teeth,  strings,  and  hair, 
&c.  answer  to  the  character  of  the  Saracens ;  fierce^ 
and  sharp,  and  having  their  hair  plaited  as  women ; 
whilst  the  "crowns"  denote  the  vast  number  of  king- 
doms, that  they  should  subdue ;  all  which  was  fiilly 
brought  to  pass  in  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Moham- 
medan Princes.    (See  Dissertation  11.)     Their  king's 
name  was  Abaddon  in  Hebrew,  or  ApoUyon  in  Greek : 
each  implying  a  Destroyer.     The  duration  of  their 
power  was  to  be  **  five  months :"  i.  e.  most  probably, 
prophetic  months^  or  five  times  thirty  prophetic  days, 
making  150  common  years.     Within  this  period  it 
was,   that  the   Saracens  made  their  principal  con- 
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quests  *,  viz.,  from  612,  when  Mahommed  first 
*«  opened  the  bottomless  pit,"  to  762,  when  Caliph 
Almansor  built  Bagdad  as  the  seat  of  his  empire, 
calling  it  the  City  of  Peace.  Syria,  Persia,  India 
great  part  of  Asia;  Egypt;  great  part  of  Africa; 
Spain,  and  many  parts  of  Europe,  had  during  this 
interval  bowed  beneath  the  Saracen  yoke. 

This  concludes  **  One  Woe ;"  and  "  two  more"  are 
predicted  separately  to  follow  at  intervals. 

The   **  sixth  angel  sounded ;"  when  the  "  four  an- 
gels,"— ^i.  e.  four  leaders  of  the  Turks  or  Othmans, 
under  Ortogrul  the  Third,  with  his  sons  Condoz^  Sam- 
hvni^    and  Othman  (from  whom  they  derived  their 
name  of  Othmans,  or  Ottomans),  were  "  loosed"  from 
Aie  check  in  which  the  European  crusading  Christ- 
ians had  held  them,  settled  in  Armenia;  and  extend- 
ing their  conquests,  spread  themselves  far  and  wide. 
Othman,  succeeding  his  father,  founded  a  new  empire 
of  Turks  or  Othmans.     To  them  power  was  given,  to 
day  « the  third  part  of  men,"  viz.  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  East     It  had  been  cruelly  "hurt"  under  the 
fifth  trumpet ;  and  here,  under  the  sixth,  it  was  to  be 
"  slain,"  or  utterly  destroyed.     Accordingly,  the  Oth- 

'  Some  suppose  that  only  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  natural  habits  of 
the  locusts ;  and  that  as  those  animals  do  hurt  only  in  the  five  summer 
monthsi  so  the  Saracens  used  to  make  their  warlike  incursions  in  the 
summer,  and  retreat  again  in  the  winter. 
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mans  gradually  conquered  aU  Asia  Minor,  Syiu^ 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Thrace,  Macedon,  Greece,  and  all 
the  countries  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Greek 
or  Eastern  Csesars;  and  subjugated  them  to  theb 
dominion.  The  time  in  which  they  were  to  acwwa- 
plish  this,  was  to  be  <<  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  and  a 
year,"  Now,  taken  according  to  prophetic  computa- 
tion, of  a  day  for  a  common  year^  this  period  will  be 
three  hundred  and  ninety-one  years  and  fifteen  days. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  ^rst  conquest  of  the 
Othmans  over  the  Christians  was  the  capture  ol 
Kutahi  from  the  Greeks,  A.D.  1281 ;  and  the  lati 
was  that  of  Kameniec  from  the  Poles,  A.D.  1672^— 
just  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  years.  They  have 
had,  indeed,  wars  with  Christians  since ;  but  hare  not 
actually  subdued  any  new  state  of  Christendom,  9m 
probably  nerer  will :  for  the  Othman  state  has  been 
evidently  on  the  decay  for  a  long  time. 

The  prediction  as  to  their  numbers  (literally  myn*^ 
of  myriads),  and  their  description^  viz.  "horsemen, 
with  "  breas^lates  of  fire,  hyacinth  and  brimstoner 
was  fulfilled  in  the  immense  armies  (on  one  occasion^ 
nearly  half  a  million),  chiefly  of  cavalry,  thai  tke 
Othmans  brought  into  the  field ;  and  in  their  costuJiH 
of  scarlet,  blue,  and  yeUow.     And  when  it  is  said  that 
^^  out  of  their  mouths  issued  fire,  smoke  and  brimstone,'* 
"^ere  is  manifest  allusion  to  the  use  of  gunpowder, 
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which  was  invented  in  the  period  of  this  trumpet. 
Their  *<  hurting  by  their  tails,"  seems  to  imply  the 
greater  evils  they  drew  after  them,  by  their  pernicious 
doctrinesy  than  by  their  conquests. 

**  The  rest  of  the  men  who  were  not  killed,  and  yet 
repented  not  of  their  demon-worship  and  idolatry," 
are  manifestly  the  Westerfi  or  Ltztin  Church,  which 
(when  the  Eastern  or  Greek  one  was  thus  sorely 
oppressed,  by  these  <<  first  and  second  woes"  of  Sara- 
cens and  Othmans)  did  not  take  warning  ;  but  conti- 
nued its  idolatrous  practices  and  impostures,  and 
therefore  on  it  should  the  <<  third  woe"  fall. 


TENTH  CHAPTER. 

And  I  saw  another  mighty  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  clothed 
with  a  cloud :  and  a  rainbow  w€u  upon  his  head,  and  his  face  wa$  as  it 
were  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire.  2  And  he  had  in  his 
hand  a  little  book  open :  and  he  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  hit 
left  foot  on  the  earth.  3  And  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  as  when  a  lion 
roareth :  and  when  he  had  cried,  seven  thunders  uttered  their  voices. 
4  And  when  the  seven  thunders  had  uttered  their  voices,  I  was 
about  to  write ;  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me, 
Seal  up  those  things  which  the  seven  thunders  uttered,  and  write 
them  not.  5  And  the  angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and 
upon  the  earth  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  6  And  sware  by  him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  who  created  heaven,  and  the  things  that 
therein  are,  and  the  earth,  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the 
sea,  and  the  things  which  are  therein,  that  there  should  be  time  no 
longer :  7  But  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  when 
he  shall  begin  to  sound,  the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished,  as 
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he  hath  declared  to  his  senranta  die  prophets.  8  And  the  voice 

which  I  heard  from  heaven  spake  unto  me  again,  and  said.  Go  amd 
take  the  little  book  which  is  open  in  the  hand  of  the  angel  which 
standeth  upon  die  sea  and  upon  the  eardL  9  And  I  went  unto  die 
angel,  and  said  unto  him,  Give  me  die  litde  book.  And  he  said  unto 
me,  Take  it,  and  eat  it  up :  and  it  shall  make  thy  belly  bitter,  bat  it 
shall  be  in  thy  mouth  sweet  as  honey.  10  And  I  took  the  Httle  book 
out  of  the  angel's  hand,  and  ate  it  up ;  and  it  was  in  my  mooth  sweet 
as  honey :  and  as  soon  as  I  had  eaten  it,  my  belly  was  bitter.  11  And 
he  said  unto  me.  Thou  must  prophesy  again  before  many  pec^les,  and 
nationsi  and  tongfues,  and  kings. 

The  prophecies  of  events  to  be£all  the  Western 
Church  are  now  commenced.     Previously,  however, 
the  prophet  is  consoled  by  a  sublime  preparatory  visioo 
of  an  angel  with  ^^  a  little  book**  (fiiPXiaf^iSiov)  in  his 
hand ;  which  was  a  sort  of  codicil  to  the  larger  <<book^ 
(/3e/3Xeov)  mentioned  before ;  and  properly  belongs  to 
the  sixth  trumpet,  describing  the  state  of  the  Western 
Church.     It  includes  the  whole  of  the  present  chapter, 
and  the  first  fourteen   verses   of   the  next.      And 
whereas  St  John  was  forbidden  to  record  what  the 
seven  <<  thunders'*  uttered,  implpng  that  the  events 
connected  with  them  were  not  to  be  revealed;  on  the 
contrary,  this  little   <<book"  was  open,  so  that  all 
people,  nations,  kings,  and  tongues,  might  know  its 
contents.     The  ^^  eating  it  up,"  and  the  <<  sweet  and 
bitter  tastes*'  that  followed,  imply  the  Evangelist's 
considerate  digesting  of  its  contents,  which  he  was  to 
** prophesy,"  or  publish,  to  all  nations;  and  which 
would  bring  mingled  sensations  to  himself  of  joy  and 
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sorrow, — joy  for  the  glorious  enlargement  of  Christ's 
Church,  that  should  take  place  eventually^  though  the 
*^  time  should  not  be  ye^^;"  and  sorrow  for  its  subse- 
quent corruptions  and  idolatries.  All,  however,  is 
predicted  to  have  a  happy  termination  imder  the 
seventh  trumpet 
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And  there  was  given  me  a  reed  like  unto  a  rod :  and  the  angel 
ttood,  saying,  Rise,  and  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and 
them  that  worship  therein.  2  But  the  court  which  is  without  the 
temple  leave  out,  and  measure  it  not ;  for  it  is  given  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles :  and  the  holy  city  shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty  and  two 
months.  3  And  I  will  give  power  unto  my  two  witnesses,  and  they 
shall  prophesy  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days,  clothed 
in  sackcloth.  4  These  are  the  two  olive  trees,  and  the  two  can- 

dlesticks standing  before  the  God  of  the  earth.  5  And  if  any  man 
will  hurt  them,  fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth,  and  devoureth  their 
enemies :  and  if  any  man  will  hurt  them,  he  must  in  this  manner  be 
killed.  6  These  have  power  to  shut  heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in  the 
days  of  their  prophecy :  and  have  power  over  waters  to  turn  them 
to  blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all  plagues,  as  often  as  they 
wiU.  7  And  when  they  shall  have  finished  their  testimony,  the 

beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  shall  make  war  against 
them,  and  shall  overcome  them,  and  kiU  them.  8  And  their  dead 
bodies  ihaU  lie  in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Eg3^t,  where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified.  9  And  they 
of  the  people  and  kindreds  and  tongfues  and  nations  shall  see  their 

'  This  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage,  on  xpovoc  ovk 
lorai  fri. 
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dead  bodies  three  days  and  an  ha]^  and  shall  not  suffer  their  dead 
bodies  to  be  put  in  graves.  10  And  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth 
shall  rejoice  oyer  them,  and  make  merry,  and  shall  send  gifts  one  to 
another ;  becaose  these  two  prophets  tormented  them  that  dwelt  on  die 
earth .  1 1  And  after  three  days  and  an  half  the  Spirit  of  life  from 

God  entered  into  them,  and  they  stood  upon  their  feet ;  and  great  fear 
fell  upon  them  which  saw  them.  12  And '  they  heard  a  great  voice 
ftvm  heaven  saying  unto  them,  Come  up  hither.  And  they  ascended 
up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud;  and  their  enemies  beheld  them.  13  And 
the  same  hour  was  there  a  g^reat  earthquake,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the 
city  fell,  and  in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of  men  seven  thousand :  and 
the  remnant  were  afi&ighted,  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven. 
14  The  second  woe  is  past;  aitdt  behold,  the  third  woe  cometh 
quickly.  15  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded ;  and  there  were 

great  voices  in  heaven,  saying.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever,  16  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  which  sat  before 
God  on  their  seats,  fell  upon  their  faces  and  worshipped  God,  17 
Saying,  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  art,  and 
wast,  and  art  to  come;  because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great 
power,  and  hast  reigned.  18  And  the  nations  were  angry,  and  thy 
wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should  be  judged, 
and  that  thou  shouldest  give  reward  unto  thy  servants  the  prophets, 
and  to  the  saints,  and  them  that  fear  thy  name,  small  and  great ;  and 
shouldest  destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth. 

The  first  fourteen  verses  contain  the  prophetic 
statements.  The  direction  to  measure  the  inner  covrt^ 
or  <<  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and  them  who 
worship  therein,"  implies  that,  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  to  which  the  prophecy  refers,  there  should 
be  a  number  of  true  Christians,  conformed  to  the  rule 
of  God's  word,  and  over  whom  His  providence  should 
extend.  But  the  outer  court  (which  implies  by  far 
the  greater^  part)  "  was  left  out,**  as  being  in  posses^ 
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sion  of  mere  nominal  Christians,  that  were  Gentiles  in 
worship  and  practice ;  and  that  should  profane  it 
with  heathenish  superstition  and  idolatry ;  and  ^^  tread 
under  foof*  the  Church  of  Christ,  "forty  and  two 
months." 

But  God  should  raise  up  faithful  "  Witnesses,"  to 
protest  against  these  corruptions^.  Of  these  witnesses^ 
there  should  be  a  small  yet  competent  number;  "two" 
being  assigned,  probably  because  it  is  the  number 
required  by  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  to  establish  a 
&et.  (Deut  xix.  15;  Matt,  xviii.  16.)  They  should 
not  be  discouraged  by  persecution ;  but  though 
"  clothed  in  sackcloth,"  should  "  prophesy"  or  preach 
the  sincere  word  of  God,  and  protest  against  reigning 
corruptions  for  "  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  three- 
score days;"  or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  as 
was  before  predicted  by  Daniel  (Dissertation  XIV.), 
with  respect  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  These  two 
Witnesses^  therefore,  must  evidently  mean  a  secession 
of  faithful  men  and  churches  in  following  ages. 

A  character  is  given  of  these  witnesses,  and  of  the 
power  and  effects  of  their  preaching.  Their  being 
assimilated  to  the  "two  olive  trees  and  the  two  candle- 
sticks," implies  that,  like  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua 
(Zech.  iv.)  they  should  be  the  instructors  and  enlight- 

'  Hence  there  were  Protestants  virtually,  long  before  the  name  came 
into  actual  use. 
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eners  of  the  Chiircb.  The  <<  fire  proceeding  im 
their  moaths^  is  symbolical  of  dieir  denimciatioDS  of 
Dhrine  vengeance  on  the  corrupters  of  true  rdigion. 
Their  power  <<  to  shat  heaven  that  it  rain  not,"  loay 
imply  the  withholding-  of  the  grace  from  heaven  from 
those  who  despise  them.  They  may  be  said  (as  is 
usual  in  Scripture  phrase)  to  smite  the  earth  "with 
aU  pUigues,^  when  they  denounce  such  things  to 
happen. 

We  have  next  a  prediction  of  what  shall  befell  these 
witnesses  at  the  latter  end  of  their  ministry,  when 
•«  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  abyss,"—!,  c. 
the  t)rrannical  power  of  Rome, — «*  shall  overcome  and 
kill  them.''    They  shall  be  utterly  subdoed,  and  po- 
litically dead,  if  not  naturally  so  :  and  in  this  abject 
state  shall  they  lie  in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  or  m 
some    place    which  is  under  Rome's  jurisdiction^- 
(called  here  Sodomy  for  its  corruption  of  nuumers,  and 
JEffyptj  for  its  cruel  oppression  of  God's  fidthfcl  peo- 
ple,)— and  in  which  also  "  our  Lord  was  crudfiei 
spirituaUy  ;  being  crucified  afresh  in  the  sufferizi^  d 
His  Martyrs.     Their  dead  bodies  were  not  to  have 
the  privilege  of  burial;  a  common  case  with  protean 
ants  in  popish  countries ;  and  their  enemies  were  t» 
rejoice,  and  send  « gifts"  of  congratulation  to  ead 
other,  over  the  destruction  of  those,  whose  life  and 
<loctrine  had  been  a  continual  torment  to  them.   But 
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■_  after  three  and  a  half  (prophetic)  days,"  they  were 

<  >   ^^  ascend  up  to  heaven ;"  i.  e.  be  restored  again, 

-nd  be  raised  to  greater  glory,  by  a  ^' great  voice 

rom  heaven.'^    And  then  ^<  a  great  earthquake,''  that 

.js,  great  commotions  shall  take  place;  and  a  ^^ tenth 

part  of  the  city  shall  fiJl,"  as  a  precursor  of  a  still  more 

universal  fall ;  and  ^^  seven  thousand  shall  be  slain ;" 

and  the  remainder  in  their  fright  acknowledge  the 

great  power  of  God. 

There  have  been  various  interpretations  and  opi- 
nions respecting  this  prophecy ;  different  persons  re- 
ferring its  accomplishment  to  different  periods,  and 
circumstances,  already  pagt.     But  though  there  may 
be  some  points  of  resemblance  between  the  events  of 
those  periods  and  the  prediction,  yet  on  the  whole  it 
seems  clear,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  prophecy  re- 
lating to  the  witnesses^  remains  yet  to  be  fiilfilled.     It 
may  please  Providence,  indeed,  so  to  dispose  events, 
that  the  afflictions  of  the  Church  at  different  periods 
should  run,  as  it  were,  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  that 
the  former  efforts  of  that  persecuting  power,  called 
"  the  Beast,"  may  be  a  sort  of  type  and  figure  of  his 
last  and  greatest  effort.     But  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  aU  shall  be  literally  accomplished^  when  the  Vials 
of  God's  wrath  shall  be  poured  upon  men,  (ch.  16.) 
for  having  so  long  resisted  the  testimony  of    His 
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WitneMes.  We  are  still  living  under  tlie  Sath 
Trumpet;  and  the  empire  of  the  Othmans  is  still 
tMbnttaig ;  "the  Beast "  is  still  reigning,  the  witoeses 
Me  atill  in  varinim  nbuv-n  UjdHiiinn  in  sackcloth,    it 
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:^egan  to  be  established,  and  when,  therefore,  ^^the 
Beast "  began  to  reign,  and  the  witnesses  thereupon 
'  *  to  prophesy  in  sackcloth,"  down  to  the  Refor- 
!WATiON  in  the  sixteenth  century ; — there  ?iave  always 
^een  true  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  maintained 
2Uid  publicly  avowed  doctrines,  contrary  to  those 
maintained  by  the  Pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  council  of  334  Bishops 

ait  Constantinople,  and  again  at  Frankfort,  another  of 

Tipwards  of  300,  solemnly  declared  against  Transub* 

stantiation  and  Image  worship.     Even  through  the 

darkest  season,  viz.  in  the  tenth  century,  there  were 

some   stars  appearing  in   the  horizon;   and  in   the 

twelfth,   the  dawn   of  Reformation  began    to  show 

itself,  chiefly  amongst  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses ; 

it  shone  more  brightly  in  the  fourteenth,  through  the 

zeal  and  learning  of  Wicliffe ;  it  spread  its  rays  still 

more  widely  in  the  fifteenth,  under  the  Martyrs  John 

Htiss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  ;  and  attained  meridian 

lustre,  as  it  were,   in   the   sixteenth  (1517),   when 

Luther,  by  publicly  and  manfully  proclaiming  against 

the  corruptions  of  Popery,  gave  a  shock  to  the  power 

and  dominion  of  ^^  the  Beast,"  from  which  it  has  never 

yet  recovered.     So  that,  when  it  is  presumptuously 

asked,  "Where  was  your  religion  before  Luther?" 

we  may  confidently  reply  that  "  it  was  in  the  hearts 
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and  liva  of  many  fiutUril  witnesses  of  Jesus  Chat, 
in  eroy  age  of  His  Churcli :"  and  abore  all,  "  it  wn 
always  tit  du  Bible,  which  is  the  only  religion  cf 
Protestants." 

[Here  die  oontents  of  the  "  little  book  "  terminate, 
and  the  general  subject,  which  was  interrupted  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  chapter,  is  now  resamed.J 

« Tlu  StvemUt  Jagd  Bounded."  (vs.  15  to  19.) 
The  seventh  trumpet  is  the  last  or  third  vwe-tnanpet; 
the  fifth  trumpet  (ch.  9.  t.  1.)  being  the  first  woe; 
the  sixth  (v.  IS.),  the  second  woe ;  and  the  ^10- 
Xm^Siov,  <nr  "  tit^  book,"  being  a  sort  of  e^qxndijc 
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he  Apostle's  days  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  all  to- 
gether forming  a  chain,  whereof  one  link  depends  upon 
md  supports  another ;  and  each  helping  to  clear  up 
md  illustrate  the  other. 


DISSERTATION  XXV. 


Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 


SECTION    II. 

TWELFTH  CHAPTER. 

[19  And  the  temple  of  Ood  was  opened  in  heaven,  and  there  wis 
seen  in  his  temple  the  ark  of  his  testament :  and  there  were  light- 
nings, and  voices,  and  thunderings,  and  an  earthquake,  and  great 
haiL]  And  there  appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven ;  a  wcmian 

clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head 
a  crown  of  twelve  stars.    2  And  she  being  with  child  cried,  travailing 
in  birth,  and  pained  to  be  delivered.     3  And  there  appeared  another 
wonder  in  heaven ;  and  behold  a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven  headi 
and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads.    4  And  his  tail  drew 
the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth : 
and  the  dragon  stood  before  the  woman  which  was  ready  to  be  de- 
livered, for  to  devour  her  child  as  soon  as  it  was  bom.    5  And  she 
brought  forth  a  man  child,  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  o( 
iron:  and  her  child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  his  tfarooe. 
6  And  the  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  hath  a  place 
prepared  of  God,  that  they  should  feed  her  there  a  thousand  two  hun- 
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id  and  threescore  days.  7  And  there  was  war  in  heaven : 

ichael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon 
ight  and  his  angels,  ^  And  preailed  n  ot ;  neither  was  their  place 
ind  any  more  in  heaven.  0  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out, 
It  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the 
lole  world:  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast 
t  with  him.  10  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  saying  in  heaven,  Now 
;ome  salvation,  and  strength^  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the 
wer  of  his  Christ :  for  the  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down, 
ich  accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night.  11  And  they 
ercame  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their 
ttimony ;  and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.  12  There- 
•e  rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and  ye  that  dwell  in  them.  Woe  to  the 

labitants  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea !  for  the  devil  is  come  down 
to  you,  having  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a 
3rt  time.  13  And  when  the  dragon  saw  that  he  was  cast  unto  the 
rth,  be  persecuted  the  woman  which  brought  forth  the  man  child. 

And  to  the  woman  were  given  two  wings  of  a  great  eagle,  that  she 
ght  fly  into  the  wilderness,  into  her  place,  where  she  is  nourished 
'  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  from  the  face  of  the  serpent 

And  the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood  after  the 
man,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of  the  flood. 

And  the  earth  helped  the  woman,  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth, 

i  swallowed  up  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth. 

And  the  dragon  was  wroth  with  the  woman,  and  went  to  make 

r  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed,  which  keep  the  commandments  of 

d,  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ. 

iiE  Second  Part  of  the  Revelation  is  a  sort  of  Sup- 
EMENT  to  the  First  Part;  and  is  intended  to  eluci- 
^  and  dilate  upon  several  particulars  which  had  been 
t  briefly  hinted  at,  or  obscurely  expressed  therein ; 
re  especially  with  reference  to  the  events  connected 
h  the  three  last  Trumpets,  distinguished  as  the 
ye  Trumpets, 
^fter  a  description  in  this  verse,  as  to  the  manner 

Bb 
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in  which  the  heaven  was  opened  to  the  prophet^s 
view,  somewhat  similar  to  the  account  before,  (cL  iy. 
1,  2.)  St  John  resumes  his  subjectfrom  the  hegirmngi 
and  he  represents  the  Church  (v.  1  to  7.)  as  a  woman 
bearing  children  unto  Christ  The  pains  of  travail 
metaphorically  represent  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  amidst  long  continued  persecutions;  these 
were  stirred  up  by  the  "great  red  dragon,"  i,  e.  by 
Satan  and  his  instruments,  of  which  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, "  the  third  part  of  the  world,**  was  the  cbie^  as 
the  attributes  thereof  plainly  imply.  The  "seven 
hecLds^*  with  "seven  crowns,''  and  the  **  ten  hinmsj** 
typify  the  seven  hilk  on  which  Rome  was  built; 
and  the  seven  forms  of  government  which  succes- 
sively prevailed  there,  and  the  ten  kingdoms  into  which 
it  was  divided.  "  He  stood  before  the  woman  to  de- 
vour her  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born ;"  even  as  the 
Roman  powers  kept  a  watchful  eye  against  Christians 
from  the  beginning.  She,  however,  "  brought  forth 
a  man  child,  which  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod 
of  iron."  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  Emperor, 
seems  to  be  here  intended;  against  whom  many 
snares  were  laid;  but  by  God's  providence  he  es- 
caped, and  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Rome,  called 
here  the  "  throne  of  God,"  because,  probably,  it  was 
so  ordained  of  God.  His  subjugation  of  the  Scythians, 
and  various   other  hitherto   unconquered  barbarous 

7 
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itioDS,  may  be  typified  by  his  "  ruling  with  a  rod 

iron."  The  flight  of  the  woman  is  here  proleptical : 
her  events  will  intervene ;  but  the  prophet,  before 

passes  on  to  those  new  subjects,  anticipates  some- 
lat,  and  gives  a  kind  of  general  account  of  what 
ppened  to  the  woman  afterwards  '. 
[n  the  next  six  verses  {7  to  13)  is  a  representation 
the  struggles  and  contentions  between  the  Christian 
I  heathen  religion ;  wherein  the  good  angels,  ^^  sent 
;h  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,"  are  the 
isible  agents  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Devil  and 
evil  agents  on  the  other ;  whilst  the  visible  actors 
;he  cause  of  Christianity  were  the  believing  empe- 
,  ministers,  martyrs,  and  confessors;  and  their 
3nents  the  persecuting  emperors,  heathen  magis- 
}s,  priests,  &c.      The  issue  of  the  contest  was, 

heathenism  was  deposed,  and  Christianity  esta- 
led.  Whereupon  a  triumphant  hymn  of  thanks- 
ig  is  introduced  for  the  victory  which  the  saints 
won,  by  spiritual  armour,  through  ^^  the  blood  of 
Lamb."  But  still  new  woes  are  threatened ;  the 
3n  was  not  destroyed^  though  he  was  deposed ; 
n  idolatry  would  still  cause  disturbances ;  and  the 

SO,  because  <<  he  had  but  a  short  time  ;*'  and 

le  actual  time  of  the  woman's  flight  seems  to  be  <tfter  the 
mentioned  in  the  xiiith  Chapter  had  taken  place ;  viz.  after  the 
shment  of  the  Anti-Christian  power  spoken  of  therein. 
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soon  Christianity  should  prevail  through  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  next  five  verses  (13  to  18)  contain  some 
aoooiint  of  these  persecutions  of  the  dragon  i^;aiiist 
the  woman,  the  Church.  Her  fliglit  is  ^;ain  prd^ 
tieaify  introduced;  as  is  also  the  protection  afforded 
her  by  the  Rinnan  power,  under  the  simile  of  <<  ^igle's 
wings  ^**  Previously,  however,  to  this  event,  the 
serpent  *^  cast  out  waters  as  a  flood''  to  wash  h& 
away.  By  this  were  typified  the  inundations  of  vari- 
ous nations  stirred  up  by  the  dragon,  to  overwhelm 
Rome,  and  utterly  subvert  the  Christmn  Chnrdi. 
But  his  project  fidled;  for  tiie  ^^  earth  helped  the 
woman  f*  L  e.  the  heathen  conquerors,  instead  of  im- 
posing their  own  pagan  superstitions,  submitted  to  the 
rtHgien  ofihe  conquered  Christians.  The  dragon,  thus 
foiled,  did  not,  however,  desist,  but  adopted  other 
methods  of  persecution,  as  the  next  chiq^ter  records, 
against  tiiose  <^  fidthfiil  to  tiie  testimony  of  Jesus.'' 


^  The  subsequent  coiidition  of  the  true  Church  is  exhibited  under 
^e  simile  of  her  being  "  nourished  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a 
time,"  in  the  wilderness.  This  period,  in  prophetic  computation  (a 
day  for  a  jesi),  is  twdye  hundred  and  sixty  years,  during  which  time 
the  power  of  Antichrist  was  to  prevail ;  Grod  continuing,  howerer, 
proridentiaUy  to  support  the  cause  of  Christ  by  methods  of  His  own, 
till  its  eventual  triumph  should  come.  As  to  the  manner  in  wfaicli 
this  period  synchronizes  with  the  "  little  horn  and  the  mighty  king," 
prophesied  of  by  Daniel,  see  Dissertations  XIV.  and  XVIL— the 
latter  part  of  each. 
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THIRTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

And  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out 
the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten 
►wns,  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of  blasphemy.  2  And  the 

ist  which  I  saw  was  like  unto  a  leopard,  and  his  feet  were  as  the 
f  of  a  bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion :  and  the  dragon 
e  him  his  power,  and  his  seat,  and  great  authority.  3  And  I 

'one  of  his  heads  as  it  were  wounded  to  death;  and  his  deadly 
md  was  healed:  and  all  the  world  wondered  after  the  beast    4 
1  they  worshipped  the  dragon  which  gave  power  unto  the  beast : 
they  worshipped  the  beast,  saying.  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast  ? 
is  able  to  make  war  with  him  ?  6  And  there  was  given  unto 

a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies ;  and  power  was 
n  unto  him  to  continue  forty  and  two  months.  6  And  he  opened 
nouth  in  blasphemy  against  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name,  and  his 
made,  and  them  that  dwell  in  heaven.  7  And  it  was  given  unto 
to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them :  and  power 
^fiven  him  over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations.  8  And 
lat  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him,  whose  names  are  not 
en  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
rorld.     9  If  any  man  have  an  ear,  let  him  hear.  10  He  that 

th  into  captivity  shall  go  into  captivity :  he  that  killeth  with  the 
I  must  be  killed  with  the  sword.  Here  is  the  patience  and  the 
of  the  saints.  11  And  I  beheld  another  beast  coming  up  out 
(  earth  ;  and  he  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he  spake  as  a 
n.  12  And  be  exerciseth  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast  before 
ind  causeth  the  earth  and  them  which  dwell  therein  to  worship 
rst  beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed.  13  And  he 

great  wonders,  so  that  he  maketh  fire  come  down  from  heaven 
i  earth  in  the  sight  of  men.  14  And  deceiveth  them  that  dwell 
!  earth  by  the  tne€ms  of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do 
sight  of  the  beast  i  saying  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  that 
hould  make  an  image  to  the  beast,  which  had  the  wound  by  a 
and  did  live.  15  And  he  had  power  to  give  life  unto  the 
of  the  beast,  that  the  image  of  the  beast  should  both  speak,  and 
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cause  that  as  many  as  would  not  worship  the  image  of  the  beast 
should  be  killed.  16  And  he  caused  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich 
and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in 
their  foreheads :  17  And  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he 
that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his 
name.  18  Here  is  wisdom.    Let  him  that  hath  understanding 

count  the  number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man  ;  and 
his  number  is  Six  hundred  threescore  and  six. 

Here  "  the  beast"  mentioned  before  (eh.  xi.  7.) 
is  more  fully  described.  Both  ancients  and  modems, 
Papists  and  Protestants,  agree  that  this  beast  typifies 
the  Roman  Empire  ;  the  only  question  being,  whether 
it  were  Pagan  Rome,  or  Christian  Papal  Rome.  But 
as  St.  John  saw  it  ^^  rising  up  out  of  the  sea,"  it  must 
evidently  refer  to  some  new  and  subsequent  form  of 
the  Roman  government,  rather  than  that  which  was 
then  existing.  Moreover,  whereas  the  dragon  (ch. 
xii.  3.)  had  ^^  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads,"  but 
this  beast  hath  ^^upon  his  horns  ten  crowns;"  so, 
there  must  have  been  a  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to 
the  ten  kingdoms  into  which  Rome  was  divided ;  but 
Rome  was  not  so  divided,  till  after  it  w(zs  become 
Christian, 

As  DaniePs  fourth  beast  (ch.  vii.  6.)  was  without 
a  name,  and  yet  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
three  former  ones,  so  this  nameless  beast  partakes  of 
the  qualities  of  Daniel's  three  former  ones,  having  the 
"  body  of  a  leopard," — which  was  the  third  beast,  or 
Grecian  empire ;  "  the  feet  of  a  bear," — the  second,  or 
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ersian  empire;  and  the  ^< mouth  of  a  lion/' — the 
^stj  or  Babylonian  empire.  Hence  the  beast  here 
ascribed,  evidently  corresponds  to  Daniel's  fourth 
tast,  or  the  Raman  Empire.  There  is  some  circum- 
mdal  variation,  howeirer,  in  the  empire,  though  it 
essentially  the  same ;  the  dragon  ^^  gives  his  powers" 
the  beast.  This  beast,  therefore,  is  the  successor 
d  substitute  of  the  dragon,  or  of  the  idolatrous 
athen  Roman  Empire ;  and  what  other  idolatrous 
wer  hath  succeeded  in  Rome  is  notorious; — the 
d^er  of  papal  Rome  is  evidently  the  successor  of 
ithen  Rome.  The  old  dragon  having  failed  in 
establishing  heathenism,  <<  gives  his  power,  seat, 
i  authority,  to  the  beast,"  and  thereby  intro- 
^es  an  idolatry  essentially  the  same,  though  nominally 
erent ;  the  worship  of  angels  and  saints  in  the  place 
jods  and  demigods. 

[n  the  third  verse,  by  the  ^'  wounding  to  death  of 
!  of  its  heads,"  allusion  is  made  to  the  circumstance 
Elome  receiving  such  a  blow  as  would,  in  all  proba- 
ty,  prevent  it  from  rising  again ;  which  took  place 
m  it  was  reduced  to  a  mere  dukedom.  And  by 
**  healing"  thereof,  is  meant  the  marvellous 
vol  of  its  power  under  papal  sway,  when  it  once 
•e  became  formidable;  so  that  "all  the  world 
idered  after  the  beast,"  and  none  was  able  to  resist 
>ut  they  submitted  to  it,  and  worshipped  the  beast; 
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m  they  also  did  the  dragon  which  had  ^giyen  it  sodi 
pover,**  by  iNringing  in  the  old  idolatry  under  new 


From  yerse  5  to  9,  we  have  an  account  of  the  wards 
and  actions  of  dbe  beast,  which  correspond  perfectly  to 
the  profdietic  description  of  die  same  personage  as  is 
described  by  the  ^  little  horn**  in  DanieL   (Ch,  ytL 
8—25.)      He  had  a  ''month  speaking  great  dungs 
and  blasphemies  ;^  he  '^  made  war  against  die  saints, 
and  overcame  them,"  &c.      Moreover,  as  the  ''  little 
iKms"  prospered  ''nntil  a  time,  and  times,  and  the 
dividing  of  time,"  or  diree  pn^phetic  years  and  a  half'; 
so  power  was  g^ven  to  the  beast ''  to  continue  forty 
and  two  numdis,''  which  is  exactly  the  same  period. 
The  assumption  of  loftiest  titles  by  the  Pope,  such  as 
''  LifaUibk  Judffey  Vicegermt  ofC3irut  and  of  Godf 
the  anathematizing  of  God's  pure  worshippers;  the 
impious  adoradon  of  dead  men ;  the  febulous  l^ends, 
lying  miracles,   and  horrible  religious    persecudoos 
under  his  sanc^on,  fiilly  answer  to  the  predicdons 
here  concerning  him.    Let  him,  therefore,  diat ''  hath 
ears  to  hear,"  consider  that  the  boasted  cathoHc  or 
universal  sway  of  die  Papal  Church,  so  far  from  being 
an  evidence  of  its  trudi,  is,  in  fact,  the  very  brand  m- 
.fixed  upon  it  by  the  spirit  ofprajAecy  ! 

^^^  I>issertation  XIV.  as  to  this  point,  and  Tarious  other  potntt 
of  resemUance  that  have  already  been  adverted  ta 
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In  verse  10,  there  is  a  consolatory  promise,  that  a 

me  of  retribution  and  retaliation  upon  these  enemies 

r  the  true  Church  should  come,  when  the  <<  patience 

f  the  saints "  had  been  fully  tried. 

At  verse  11,  the  prophet  passes  on  from  the  ^^  ten- 

»rned  beast,"  or  Roman  State  in  general,  to  that  of  the 

two-horned  beast,''  or  Roman  Church  in  particular. 

The  beast  with  ten  crowned  horns"  is  the  Roman 

pirey  divided  into  ten  kingdoms ;  the  <^  beast  with 

0  horns  like  a  lamb"  is  the  Raman  hierarchy y  or  body 

clergy,  regular  and  secular :  for  this  beast  being 

led  afterwards  ^^  the  false  prophet,"  (ch.  xvi.  13 ; 

.  20.)  proves  clearly  that  by  it  false  teachers  are 

ified.      The  succeeding  verses  describe  the  great 

ver  of  the  "two-horned  beast"   (i.  e.  the  Papal 

rch),  as  exercising  all  the  authority  of  the  dragon, 

pagan  Rome,  that  preceded  him ;  and  though  he 

fessed  and  pretended  iall  the  meekness  of  a  lamb, 

he  actually  carried  forward  his  plans  with  the  arro- 

ze  of  the  dragon,  in  usurpation  of  honours,  perse- 

on  of  saints,  and  assumption  of  temporal  powers. 

y  state  also  his  pretensions  to  signs  and  wonders ; 

his  impostures  by  miracles ;  all  which  are  charac- 

tic  of  the  same  Church. 

y  the  direction  (v.  14.)  "  to  make  an  image  of  the 

t,  that  had  the  wound  by  a  sword,  and  did  live,"  is 

probably  meant  the  institution  of  the  Pope^  who  is 
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properly  the  idol  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  repre- 
sents in  himself  the  whole  power  of  the  Beast,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal.  He  is  only  a  private  power- 
less person,  till  ^<  the  Beast,"  or  papal  Church,  by 
electing  him  Pope,  gives  him  life,  and  causes  him  to 
speak,  and  utter  his  decrees  to  persecute  unto  death  as 
many  as  refuse  to  submit  "  to  worship  him."  And 
then  he  receives  the  reverence  of  priests  and  cardi- 
nals, who  prostrate  themselves  and  kiss  his  very  feet, 
in  the  ceremony  which  they  themselves  call  adora- 
Hon. 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  ancients  to  mark  their 
slaves  by  an  impression  on  their  right  hand  or  fore- 
head. In  allusion  to  it,  the  profession  of  faith  in  the 
church  of  Rome  is  called  "the  mark  of  the  beast ;*^ 
received  symbolically  in  their  forehead^  when  they 
publicly  profess  it;  and  in  their  hand,  when  they  od 
in  conformity  to  it.  Historical  documents  show  that 
heretics^  or  those  who  dissented  from  the  Popisk 
church,  were  interdicted  by  its  decrees  from  huyifig  ^ 
sellinff,  entering  into  contracts,  &c.  "  till  they  repeBted 
of  the  error  of  their  way." 

The  last  verse  mentions  the  "  number  of  the  beast; 
and  "  his  number  is  666."    Both  Greeks  and  Romans 
expressed  numbers  by  letters  of  the  alphabet;  and 
hence  the  man  who  "  hath  understanding,"  is  to  count 
the  number^  in  order  to  find  the  name  of  the  beast  Now 
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it  is  evident,  that  it  must  be  either  a  Greek  or  a  He" 
Wew  name ;  and  it  is  most  extraordinary,  that  both  the 
Grreek  word  for  ^^  Latin^^^  or  ^^  Boman"  as  well  as 
he  Hebrew  one,  contain  the  letters  which  express 
he  exact  number.  The  eight  letters  contained  in 
iamvog  count  thus : — A,  30;  o,  1 ;  r,  300  ;  e,  5;  i,  10 ; 
>  50;  o,  70;  c»  200,— amounting  to  666.  The  six 
lebrew  ones,  also,  in  Romiiih^  thus  : — JB,  200,  o,  6 ; 
,  40 ;  I,  10 ;  z,  10 ;  th,  400 ;  again  equal  666.  Thus 
early  showing  the  Beast,  by  its  number^  to  be  the 
atin  or  Roman  kingdom.  This  is  the  more  singu- 
rly  striking,  for,  as  it  is  well  observed,  "  no  other 
3rd  in  any  language  whatever,  can  be  found  to  ex- 
ess  both  the  same  number  and  the  same  thing,^^ 


FOURTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

And  I  looked,  and,  1o,  a  Lamb  stood  on  the  Mount  Sion,  and 
1  him  an  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand,  having  his  Father's 
le  written  in  their  foreheads.  2  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
he  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder:  and 
jard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps :  3  And  they 
J  as  it  were  a  new  song  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  four 
;ts,  and  the  elders:  and  no  man  could  learn  that  song  but  the 
dred  and  forty  and  four  thousand,  which  were  redeemed  from  the 
h.  4  These  are  they  which  were  not  defiled  with  women ;  for  they 
virg^s.  These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
h.  These  were  redeemed  from  among  men,  being  the  firstfruits 
)  God  and  to  the  Lamb.    5  And  in  their  mouth  was  found  no 
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guile :  for  thaj  are  witbont  fiiolt  before  the  throne  of  God.       6  And 

I  warn  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting 

gotpel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every 

nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  7  Saying  with  a  M 

voice,  Fear  God,  and  give  ^ory  to  him ;  for  the  hour  of  his  jadgment 

is  come :  and  worship  him  that  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea, 

and  die  foontains  of  waters.  8  And  there  fidlowed  another  aogd, 

saying,  Babylon  ia  £Ulen,  is  fidlen,  that  great  city,  because  she  made 

all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication.       9  And 

^e  third  angel  followed  them,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  If  any  mtt 

worship  die  beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  hisfoiehead, 

or  in  his  hand,    16  The  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 

God,  which  is  poured  out  without  nnxture  into  the  cup  of  his  indig • 

nadon ;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 

presence  of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb :    U 

And  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever:  and 

they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his 

image,  and  whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name.    12  Here  is 

the  patience  of  the  sunts :  here  are  they  that  keep  the  commandments 

of  God,  and  the  foith  of  Jesus.    la  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaveii 

saying  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 

from  henceforth :    Tea,  saith  die  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  fromtheir 

labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.  1 4  And  I  looked,  and 

behold  a  white  cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud  one  sat  like  unto  the  Son  of 

man,  having  on  his  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in  his  hand  a  sharp 

sickle.    15  And  another  angel  came  out  of  the  temple,  crying  with  a 

loud  voice  to  him  that  sat  on  the  cloud.  Thrust  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap  * 

for  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to  reap ;  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is 

ripe.     16  And  he  that  sat  on  the  cloud  thrust  in  his  sickle  on  the 

earth ;  and  the  earth  was  reaped.     17  And  another  angel  came  oat 

of  the  temple  which  is  in  heaven,  he  also  having  a  sharp  sickle,    lo 

And  another  angel  came  outfiromthe  altar,  which  had  power  over  dk; 

and  cried  with  a  loud  cry  to  him  that  had  the  sharp  sickle,  sayingi 

Thrust  in  thy  sharp  sickle,  and  gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the 

earth ;  for  her  grapes  are  fully  ripe.     19  And  the  angel  thrust  in  htf 

sickle  jinto  the  earth,  and  gathered  the  vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast  i< 

into  the  great  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God.    20  And  the  wine-pwn 

was  trodden  without  the  city,  and  blood  came  out  of  the  wine-pff* 

even  unto  the  horse-bridles,  by  the  space  of  a  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred furlongs. 
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After  this  sad  account  of  the  rise  and  reign  of  the 
Beast,  or  antichristian  Church,  the  Spirit  of  God  deli- 
leates,  in  a  sort  of  consoling  contrast,  the  state  of  the 
rue  Churchy  (for  in  every  age  there  have  been  faithful 
nd  true  worshippers  of  Christ,)  during  the  same 
eriod ;  its  struggles  with  the  Beast,  and  the  judg- 
lents  of  God  upon  its  enemies.  Our  Saviour  is 
^presented  as  the  triLe  Lamby  surrounded  by  his  sin- 
ire  followers,  having  his  name  on  their  foreheads,  not 
billed  with  spiritual  pollutions,  nor  having  guile  in 
eir  mouths :  their  number  is  mystically  represented 
'  a  multiple  of  the  twelve  Apostles ;  and  they  are  the 
St  fruits  of  a  glorious  harvest  to  follow. 
The  representation  of  the  first  angel^  (v.  6  and  7.) 
Iiaving  the  everlasting  gospel,"  intimates  the  public 
position  of  various  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Bishops, 

the  eighth  and  ninth   centuries,   to  the  Popish 
ors;  and  their  endeavours  to  uphold  the  Gospel 
Jtrine. 
The  second  angel  proclaims  the  fall  of  Rome,  (under 

designation  of  Babylon,  it  not  being  prudent  to 
ition  it  expressly  by  name,)  because  the  first 
el's  admonition  had  no  effect,  the  protestations  of 
5  believers  being  disregarded.  The  WaldensesoxiA 
igenses  may  be  considered  as  meant  by  this  angel ; 
r  being  the  heralds  of  that  Reformation,  which 
inning   about  this  time,  gradually  caused  the  fall 
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of  that  great  city,  that  had  made  all  cations  drink  of 
the  wine  of  her  spiritual  fornication. 

The  third  angel  intimates  the  period  of  Martin 
LutheTf  and  his  fellow  reformers,  who  with  a  <Moud 
voice  "  protested  against  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  as 
being  destructive  of  salvation;  and  that  whoever 
should  ^^  worship  the  Beast  and  his  image,  and  re- 
ceive his  mark  on  the  forehead,  the  same  should  drink 
of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God."  This  was  to  be  a 
time  of  great  trial  of  the  ^^  patience  of  the  saints ;" 
here  were  they  shown  ^^  that  kept  the  commandments 
of  God,  and  the  faith  of  Jesus :"  and  ^^jrom  hence- 
forthy*' — (the  erroneous  doctrine  of  purgatory  and 
others  connected  therewith,  being  exposed  and  re- 
futed,)— ^was  that  great  and  consolatory  Gospel  truth 
generally  propagated  and  received,  ^^  Blessed  are  the 
dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,"  in  the  true  uncorrupted 
faith  of  Christ;  for  they  shall  immediately,  without 
the  intervention  of  purgatorial  pains,  ^^  enter  into  that 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God." 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  (from  v.  14,)  is  pro- 
phetical of  the  judgments  that  will  be  executed  upon 
the  adherents  of  the  Beast,  that  follow  him,  notwith- 
standing the  admonition  of  the  three  warning  angels. 
They  are  represented  under  the  similitude  of  harvest 
and  vintage ;  but  the  events  being  yet  in  Juturity^ 
nothing  can  be  affirmed  of  them,  more  than  that  they 
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II  as  certainly  succeed  each  other,  as  harvest  pre- 
des  vintage ;  and  that  the  latter  shall  terribly  surpass 
3  former. 


FIFTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

Lnd  I  saw  another  sign  in  heaven,  great  and  marvellous,  seven 
els  having  the  seven  last  plagues ;  for  in  them  is  filled  up  the 
th  of  God.  2  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with 
:  and  them  that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  heast,  and  over 
image,  and  over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name, 
d  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps  of  God.  3  And  they  sing 
song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb, 
ng.  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty ; 
and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  4  Who  shall  not 
thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only  art  holy :  for 
ations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee  ;  for  thy  judgments 
made  manifest  5  And,  after  that  I  looked,  and,  behold, 

temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  in  heaven  was  opened, 
nd  the  seven  angels  came  out  of  the  temple,  having  the  seven 
aes,  clothed  in  pure  and  white  linen,  and  having  their  breasts 
id.  with  golden  girdles.  7  And  one  of  the  four  beasts  gave  unto 
seven  angels  seven  golden  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God,  who 
h  for  ever  and  ever.     8  And  the  temple  was  filled  with  smoke 

the  glory  of  God,  and  from  his  power  ;  and  no  man  was  able 
tter  into  the  temple,  till  the  seven  plagues  of  the  seven  angels 

fulfilled. 

^he  judgments  of  God  upon  the  kingdom  of  the 
ist,  having  been  generally  intimated  under  the 
re  of  harvest  and  vintage,  are  more  particularly 
ded  to  in  this  chapter,  under  the  emblem  of  seven 
LS,  or  "  the  seven  last  plagues  ;  for  in  them  is  filled 
the  wrath  of  God."  Seven  angels  are  to  pour 
Q  forth  ; — that  they  shall  fall  upon  the  worshippers 
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of  the  Beast,  is  shown  in  verse  2,  where  ^  the  victcns 
orer  the  Beast,  and  over  his  image,"  are  represented 
as  singing  a  congratulatory  song  of  triomph;  and  a 
sublime  description  is  given,  intended  to  show  die 
majestic  presence  and  interposition  of  God,  in  die 
execution  of  these  judgments.  Beings  however,  '^  the 
last  plagues,"  it  appears  that  they  are  all  yet  to  come; 
and,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  explained  beforehand, 
and  it  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  it. 


SIXTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

And  I  heard  a  great  voice  oat  of  the  temple  saying  to  the  seven 
angels.  Go  your  ways,  and  pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
the  earth.  2  And  the  first  went,  and  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the 
earth ;  and  th^«  fell  a  noisome  and  grievous  sore  upon  the  men 
which  had  die  marie  of  the  heast,  and  npom  them  which  wor8h^>ped  his 
image.  S  And  die  second  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upoa 

die  sea;  and  it  hecame  as  die  Mood  of  a  dead  man  :  and  every  liviog 
soul  died  in  the  sea.  4  And  the  third  angel  poured  out  his 

vial  wpotk  die  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters;  and  they  became 
blood.  5  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters  say.  Thou  art  righteous, 
O  Lord,  which  art,  and  wast,  and  shalt  be,  because  thou  hast  judged 
diuB.  6  For  they  have  abed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and 
diou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink ;  for  they  are  worthy.  7  And  I 
heard  another  out  of  the  altar  say,  Even  so.  Lord  God  Almighty,  true 
and  righteous  are  diy  judgments.  8  And  the  fourth  angel 

poured  out  his  vial  upon  die  sun ;  and  power  was  given  unto  him  to 
scorch  men  with  fire.  9  And  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat, 
and  blasphemed  die  name  of  God,  which  hath  power  over  these 
plagues :  and  they  repented  not  to  give  him  glory.  10  And 

the  fifth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  seat  of  the  beast;  and 
his  kingdom  was  full  of  darkness ;  and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for 
^^\  ^^  ^^^  hlasphemed  the  God  of  heaven  becaiae  of  their  pain 
and  their  sores,  and  repented  not  of  their  deeds.  12  And  the 
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sixth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  great  river  Euphrates ;  and 
the  water  thereof  was  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east 

• 

might  he  prepared.  13  And  I  saw  three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs 
come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet.  14  For  they  are 
the  spirits  of  devils  working  miracles  which  go  forth  unto  the  kings 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  whole  world,  to  gather  them  to  the  battle  of 
that  great  day  of  God  Almighty.  15  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief. 
Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk 
naked,  and  they  see  his  shame.  16  And  he  gathered  them  together  into 
a  place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon.  17  And 

the  seventh  angel  poured  out  his  vial  into  the  air ;  and  there  came  a 
great  voice  out  of  the  temple  of  heaven,  from  the  throne,  saying,  It  is 
done.  18  And  there  were  voices,  and  thunders,  and  lightnings ;  and 
there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were  upon 
the  earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so  great.  19  And  the 

great  city  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  cities  of  the  nations 
fell :  and  great  Babylon  came  in  remembrance  before  God,  to  give 
unto  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath.  20  And 
every  island  fled  away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found.  21  And 
there  fell  upon  men  a  great  hail  out  of  heaven,  every  stone  about  the 
weight  of  a  talent :  and  men  blasphemed  God  because  of  the  plague 
of  the  hail ;  for  the  plague  thereof  was  exceeding  great. 

In  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  the  seven 
angels  come  forth  to  pour  out  the  seven  Vials  of 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  earth.  As  the  seven 
Trumpets  were  so  many  steps  towards  the  ruin  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  so  the  seven  Vials  are  of  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  Church,  The  one,  in  polity  and 
government,  is  the  image  of  the  other ;  and  each  is 
compared  to  the  system  of  the  world,  having  her 
earth,  sea,  rivers,  and  sun,  upon  which  the  plagues  are 
vbited.  There  is  also  some  resemblance  between 
these  plagues  and  those  of  Egypt.      Papal   Rome 
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having  been  previously  styled  (eh.  xi.  8.)  <^  Spiritual 
Egypt,"  from  her  idolatry  and  tyranny,  resembles 
that  country  in  her  punishments. 

The^r^^  Vial  is  poured  out  upon  the  earthy  produc- 
ing ^^  noisome  and  grievous  sores  f  whether  natural  or 
moral,  the  event  must  show. 

The  second  is  poured  upon  the  sea^  which  becomes 
as  congealed  blood.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the 
rivers  and  fountains  from  the  third  Vial ;  each  imply- 
ing sad  slaughters,  probably  of  a  retributive  kind, 
upon  those  that  had  poured  forth  the  blood  of  the 
saints  like  water. 

T\lq  fourth  Vial  gave  the  sun  an  increased  power  of 
intense  heat;  either  naturally  to  wither  up,  or  meta- 
phorically to  cause  a  fire  of  persecution. 

TYiQfifih  Vial  was  upon  "  the  throne  of  the  Beasi^^ 
causing  darkness  thereon ;  when  some  calamity  shall 
darken  the  whole  Antichristian  Empire;  but  yet, 
like  Pharaoh,  "  they  repented  not'* 

The  sixth  Vial  is  upon  the  river  EuphraJtes^  whose 
waters  are  dried  up,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
"  kings  of  the  east"  Whoever  these  may  be,  and 
what  the  ^^  frogs"  that  stir  them  up,  they  seem  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Beast' 

'  As  Rome  has  been  styled  the  mystic  Babylon,  and  Babylon  itself 
stood  on  the  Euphrates ;  so  here  Euphrates  may  mystically  signify  the 
river  on  which  Rome  is  seated. 
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ad  to  portend  that  these  shall  be  times  of  great 
Siction;  so  that  an  exhortation  is  parenthetically 
Iven,  of  ^'  the  blessedness  of  watching  and  being 
'epared."  The  conclusion  of  the  events  under  this 
ial,  is  that  the  Kings  above  mentioned  shall  be 
^thered  to  Armageddon,"  i.  e.  the  mountain  of 
^traction ! 

The  sevefith  Vial  is  "  poured  out  into  the  atr," 
itan's  special  principality :  then  a  solemn  proclamation 
made  from  God's  throne,  ^^  It  is  done,"  or  finished, 
bis  last  period  will  complete  the  ruin  of  the  king- 
m  of  the  Beast ;  the  completion  thereof,  however, 
by  gradual  processes,  represented  by  "  voices,  and 
mders,  and  earthquakes," — sad  and  amazing  revolu- 
ns  and  changes ;  wherein  ^^  cities  of  nations  fell" 
m  their  obedience  to  the  spiritual  Babylon,  that  is 
)ut  to  be  made  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  God's  wrath. 
11  some  shall  remain  incorrigible,  blaspheming  God 
ler  His  righteous  judgments,  and  will  be  des- 
yed,  before  they  will  be  reformed. 


SEVENTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

nd  there  came  one  of  the  seven  angels  which  had  the  seven  vials, 
talked  with  me,  saying  unto  me,  Come  hither ;  I  will  show  unto 
the  judgment  of  the  great  whore  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters : 
^ith  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication,  and 
nhabi  touts  of  the  earth  have  been  made  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her 
ication.    3  So  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness  : 
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and  I  law  a  woman  ait  upon  a  scariet  coloured  beast^  fiiD  of  namei 
of  blasphemy,  haviiig  aeyen  heads  and  ten  homa.  4  And  the  woman 
was  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and 
predooi  stones  and  pearls,  haying  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  foil  of 
abominationa  and  filthiness  of  her  fornication :  6  And  upon  her 
forehead  uku  a  name  written,  MYSTERY,  BABYLON  THE 
GREAT,  THE  MOTHER  OF  HARLOTS  AND  ABOMINA- 
TIONS  OF  THE  EARTH.  6  And  I  saw  the  woman  dronken 
with  the  Uood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesns :  and  when  i  saw  her,  I  wondered  with  great  admiration. 

7  And  die  angel  said  mito  me.  Wherefore  didst  thou  marvel?  I 
will  tell  diee  the  mystery  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  that  carrieth 
her,  which  hath  the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  8  The  beast  that 
diou  sawest  was,  and  is  not ;  and  shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  go  into  perdition :  and  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth  shall 
wonder,  whose  names  were  not  written  in  the  book  of  life  firom  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  when  they  behold  die  beast  dmt  was,  and  is 
not,  and  yet  is.  9  And  here  is  the  mind  which  hath  wisdom. 

The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains,  on  which  the  woman  sittetfa. 
10  And  there  are  seven  kmgs:  five  are  fidlen,  and  one  is,  amdihe 
other  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he  cometh,  he  must  continue  a 
diort  space.  II  And  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  even  he  is  the 
eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven,  and  goedi  into  perdition.  12  And 

the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  are  ten  kings,  which  have  received 
no  kingdom  as  yet;  but  receive  power  as  kings  one  hour  with  the 
beast  13  These  have  one  mind,  and  shall  give  their  powor  and 
strengdi  unto  the  beast.  14  These  'shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb, 
and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome  them :  for  he  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King 
of  kings:  and  they  that  are  with  him  are  called,  and  chosen,  and 
faithfiiL  15  And  he  saith  unto  me.  The  waters  which  thou 

sawest,  where  the  whore  sitteth,  are  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  na- 
tions, and  tongues.  16  And  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  upon 
the  beast,  these  shall  hate  the  whore,  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and 
naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  shall  bum  her  with  fire.  17  For 
God  hath  put  in  dieir  hearts  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  to  agree,  and  give 
their  kingdom  unto  the  beast,  untU  the  words  of  God  shall  be  ful- 
filled. 18  And  the  woman  which  thou  sawest,  is  that  great  city, 
which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

The  seventh  Vied,  (like  the  seventh  Seal,  and  Ae 
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eventh  Trumpet,)  contains  many  more  particulars 
ban  any  of  the  former  ones ;  the  destruction  of  the 
Lntichristian  Empire  being  a  subject  of  such  impor- 
ince,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  thought  fit  to  repre- 
mt  it  under  a  variety  of  images.  Rome  having  been 
[laraeterized  under  the  names  of  <<  Spiritual  Egypt 
id  Babylon ;"  and  her  plagues  having  somewhat  re- 
(mbled  those  of  the  former ;  her  fall  is  compared  to 
lat  of  the  latter.  This  had,  indeed,  already  been 
-oclaimed  (ch.  xiv,  8.) ;  but  the  particulars  of  the 
ttastrophe  are  now  entered  into  more  fiiUy.  The 
evious  characteristics  of  ^^  this  Babylon"  plainly  show 
at  Rome  is  the  place  meant ;  all,  both  papists  and  pro- 
stants,  admit  this ;  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
rmer  insist  that  it  is  Heathen  Rome  which  is  alluded 
;  whereas  it  fully  appears,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
lole  description,  that  Papal  Rome  is  meant 
St.  John  is  invited  to  witness  the  judgment  of  ^^  the 
eat  Whore,*'  the  spiritual  harlot  who  had  made  the 
3gs  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  drunk  with 
:he  wine  of  her  fornication.''  Now  fornication  is  the 
iial  Scripture  term  tor  idolatry ;  but  though  an- 
^nt  Rome  was  idolatrous,  it  cannot  be  said  of  her 
It  she  debauched  other  nations,  and  intoxicated 
jm,  as  it  were,  with  her  worship.  On  the  contrary, 
3  permitted  them  to  follow  their  own  religions,  and 
pursue  their  own  rituals.     She  may,  indeed,  be 
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rather  said  to  have  been  corrupted  by  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  adopting  foreign  vices  and  superstitions. 

Moreover,  the  description  of  the  false  Churck, 
under  the  figure  of  <<  a  woman  sitting  upon  a  scarlet 
coloured  Beast,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,^ 
— (and  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  true  Church, 
described  in  ch.  xii.  6,  as  a  persecuted  woman  fleeing 
into  Uie  wilderness,) — corresponds  to  the  two-homed 
Beast,  described  in  chapter  xiii. ;  and  consequently 
this  Woman  is  Christian  Rome,  and  not  Pagan  Rome; 
because  Rome  was  become  Christian,  before  it  was 
divided  into  ten  horns,  or  kingdoms.  The  scarlet 
vesture  and  jewels,  moreover,  seem  to  allude  to  the 
peculiar  colour  assumed  by  Papist  dignitaries,  and  to 
the  splendour  of  their  attire ;  whilst  the  golden  cup  of 
spiritual  fornication  pictures  forth  her  alluring  arts  of 
spiritual  seduction.  Her  name,  ^^  Mystery^  Bdbyhnwe 
Greats  the  Mother  of  Harlots,'*— oW  have  a  manifest 
reference  to  the  practices,  affectations  of  supremacy} 
and  inventions  of  idolatry,  which  characterise  that 
Church:  and  they  are  not  applicable  to  Ancient 
Rome ;  which  was  rather  a  learner  of  foreign  super* 
stition,  than  a  mistress  of  idolatry  to  other  nations. 

The  statement  of  her  being  "  drunk  with  the  hlood 
of  the  saints,"  is  also  peculiarly  applicable  to  Pap^ 
Rome ;  for  though  Pagan  Rome  did  slay  her  thousands 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesus ;  yet  Rome  Chris- 
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an  hath  martyred  her  tois  of  tbooaarnds:  soAaliHlen 
it  John  saw  a  profiesBedly  Christian  citjr  liocio^  in 
16  blood  of  Christiaiis,  be  m^ht  well  ^wonder  with 
reat  wonder.** 

The  angel  then  proceeds^  in  die  next  deren  refses, 
>  interpret  this  mystery,  <v  scenie  representatioD ; 
id  this  is,  indeed,  the  best  key  to  the  Rerefauioo. 
he  seventh  and  e%hth  rerses  contain  a  gemeral  in- 
rpretation  thereof  The  mystery  of  Ae  Beast  is 
nsidered  in  a  threefold  state :  ^it  was," — *<  is  not," 
d  ^^  shall  ascend  i^;ain."  Now  Heathen  Rome  wa$ 
)latroas ;  under  Christian  EmperOTS  it  ceased  to  be 

for  some  tune,  and  was  mot:  under  the  Roman 
»nti^  it  became  so  again,  and  thus  aseemkd^  or 
rived  again  under  another  form ;  but  under  this  last 
m   it  only  reviyed,  erentnally  ^to  go  into  perdi- 


n." 


After  this  general  explanation  there  succeeds  a 
>re  specific  one,  cf  particular  parts,  calling  for  the 
spest  attention  of  erery  ^^  mind  which  hath  wisdom." 
le  **  seven  heads""  (v.  9.)  refer  primarily  to  the 
en  mountains  on  which  Rome  is  seated.  They 
nify  also,  <^  seven  kings,"  or  forms  of  government ; 
ve  are  fallen,"  that  is,  are  already  past;  and  ^< one 
' — the  sixth  is  now  subsisting.  The  Jive  fallen 
iS  seem  to  be  those  of  Kings,  Consuls,  Dictators, 
cemyirs,    and   Military   Tribunes   with  consular 
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aathority.  The  sixA  is  that  ai  the  Caesais,  or  Fm- 
peran,  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  vision.  When 
Rone  fell  into  a  Dukedom,  under  the  £xarefaate  of 
Barenna,  we  hare  '^  the  other,"  the  seifenih^  which 
was  to  '*  continue  a  short  space,''  viz.  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years; — short  in  comparison  widi 
die  Imperial  power  whidi  preceded,  and  hsted  five 
hundred  years ;  and  short  also»  in  comparbon  with  the 
eigkOij  or  papal  power,  succeeding  it,  and  which  has 
now  lasted  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  However 
diffn^it  interpretations  may  be  put  upon  |he  firams  ci 
govemm^it,  this  part  oi  the  prophecy  evidendy  points 
to  Rome,  under  her  last  and  longest  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  clearly  indicates  that  the  Beast  upon 
whidi  the  Wcmian  rideth  is  Papal  Rome  \ 

This  again  is  confirmed  at  verse  12;  *<  the  ten  Ikotis 
are  ten  kings,  who  have  received  no  kingdom  as  yet'^ 
fw  the  Rmnan  Empire  was  not  divided  into  ten  Im^- 
doms  tiU  s<Mne  time  cfier  it  was  christianized.  The 
phrase  -(c^c  fuav  hppav)  would  be  better  translated  here 
"for  the  same  period  ;**  implying  that  their  power  would 
syndironize  with  that  of  the  Beast,  as  the  words  of 
the  next  two  verses  show ;  and  they  state  also  that  as 
diose  Jdi^rdoms  would  agree  in  submitting  to^   and 


'^  Be«8t  seems  here  to  signify  the  Papal  tewapmrai  power 
^W«ed  the  Womtn.  who  hendf  was  emhlematic  of  die  Papal 
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^fending  the  Church  of  Rome ;  so  they  would  also 
nite  io  persecuting  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  which 

I  the  end  would  prevsdl  and  triumph  over  them. 

The  description  of  the  "  many  waters,"  whereon  this 
i^oman — (like  ancient  Babylon,  v.  1.) — is  sitting. 
Interpreted  to  mean  ^*  multitudes  of  people,  nations, 
id  tongues ;"  and  corresponds  to  the  vast  extension 

the  Papal  sway,  and  the  immense  jurisdiction 
liereunto  it  at  last  grew. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  time  shall  come 
len  those  who  once  helped  to  raise  and  protect  her, 
ill  turn  against  her.  ^^  The  ten  horns  shall  ^  hurt 
3  whore  ;' "  that  is,  by  a  very  common  figure,  of  a 
rt  for  the  whole,  some  oi the  teni  for  (at  ch.  xviii.  9.) 

read  that  others  of  the  ten  shall  lament  for  her,  and 

ch.   xix.  19.)  shall    fight    and    perish    for    her. 

me  of  the  kings,  grown  sensible  of  her  exactions  and 

)re8sions,  shall  use  their  power  against  her,  an<l 

II  make  her  desolate,  imd  burn  her  with  fire. 
3al  Rome  hath  already  been  shaken,  and  made 
:ed,  comparatively,  and  powerless,  by  the  reformed 
;entate8  of  Europe ;  and  eventually,  she  shall  be 
^rly  destroyed  by  them. 

The  angel  concludeth,  by  corroborating    the    in- 

iretation :    ^<  the    Woman   that    thou    sawest    is 

great  city,  which  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the 

h ;"  the  city, — (as  hath  already  been,  and  will  still 

c  c 
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fttrtker  be  shown) — ^which  once  extended  ber  qniitail 
jorisdiction  over,  and  intoxicated  with  her  cup  of 
spiritual  fornication,  the  various  natimis  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

And  after  these  things  I  saw  another  angel  come  down'  from 
heaven,  haying  great  power ;  and  the  earth  was  lightened  with  his 
glary.  2  And  he  cried  mightily  with  a  strong  voice,  saying,  Babyko 
the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  is  become  the  habitation  of  devik, 
and  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and 
hateftil  Inrd.  5  For  all  nations  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  her  fornication,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed 
fornication  with  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the  earth  are  waxed  ridi 
through  die  abundance  of  her  delicacies.  4  And  I  heard  an- 

other voice  from  heaven,  saying,  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that 
ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues. 
6  For  her  sins  have  reached  unto  heaven,  and  God  hath  remembered 
her  iniquities.     6  Reward  her  even  as  she  rewarded  you,  and  double 
unto  her  double  according  to  her  works :  in  the  cup  which  she  hath 
filled,  fill  to  her  double.     7  How  much  she  hath  glorified  herself,  and 
lived  deliciously,  so  much  torment  and  sorrow  give  her :  for  she  saith 
in  her  heart,   I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  see  no 
sorrow.     8  Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come  in  one  day,  death,  and 
mourning,  and  fiimine ;  and  she  shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire :  fiv 
strong  is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her.     9  And  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  who  have  committed  fornication  and  lived  deliciously  with  ber, 
shall  bewail  her,  and  lament  for  her,  when  they  shall  see  the  smoke  of 
her  burning,     10  Standing  afar  ofi'for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  saying, 
Alas,  alas,  that  great  city  Babylon,  that  mighty  city  !  for  in  one  hoar 
*«  ^hy  judgment  come.     1 1  And  the  merchants  of  the  earth  shall  weep 
and  mourn  over  her;  for  no  man  buyeth  their  merchandise  any  more: 
The  merchandise  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  of 
Pearie,  and  fine  Unen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet,  and  all  thyme 
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d,  and  all  manner  veasela  of  iTory,  and  all  manner  yesaelB  «f  moat 
:ioii8  wood,  and  of  brassi  and  iron,  and  marble,  13  And  cinnamon* 
odours,  and  ointments,  and  frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and 
flom*,  and  wheat,  and  beasts,  and  sheep,  and  horses,  and  chariots, 
es,  and  souls  of  men.  14  And  the  fruits  that  thy  soul  lusted 
'  are  departed  from  thee,  and  all  things  which  were  dainty  and 
Uy  are  departed  from  thee,  and  thou  shalt  find  them  no  more 
II.  15  The  merchants  of  these  things,  which  were  made  rich  by 
shall  stand  afar  ofi*  for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  weeping  and 
ing,  16  And  saying,  Alas,  alas  that  great  city,  tjiat  was  clothed 
ae  linen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold,  and  pre- 
{  stones,  and  pearls  t  17  For  in  one  hour  so  great  riches  is 
i  to  naught.  And  every  ship  master,  and  all  the  company  in 
I,  and  sailors,  and  as  many  as  trade  by  sea,  stood  afer  ofi*,  18  And 
when  they  saw  the  smoke  of  her  burning,  sajring.  What  city  it 
unto  this  great  city !  19  And  they  cast  dust  on  their  heads,  and 
,  weeping  and  wailing,  saying,  Alas,  alas,  that  great  city,  wherein 
made  rich  all  that  had  ships  in  the  sea,  by  reason  of  her  costli- 
!  for  in  one  hour  is  she  made  desolate.  20  Rejoice  over  her 

tieaven,  and  ye  hofy  apostles  and  prophets;  for  God  hath  avenged 
»n  her.  21  And  a  mighty  angel  took  up  a  stone  like  a 

millstone,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  saying.  Thus  with  violence 
that  great  city  Babylon  be  thrown  down,  and  shall  be  found  no 
at  all.  22  And  the  voice  of  harpers,  and  musicians,  and  of 
5,  and  trumpeters,  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ;  and  no 
man,  of  whatsoever  craft  he  be,  shall  be  found  any  more  in  thee ; 
iie  sound  of  a  millstone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee  ; 
id  the  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in  thee;  and  the 
of  the  bridegroom  and  of  the  bride  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all 
e  :  for  thy  merchants  were  the  great  men  of  the  earth ;  for  by  thy 
ies  were  all  nations  deceived.  24  And  in  her  was  found  the  blood 
phets  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain  upon  the  earth. 

L  this  chapter  is  contained  a  sublime  description 
le  fall  and  destraction  of  the  spiritual  Babylon ; 
lie  same  lofty  and  figurative  language  as  that 
*ein  the  destruction  of  ancient  Babylon  and  Tyre, 

c  c2 
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wM  foretold  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  \   Tnie 
believers  are  warned  to  '^  come  out  of  her,"  lest  they 
should  <^  be  partakers  of  her  sins  and  plagues,"  for 
which  her  punishment  shall  be  signal  and  great,  in 
proportion  to  her  crimes,  and  shall  strike  the  nations 
with  astonishment :  ^^  she  shall  be  utterly  burnt  with 
fire."     Her  punishment  shall  be  as  severe  and  exem- 
plary, as  if  she  had  been  *^  guilty  of  the  blood  of  all 
the  saints,"  that  ever  were ;  inasmuch  as  by  her  con- 
duct she  approved  and  surpassed  all  former  persecu- 
tors in  her  cruelties.     At  the  20th  verse,  the  true 
Church,  "  Heaven  and  the  holy  Apostles  and  Pro- 
phets," are  called  upon  to  rejoice  over  her  destruction ; 
a  plain  proof  in  itself,  that  Pf^al  Rome  is  meant, 
for  Christians  could  have  no  sort  of  reason  to  rejoice 
over  the  calamities  brought  upon  Ancient   Rome  by 
the  Goths,  wherein  they    themselves    were  fellow- 
sufferers  ;  neither  did  Ancient  Rome  make  traffic  in 
the  "  souls,**  as  well  as  bodies,  "  of  men,"  as  is  inti- 
mated   at   v.  18.     The  very  fact    also  that    Rome 
hath  never  yet  been  so  utterly  depopulated  and  deso- 
lated as  is  intimated  in  the  various  subsequent  pas- 
sages, (particularly  at  v.  21,)  proves  that  it  is  a  pu- 
nishment upon  Rome,  which  is  yet  to  come, 

^  See  Dissertationt  X.  and  XI. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


And  after  these  things  I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people 
in  heaven,  saying,  Alleluia ;  Salvation,  and  g^ory,  and  honour,  and 
power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  2  For  true  and  righteous  are  his 
judgments:  for  he  hath  judged  the  great  whore,  which  did  corrupt 
the  earth  with  her  fornication,  and  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  his  ser- 
vants at  her  hand.  3  And  again  they  said,  Alleluia.  And  her  smoke 
rose  up  for  ever  and  ever.  4  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  and  the 
four  beasts  fell  down  and  worshipped  God  that  sat  on  the  throne,  say- 
ing,  Amen ;  Alleluia.  5  And  a  voice  came  out  of  the  throne,  saying, 
Praise  our  God,  all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small 
and  great.  6  And  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude, 
and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunder- 
ings,  saying.  Alleluia :  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  7  Let 
us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  him:  for  the  marriage  of 
the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.  8  And 

to  her  was  granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and 
white :  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints.  9  And 
he  saith  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  they  which  are  called  unto  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.  And  be  saith  unto  me.  These  are  the 
true  sayings  of  God.  10  And  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him.  And 
he  said  unto  me,  See  thou  do  it  not ;  I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and  of 
thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus :  worship  God :  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  1 1    And  I  saw 

heaven  opened,  and  behold  a  white  horse ;  and  he  that  sat  upon  him 
toat  called  Faithful  and  True,  and  in  righteousness  he  doth  judge  and 
make  war.  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  on  his  head  were 
many  crowns ;  and  he  had  a  name  written,  that  no  man  knew,  but  he 
himself.  13  And  he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood :  and 
his  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God.  14  And  the  armies  which  were 
in  heaven  followed  him  upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white 
and  clean.  15  And  out  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that  with 
it  he  should  smite  the  nations  :  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron :  and  he  treadeth  the  winepress  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of 

cc3 
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iJouglitj  God.  16  And  be  hath  on  kis  rtateate  wnd  on  his  Aii^  a 
name  written,  KINO  OF  KINOS,  AND  LORD  OF  LORDS. 
17  And  I  taw  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun ;  and  he  cried  with  a  load 
voice^  Mying  to  all  the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven.  Come  and 
gather  yoorselves  together  unto  the  siq>per  of  the  great  God  ;  18  That 
ye  may  eat  die  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captains,  and  the  flesh 
of  migh^men,  and  die  flesh  <tf  horses,  and  of  them  that  sit  on  them, 
and  the  iesh  of  all  awii,  both  free  and  bond,  both  small  and  great. 
19  And  I  saw  the  beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  their  armies, 
gathered  togedier  to  make  war  against  him  that  sat  on  the  horse,  and 
against  his  army.  20  And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the 
fidse  prophet  thatwronght  miracles  before  him,  with  which  he  deceired 
diem  that  had  receired  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  diem  that  worship* 
pod  his  image.  These  both  wore  cast  aliye  into  a  lake  of  fire  banting 
widi  brimstone.  21  And  die  remnant  were  slain  with  the  sword  of 
him  that  sat  upon  die  horse,  which  mwrd  proceeded  out  of  his  month : 
and  all  the  fowls  ^ere  filled  widi  their  fledi. 


The  whole  Churdi  is  now  represented  as  joining  in 
a  grand  chorus  of  joyful  praise  and  grateful  thanks- 
givings to  God,  for  his  truth  and  righteousness  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promises,  by  awfully  and  signally 
punishing  the  idolatrous  city ;  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  true  Christian  Church  in  a  happy  and 
glorious  estate.  She  is  no  <<  harlot,"  tainted  with 
idolatry;  not  arrayed  like  a  harlot,  in  purple  and 
scarlet;  but  a  modest  ^^  spouse  in  fine  linen,  dean  and 
white,"  emblematic  of  her  purity  and  sanctity. 

St  John,  in  n4>turou8  ecstasy  at  this  representation, 
is  about  to  worship  the  aiigel,  who  showed  him 
these  glorious  things ;  but  is  prevented  by  the  angel, 
who  acknowledges  himself  no  more  than  a  fellow- 
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rvant  of  his,  and  of  all  true  Christians,  who  have  the 
itimony  of  Jesus. 

The  last  portion  of  the  chapter,  (from  v.  11.)  de- 
ibes  the  particulars  of  the  Lamb's  victory,  (alluded 
in  cL  xvii.  14.)  Heaven  is  opened;  Mid  the 
triour  is  described  as  riding  upon  a  white  horse,  in 
en  of  glorious  triumph  over  his  enemies.  A  va- 
ty  of  epithets  and  splendid  imagery  are  employed, 
nificant  of  the  power,  office,  and  authority  of 
E  Word  of  God.  ffis  followers  are  emblema- 
Jly  represented  as  victorious  in  purity  and  sanctity, 
)ugh  this  "  Kirtff  of  kings^  and  Lord  of  lordsJ^ 
ilst  the  utter  destruction  of  His  enemies  is  shown 
the  figure  of  fowls  being  called  to  devour  their 
d  bodies. 

7he  whole  of  this  sublime  and  figurative  descrip- 
:  is  to  represent  the  downfall  of  Popery,  and  the 
mph  of  pure  Christianity ;  that  the  power  of  Anti- 
ist  shall  be  utterly  subdued ;  and  the  Religion  of 
ne,  as  well  as  Rome  herself,  shall  be  totally  des- 
ed. 


TWENTIETH  CHAPTER. 

id  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  the 
mless  pit  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand.  2  And  he  laid  hold 
e  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and 
d  him  a  thousand  years,    3  And  cast  him  into  the  bottomless 

c  c  4 
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pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deoeiTc 
the  nations  no  more,  till  the  thousand  years  should  he  fiilfilled :  *nd 
after  that  he  must  he  loosed  a  little  season.  4  And   I   saw 

thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them  : 
and  /  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  heheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the 
beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their 
foreheads,  or  in  their  hands ;  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ 
a  thousand  years.  5  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until 
the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  6 
Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection :  on 
such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years.  7 

And  when  the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  out 
of  his  prison,  8  And  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations  which  are 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them 
together  to  battle :  the  number  of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.  9 
And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  and  compassed  the 
camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  the  beloved  city :  And  fire  came 

down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  devoured  them.  10  And  the  devil 
that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and 
night  for  ever  and  ever.  11  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne, 

and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  &ce  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled 
away ;  and  there  <was  found  no  place  for  them.  12  And  I  saw  the 
dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened : 
and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life :  and  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  ac- 
cording to  their  works.  13  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in 
them :  and  they  were  judged  every  man  according  to  their  works.  14 
And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  second 
death.  15  And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

After  the  destruction  of  these  enemies  of  Christ, 
there  still  remains  the  DrcLgon^  who  had  delegated  his 
power  to  them  ;  —^^  that  old  Serpent  which  is  the 
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)evil  and  Satan ;" — but  he  is  bound  "  by  an  angel,'' 
Q  especial  minister  of  God;  and  then  the  famous 
fiLLENiUM  commences,  or  the  reign  of  the  Saints 
pon  the  earth,  ^^  a  tkotuand  years.  "  Binding  him, 
isting  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shutting 
Im  up  with  a  seal,"  are  figurative  expressions,  to 
LOW  that  he  shall  be  kept  under  severe  restraint,  and 
)t  be  permitted  to  deceive  nations,  during  the  whole 

this  period.  Then  shall  follow  a  particular  and 
trtial  Resurrection^  preceding  the  general  one,  by  at 
Eist  a  thousand  years:  the  Saints  and  Martyrs — 
ike  Elijah  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
avid  in  that  of  Christ) — shall,  as  it  were,  live  again 

the  persons  of  other  Saints,  who  shall  fulfil  their 
See  and  character  again ;  and  the  holy  Martyrs  and 
>nfessors  of  Christ  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
are  in  the  felicities  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth, 
dis  is  "  the  first  resurrection ;"  and  -it  will  be  the 
culiar  prerogative  of  Martyrs  and  Confessors  above 
3  rest  of  the  dead  amongst  mankind,  who  shall ''  live 
t  again"  till  the  1000  years  are  finished  \ 

Much  has  heen  written  upon  this  promised  Millenium ;  and  in 
ir  opinions  authors  have  differed  widely.  Some  (as  Newton)  un- 
■stand  the  prophecy  literaUyt  to  mean  a  real  and  proper  resurrection 
Holy  Martyrs.  Others  understand  it  in  a  figurative  and  typical 
ise  ;  and  that  as  in  prophetic  language  the  Church  and  People  of 
d  were  said  to  be  restored  to  life,  whenever  they  were  delivered 
m  captivity  or  false  religion,  or  any  remarkable  calamity  ; — so  here 
i  Millenium  is  only  intended  to  imply  a  flourishing  condition  of  the 

c  c  5 
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At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  '^  Solaui  shall  be 
loQeed;**  but  only  as  is  said  (verse  8)   ^'fcMr  a  Jittte 
seasoD;''   and  he  simll  be  permitted   ^  ta  deceive 
nations,'*  once  more;    and  shall  engage    Gog  and 
Magog  on  his  side ;  which  are  most  probably  mysHc 
iiywftiij  implying  some  whom  even  tins  state  shall  not 
secure  from  sinning,  when  the  Tempter  has  power. 
Satan  and  his  adherents,  however,  shall  not  prevail 
against  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  sidnts  therein; 
bat  they  shall  be  destroyed  in    an    extraordinary 
manner  <*  by  fire  from  heaven,"  and  shall  finally  be 
oast  into  tiie  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  to  be  punished 
for  ever  and  ever. 

Then  the  General  Resurrection  and  Judgment  shall 
take  place;  and  Death  and  Hell — (which  lure  here 
permnjfied) — shall  '^  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  which 

Church,  and  a  happy  state  of  God's  people,  for  a  specific  period  of 
time,  daring  which  the  enemies  of  Christ  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
disturb  them.  That  after  this,  an  unhappy  Apostasy  shall  once  more 
take  phice  (figuratiyely  expressed  by  "Satan  being. loosed,") — and, 
the  barbarous  northern  nations,  (represented  by  Gog  and  Magog) 
shall  attempt  to  destroy  the  peace  of  God's  Church.  Their  attempt, 
however,  shall  be  fruitless,  and  shall  end  in  their  final  and  complete 
orerdirow ;  and  then  shall  come  the  Consummation  of  all  dungs  in 
the  General  Resurrection. 

Like  all  other  unfulfilled  prophecies,  this  can  only  receiye  its  true 
interpretation  from  the  event;  and  time  alone  will  deyelope  these 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  till  then,  it  is  unsafe  to  pronounce 
after  what  particular  manner  they  shall  be  fulfilled ;  only  in  a  general 
senie,  we  may  confidentiy  expect,  that  happy  times,  of  long  duration, 
are  yet  m  store  for  the  Christian  Church,  even  here  upon  earth. 
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is  the  second  death  :'^  L  e.  temporal  death  and  the 
^rave  shall  be  totally  abolished,  and  shall,  with  respeet 
to  the  wicked,  be  converted  into  eternal  death. 


TWENTY-FIRST  AND  TWENTY-SECOND 

CHAPTERS. 

And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth :  for  the  first  heaven  and 
^e  first  earth  were  passed  away ;  and  there  was  no  more  sea.    2  And 

John  saw  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God 
ut  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  hride  adorned  for  her  hushand.  3  And  I 
eard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  8a3ring,  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of 
od  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his 
eople,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  themi  und  be  their  God.  4  And 
od  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes  *,  and  there  shall  be  no 
ore  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
ore  pain :  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away.  5  And  he 

lat  sat  upon  the  throne,  said,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.  And 
i  said  unto  me.  Write :  for  these  words  are  true  and  faithful.  6  And 
i  said  unto  me.  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
id  the  end.  I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of 
e  water  of  life  freely.  7  He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things  ; 
id  I  wUl  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my  son.  8  But  the  fearful,  and 
kbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers, 
id  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  ail  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
ke  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  which  is  the  second  death. 
And  there  came  unto  me  one  of  the  seven  angels  which  had  the 
ven  vials  full  of  the  seven  last  plagues,  and  talked  with  me,  saying, 
>me  hither,  I  will  shew  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.  10  And  he 
rried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high  mountain,  and  shewed 
3  that  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven 
>m  God,  11  Having  the  glory  of  God:  and  her  light  was  like  unto 
itone  most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal ;  12 
id  had  a  wall  great  and  high,  and  had  twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates 
elve  angels,  and  names  written  thereon,  which  are  the  names  of  the 
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tuielve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel :  13  On  the  east  three  gstet ; 
on  the  north  three  gates ;  on  the  south  three  gates ;  and  on  the  west 
three  gates.  14  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations,  and 
in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb.  15  And  he 
that  talked  with  me  had  a  golden  reed  to  measure  the  city,  and  the 
gates  thereof,  and  the  wall  thereof.  16  And  the  city  lieth  foursquare, 
and  the  length  is  as  large  as  the  breadth :  and  he  measured  the  city 
with  the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlongs.  The  length  and  the  breadth 
and  the  height  of  it  are  equal.  17  And  he  measured  the  wall  thereof 
am  hundred  and  forty  and  four  cubits,  according  to  the  measure  of  a 
man,  that  is,  of  the  angeL  18  And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was 
<2f  jasper :  and  the  city  wot  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  g^ass.  19  And 
the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  city  were  garnished  with  all  manner 
of  precious  stones.  The  first  foundation  was  jasper;  the  second, 
sapphire ;  the  third,  a  chalcedony ;  the  fourth,  an  emerald ;  20  The 
fifth,  sardonyx;  the  sixth,  sardius;  the  seventh,  chrysolyte;  the 
eighth,  beryl ;  the  ninth,  a  topaz ;  the  tenth,  a  chrysoprasus ;  the  ele- 
venth, a  jacinth ;  the  twelfth,  an  amethyst.  21  And  the  twelve  gates 
were  twelve  pearls ;  every  several  gate  was  of  one  pearl :  and  the 
street  of  the  city  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass,  22  And 
I  saw  no  temple  therein :  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb 
are  the  temple  of  it.  23  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  suni  neither 
of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it :  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and 
the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  24  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are 
saved,  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it:  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring 
their  glory  and  honour  into  it.  25  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be 
shut  at  all  by  day :  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there.  26  And  they 
shall  bring  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  nations  into  it  27  And  there 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination,  nor  maketh  a  lie :  but  they  which  are  written  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 

And  he  shewed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  2  In  the 
midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there 
the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her 
fruit  every  month  :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  3  And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse :  but  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ;  and  his  servants  shall  serve  him : 
4  And  they  shall  see  his  face ;  and  his  name  shaU  be  in  their  foreheads 
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And  there  tktil  be  no  night  there;  and  diey  need  no  candle,  neither 
^t  of  the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light :  and  they  shall 
ign  for  ever  and  ever.  6  And  he  saith  unto  me,  The  sayingf  oiv 
itbftil  and  true;  and  the  Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophet  tent  ha 
gel  to  show  unto  his  servants  the  things  which  must  shortly  be  done. 
Behold,  I  come  quickly ;  Blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  sayings  of 
e  prophecy  of  this  book.  8  And  I,  John,  saw  these  things,  and 
ard  them.  And  when  J  had  heard  and  seen,  I  fell  down  to  worslup 
fore  the  feet  of  the  angel  which  shewed  me  these  things.  9  Then 
iUi  he  unto  me.  See  thou  do  it  not :  for  I  am  thy  fellow  servant,  and 

thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the  sayings  of 
18  book :  worship  God.  10  And  he  saith  unto  me,  Seal  not  die 
nngs  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book :  for  the  time  is  at  hand.  1] 
I  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still :  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let 
n  be  filthy  still :  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still : 
i  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  stilL  12  And,  behold,  J  come 
ickly ;  and  my  reward  u  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  hia 
rk  shall  be.  13  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
i  first  and  the  last  14  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments, 
it  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through 
!  gates  into  the  city.  15  For  without  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and 
oremongers,  and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whosoever  loveth 
1  maketh  a  lie.  16  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify  unto 
1  these  things  in  the  churches.  I  am  the  root  and  the  offspring  of 
vid,  and  the  bright  and  morning  star.    17  And  the  Spirit  and 

bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth,  say,  Come.  And  let 
1  that  is  athirst,  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the 
ter  of  life  freely.  18  For  I  testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth  the 
rds  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these 
ngs,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this 
>k :  19  And  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book 
this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life* 
1  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from  the  things  which  are  written  in  this 
>k.  20  He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith.  Surely  I  come  quickly ; 
len.  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus.  21  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
rist  be  with  you  alL    Amen. 

These  chapters  contain  first  a  gorgeous  and  impos- 
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iag  docription  oi  die  ^new  besv^i  and  At  aevr 
earth,**  which  sacoeeded,  when  the  first  heayenandeartli 
paned  away,  (di.  xz.  II.)  at  the  general  jodg^aeaC 
It  is  drawn  in  the  ridiest  and  soblimest  ima^;^  of 
Eaelrielj  and  other  ancient  prophets;  the  gtorj  of 
Ood  and  the  Lamb  shine  in  it  with  a  lustre  siqterior 
to  the  sun  and  ummhi;  the  names  of  the  twrive  Tribes 
are  written  on  the  gates  of  this  cdestial  dty,  and 
those  of  the  twelve  Jfyotdeson  its  foundation  stcmes^  to 
diow  the  union  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churdi  in 
oneUessed  community:  it  is  all  pure  and  glorious;  and 
no  ai^iU  is  there,  and  no  jtii ;  diewidied  areexduded, 
and  none  are  admitted,  but  they  who  are  written  in 
the  ^Lamb's  book  of  life,**  who  shall  drink  oi  the 
water  of  life,  and  eat  of  the  tree  of  life ;  who  shall 
liTe  in  the  beatific  light  of  God's  countenance,  and 
senre  Him  for  ever  and  oyer. 

Here   (at  diap.  xxiL  5.)  the  prophetie  part  of  the 
llsiam  tarminates. 

The  ronainder  o(mtains  (yerses  6  and  7)  a  solemn 
ratification,  by  the  angel,  of  all  these  particulars,  by 
an  assurance  that  diese  were  the  ^'faithful  and  true 
sayings'*  of  the  Lord  Crod,  who  had  sent  him  to  show 
them  unto  His  servants :  an  intimation  (g^ven  in  the 
direction  <*ttot  to  seal**  the  prophecy)  that  smne  of 
the  particulars  should  soon  be  accomplished ;  as  indeed 
ou  would  be  in  due  season : — a  general  exhortation. 
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to  observe  tkese  sayings  well,  and  neither  to  alter  nor 
add  thereto : — and  the  closing  apostolical  benediction 
of  '^gtace  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

In  the  whole,  from  first  to  last,  appears  the  majesty 
of  the  Divine  Revealer,  tlie  ^^  Alpha  and  Omega," 
the  Beginning  and  the  End,  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  every  good  work.  And  ^^  blessed  shall  he  be  that 
readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy, 
and  keep  those  things  that  are  written  therein." 


DISSERTATION  XXVI. 


Recapitulation  of  the  Prophecies  relating  to 

Popery. 


It  appears,   then,   that  the  prophecies   relating  to 
Popery  are  the  greatest,  the  most  essential,  and  the 
most  striking  part  of  Revelation.     Whatever  difficul- 
ties there  may  be  in  others,  here  the  application  is 
obvious.      Popery    being    the    great    corruption    of 
Christianity,  there  are  more  prophecies  relating  to  it 
than  to  almost  any  other  event     It  is  the  great  object 
of  DanieFs  prophecies,  and  the  principal  one  of  St, 
PauFs  and  St.  JohrCs;   and   these   being  compared^ 
mutually  reflect  light  upon  each  other.     It  is  clearly 
foretold,  tliat  such  a  power  as  that  of  the  Pope  should 
be  exercised  in  the  Christian  Church;   and  should 
establish  such  doctrines  and  practices  as  are  publicly 
taught  and  approved  in  the  church  of  Rome.    The 
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Ty  phce  and  ti$ne  of  this  power  being  exercised^  are 
ainly  foretold ;  as  are  also  the  specific  duration  and 
lal  destrtu^on  thereof.  So  clear  is  all  this,  that,  were 
»t  the  contrary  undeniably  known  to  be  the  case,  the 
edictions  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  written 
ier  the  events. 

Hath  there  not  been,  for  instance,  and  is  there  not 
11  subsisting,  an  idolatrous,  tyrannical,  and  blasphe- 
)us  power,  nominally  Christian,  but  in  reality 
atichristian,  predicted  by  Daniel,  under  the  figure 
a  *Mittle  Horn,"  and  a  <^ blasphemous  King?**  pro- 
esied  of  also  by  St  Paul,  in  the  ^^  Man  of  Sin,  and 
m  of  Perdition  ?"— and  by  St  John,  in  the  "  ten- 
oned Beast,  and  the  two-horned  Beast,  or  fake 
ophet  ?"  Again,  hath  the  Church  apostatized  or 
lien  away  from  the  pure  faith?  This  very  apostasy 
is  foretold  by  St  Paul  and  St  John,  and  also 
r  Daniel.  Doth  she  worship  demons,  angels,  and 
iparted  saints,  making  them  mediators  in  the  place  of 
e  One  True  Mediator  ?  This,  again,  was  foretold  by 
t.  Paul  and  Daniel.  Does  she  enjoin  celibacy  to 
;r  clergy  ?  and  prohibit  meats  at  certain  times  as  a 
ortal  sin  ?  What  can  more  correspond  to  this  than 
le  predictions  of  Daniel  and  St  Paul  respecting  the 
blasphemous  king,"  who  should  **not  regard  the 
ssire  of  wives ;"  and  the  apostatizers  "  forbidding  to 
tarry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats  ?" 
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Doth  the  Pope  affect  divine  titles,  attributes,  and 
honours ; — assuming  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  Gospel ; — substituting  the  traditions  of 
men ; — sitting  upon  the  very  altar  of  God,  and  receiv- 
ing thereon  the  adoration  of  the  cardinals?  It  is 
foretold  of  the  <<  little  Horn,"  that  it  shall  '<  think  to 
change  times  and  laws,"  and  that  ^^  the  King  shall 
exalt  himself,  and  magnify  himself  above  every  God:" 
and  by  Su  Paul  of  "  the  Man  of  Sin,"  that  ''  he  ex- 
alteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is 
worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  Have 
the  Popes  extended  their  ascendancy  and  jurisdiction 
over  other  nations,  and  their  supremacy  over  all  other 
bishops  ?  The  "  little  Horn"  was  to  have  "a  look  more 
stout  than  his  fellows ;"  and  the  Beast  in  St  John  was 
to  have  ^^  power  over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and 
nations,"  who  were  to  ^^  give  their  power  and  strength 
unto  the  beast"  Hath  the   Church  of   Rome 

strangely  enriched  and  enlarged  herself  by  lands  and 
endowments?  The  ^Mefenders  of  Mahuzzim,"  in 
Daniel,  were  to  ^^  multiply  honour,  to  rule  over 
many,  and  divide  the  land  for  gain."  Is  this  Church 
distinguished  by  the  richness  and  splendour  of  her 
scarlet  and  purple  vestments  ?  The  mystic  "  Whore 
of  Babylon"  was  *^  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet, 
decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones."        Hath  she 
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leen  in  sil  agei  notorious  for  policy,  craft,  and  pioos 
rauds?  St.  Paul  predicts  the  apostadzers  *^  speak* 
ig  lies  in  hypocrisy  ;^  and  St.  John,  ^^  the  Beast  with 
le  hems  of  a  &im&,  who  spake  as  a  dragon.**  Doth 
le  make  a  show  of  her  pretended  miraculous  powers  ? 
U  Paul's  *^  Man  of  Sin"  is  to  have  ^^  signs  and  lying 
onders ;"  and  the  ^^  fsdse  prophet"  in  St  John  <<  de- 
nveth  them  who  dwell  on  the  earth  by  means  of  those 
iracles  he  hath  power  to  do."  Doth  she  require 
iplicit  obedience ;  and  excommunicate  and  exclude 
om  social  intercourse  those  that  refuse  it?  The 
me  ^^  &lse  prophet ....  causeth  allj  both  small  and 
reat,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  their 
rehead,  that  no  one  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that 
id  the  mark  of  the  beast"  Hath  the  Church  of 
ome  tortured  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  and 
ed  their  blood  in  abundance  ?  The  «  Uttle  Horn," 
Daniel,  <<  shall  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  pre* 
il  against  them;  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of 
e  Most  High :"  and  "  the  Woman,"  in  the  Revela- 
>ns  is  <^  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  the 
ood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus," 
Besides  these  express  prophecies  of  the  corruptions 
the  Romish  Church,  there  are  several  other  obvious 
timations  respecting  them : — Christ's  occasional  re- 
ikes  of  his  mother^  and  His  reply  to  the  exclamation, 
Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,"  when  He  said, 
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^  Yea  nlber  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of 
God  and  keep  if'   His  rebake  of  5^.  Peter,  <'  Get  thee 
belund  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me"  (Matt. 
xvL  23) ;  His  direction  expressly  with  regard  to  tlie 
cvp,  "Drink  ye  off  of  it;'* — ^may  all  probably  have 
tome  special  reference  to  the  corruptions  of  that  Church, 
in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, — the  ar- 
fOf];ant  claims  of  Supremacy, — and  the  widiholding  the 
Ci^>  from  the  laity.     In  the  same  manner,  the  cautions 
against  *^  calling  any  man  Father  upon  earth ;"  against 
"  worshipping  of  angels ;"  against  the  service  of  God 
"  in  an  unknown  tongue ;"  against  the  clergy  "  lord- 
ing it  over  God's  heritage ;" — ^these,  and  such  other 
texts  of  Scripture,  seem  to  be  as  mvLcli  predicHons  that 
diese  things  would  be,  as  arguments  that  they  ought 
110^  to  be. 

Nor  has  it  been  predicted  only  that  such  a  power 
as  the  papal  one  should  be  exercised,  but  the  piaee  and 
perwonB  are  also  pointed  out.  Daniel's  ^^  four  Beasts 
or  kingdoms"  have  been  clearly  shown  to  be  the  Baby- 
lonian, Persian,  Macedo-Grecian,  and  Roman  empires. 
The  "  ten  Horns  or  kingdoms"  were  the  ten  kingdoms 
into  which  this  last  was  divided;  and  the  "little 
Horn  springing  amongst  and  after  them,"  was,  firom  all 
die  predicted  characteristics,  the  papal  power.  This 
is  corroborated  by  St  Paul's  prophecy  of  the  "  Man 
of  Sin ;"  who  must  necessarily  be  a  ChrUtian,  and  not 
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I  Heathen  power,  inasmuch  as  he  is  represented 
^'sitting  in  the  temple  of  God."  Indeed  this  was 
universally  admitted  in  primitive  times,  that  the  swy 
lessor  to  the  Roman  emperor  in  Rome  should  be  the 
^  Man  of  Sin ;"  and  who  that  successor  was,  admits  of 
10  dispute.  St  John  also,  by  the  ^^  Beast  with  ten 
Loms,"  evidently  alludes  to  the  same  power  as  Daniel; 
ind  still  more  particularly  defines  it,  by  the  number  of 
\is  name^  666 ;  which  either  in  the  Greek  Aarcivoc* 
•r  the  Hebrew  Romiith,  exactly  comprehends  the 
loman  empire.  And  that  it  was  Christian  Rome^ 
nd  not  Heathen^  is  again  clear,  because  this  latter 
grees  not  with  the  particulars  of  his  prophecy,  which 
ictures  ^^  the  woman  sitting  upon  the  beast  with  ten 
oms  ;**  i.  e.  after  the  Roman  empire  was  divided ; 
rhich  did  not  take  place  till  some  time  after  it  became 
^Ihristian.  Moreover,  the  Beast  was  to  continue  forty- 
ivo  prophetic  months,  or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
ears ;  but  heathen  Rome  did  not  continue  four  hun* 
red  years  after  this  time.  These,  and  many  other 
articulars,  can  never  agree  with  Heathen  Rome,  but 

II  agree  perfectly  so  with  Christian  Rome;  and  hence 
t  is  clearly  not  Imperial,  but  Papal  Rome,  that  is 
ointed  at. 

The  time,  ako,  when  this  Antichristian  power 
hould  arise,  and  its  duration,  are  predicted.  As  has 
ust  been  said,  it  was  to  spring  up  when  the  Roman 
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imperial  power,  <*liim  that  lettedi,''  was  <<  taken  out 
(rf  tlie  wajr;"  or,  according  to  St.  John,  when  the 
*' seventh  head**  should  succeed  to  die  ^^fiveBsdlen 
ones,"  and  to  ^  the  one  that  now  is.''  (i.  e.  in  the 
Apostle's  own  times.)  As  he  saw  the  one,  so  wt  see 
the  other.  The  duration  is  predicted  both  by  Danid 
and  St.  John ;  though  in  different  terms,  yet  in  such 
a  way  as,  upon  computation,  make  the  exact  period  of 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  As,  however,  the 
point  of  time  for  fixing  the  commencement  of  this 
period  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  we  must  not  pre- 
sume to  pronounce  hastily.  The  most  probable  time 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  eighth  century,  when  Rome 
and  the  Roman  dukedom  came  from  the  (rreeks  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  whereby  he  became  ^^  the  little  Horn." 
If  this  be  correct,  then  the  fall  of  Antichrist  wiU  be 
somewhere  about  two  thousand  years  after  Christ. 

This  fall  is  as  expressly  and  circumstantially  fore- 
told as  the  rise;  the  fulfilment  of  the  one  is  the 
sure  pledge  of  the  other.  We  are  living  under  the 
sixth  trumpet  and  the  second  woe.  Before  the  end  of 
this  woe,  it  seems  that  the  Papists  will  make  a  great 
and  successful  effort  against  Protestantism  \  the  beast 
^^  shall  make  war  against  the  witnesses^  and  overthrow 
them ;"  they  shall  be  oppressed  and  dead  as  it  were. 
But  they  shall  rise  again,  after  "tiiree  (prophetic) 

t  See  Part  II.  page  318. 
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ays  and  a  half"  (L  e.  three  years  and  a  half)  and 
le  Protestant  religion  shall  become  more  glorious 
lan  ever.  This,  it  seems,  must  take  place  before  the 
id  of  the  second  woe,  or  the  fall  of  the  Othman 
opire.  After  that,  ^^  the  third  woe  cometh  quickly;'' 
^ich  comprehends  the  severe  judgments  of  God  upon 
e  kingdom  of  the  Beast ;  following  in  succession,  till 
3  mystic  Babylon  shall  be  utterly  destroyed,  and 
riven  to  the  burning  flame." 
There  are  innumerable  prophecies  concerning  the 
version  and  restoration  of  the  Jews^  which  it  seems 
•bable  will  take  place  about  this  period ;  and  that 
redemption  of  Israel,  and  destruction  of  Antichrist, 

I  synchronize.  Then  will  commence  the  Mille- 
JM ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  glorious  period  cometh 

Consummation  of  all  things,  when  "the  Son 

II  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  and  God 
II  be  all  in  all" 

>ince,  then,  the  corruptions  of  Popery  are  so  parti- 
irly  Jbretold  in  Scripture,  we  have  the  less  reason 
l>e  surprised  and  offended  at  them.  Whilst  the 
^ists  endeavour  to  corrupt  and  adulterate  the  doo- 
es  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  they  still  thereby 
mplish  their  predictions;  and  thus,  whilst  they 
mr  to  destroy  Christianity,  as  it  were,  on  the  one 
d,  they  unwittingly  confirm  and  establish  it  on  the 
»r.      And  since  the  time  is  predicted  and  certainly 
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will  come»  when  God  will  avenge  His  own  cause, 
require  the  blood  of  his  persecuted  servants,  at 
hands  of  the  idolaters,  let  us  wait  with  ^<  the  fsdth 
patience  of  saints,**  till  it  be  accomplished.  Poj 
received  its  death-wound  at  the  Reformation ;  an^ 
though  it  may  occasionally  recover  strength,  and 
struggle  terribly,  it  will  never  entirely  recover.  Ai 
surely  as  its  predicted  rise  took  place,  so  certainly 
will  its  destined  fall  and  destruction  come ;  and  the 
truth  of  the  Go^l  shall  prevail  over  all  enemies  aixl 
opposers. 

Condusion. 

This  exposition  of  the  prophecies  is,  as  it  were, 
proving  our  religion  by  oculaT  demonstration ;  it  is 
walking  not  ''by faith''  only,  but  "iy  sight:*    For 
we  can  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  pro- 
phecy, and  consequently  of  the  truth  of  Reveladon, 
when  we  see  instances  of  things,  which  could  no  ways 
d^end   upon  human   conjecture,  foretold  with  the 
greatest  clearness,  and  fulfilled  hundreds  of  years  afiter- 
wards,  with  the  greatest  exactness.      Nay,  we  see 
prophecies, — the  latest  whereof  were  delivered  about 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  and  some  of  them  above 
three  thousand  years  ago, — fulfilling  at  this  very  time; 
and  cities,  countries,  and  kingdoms  in  the  very  same 
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^''- hdition,  and  all  brought  about  in  die  very  same 
-Inner,  and  with  the  very  same  circumstances,  as 
'  ie  propliets  had  foretold. 

We   see  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth 
*ding  and  cTdargedj  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and,  perhaps, 
a  America;  and  <^  the  curse  of  serritude"  still  attend- 
ng  the  "wretched  descendants  of  Ham  in  Africa.       We 
tee  the  posterity  of  Iskmad  "  multiplied  exceedingly,*' 
md  become  ^^  a  great  nation"  in  the  Arabians ;  yet 
stilly  living  like  ^*  wild  men,''  and  shifting  from  place 
to  place,  in  the  wilderness;  ^<  their  hand  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them ;"  and  still 
dwelling^  an  independent  and  free  people,    ^^m  the 
presence  of  all  their  brethren,"  and  in  the  presence  of 
all  their  enemies.         We  see  the  family  of  Esau 
totally  extinct,  and  that  of  Jacob  subsisting  at  this 
day;  <<the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah^^  and  the 
people,  living  no  where  in  authority,  but  every  where 
in  subjecdon ;  the  JevoB  still  '^  dwelling  alone  among 
the  nations,"  while  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  is 
^*  utterly  put  out  from  under  heaven*"        We  see  the 
Jews  severely  punished  for  their  infidelity  and  dis- 
obedience to  their  great  ^^  Prophet,  like  unto  Moses ;" 
*^  plucked  from  off  their  own  land,  and  removed  into 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  oppressed  and  spoiled 
evermore,"  and  made  ^^a  proverb  and  a  byeword 
among  all  nations."        We  see  ^^Ephraim  so  broken 
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as  to  be  no  more  a  people  ;**  while  the  whole  nation  is 
comprehended  nnder  the  name  of  Judah  ;  we  see  the 
Jews  wonderfully  preserved  as  a  distinct  people,  while 
their  great  conquerors  are  every  where  destroyed; 
we  see  thdr  land  lying  desolate,  and  themselves  cutoff 
firom  being  the  people  of  God,  while  the  Gentiles  are 
advanced  in  their  room.  We  see  Nineveh  so  completely 
destroyed,  that  the  place  thereof  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
known ;  Babylon  made  '^  a  desolation  for  ever,  a  posses- 
sion for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water;"  Tyre  become 
^  Hke  die  top  of  a  rods,  a  place  for  fishers  to  spread  their 
nets  upon  f  and  Egypt  <^  a  base  kingdom,  the  basest 
of  the  kingdoms,"  and  still  tributary,  and  subject  to 
strangers.  We  see,  of  the  Four  Great  Empires  of 
the  world,  the  fourth  and  last  (which  was  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  any  of  the  former),  divided  in 
the  western  part  thereof  into  ten  lesser  kihg'doms; 
and  among  them  a  Power  '^  with  a  triple  crown,  di- 
verse firom  the  first;"  with  ^^a  mouth  speaking  very 
great  things;"  and  with  <<a  look  more  stout  than  his 
follows ;  qpeaking  great  words  against  the  Most  High, 
wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  chang- 
ing times  and  laws,"  We  see  a  Power  <<  cast  down 
the  trudi  to  the  ground,  and  prosper,  and  practise,  and 
destroy  die  holy  people,  not  regarding  the  God  of  his 
fintkers,  nor  the  deare  of  wives,  but  honouring  Ma- 
huitim,"  (gods-protectors  or  saints-protectors,)  ^^asd 
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aiising"  the  priests  of  Mahuzzim  ^<  to  rule  over  many,. 
Ad  to  diyide  the  land  for  gain.''        We  see  the  Turks 
^  stretching  forth  her  hand  over  the  countries/'  and 
particularly  "  over  the  land  of  Egypt."     We  see  the 
'^  Ijyhians   at  their  steps;"   and  the   Arabians  still 
'*  escaping  out  of  their  hands."         We  see  the  Jews 
^^  led  away  captive  into  all  nations,  and  Jerusalem  trod- 
den down  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  likely  to  continue  so, 
^*  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled ;"  as  the 
Jews  are,  by  a  constant  miracle  preserved,  a  distinct 
people,  for  the  completion  of  other  prophecies  relating 
to  them.         We  see  one  ^^  who  opposeth  and  exalteth 
himself  above  all"  laws,  both  divine  and  human,  ^^  sit- 
ting as  God  in  the  church  of  God,  and  showing  himself 
tliat  he  is  God ;  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders, 
and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness."     We 
see  a  great  Apostasy  in  the  Christian  Church ;  which 
consists  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  demons^  angels,  or 
departed   saints;  and    is    promoted    ^^ through   the 
hypocrisy  of  liars,  forbidding  to  marry,  and  command- 
ing to  abstain  from  meats."         We   see  the  seven 
Churches  of  Asia  lying  in  the  same  forlorn  and  deso- 
late condition  that  the  angel  had  signified  to  St.  John ; 
their  '^ candlestick  removed  out  of  its  place;"  their 
churches  turned  into   mosques;    their  worship  into 
superstition.       In  short,  we  see  the  characters  of  ^^the 
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wit  and  malice  of  men  and  devils  cannot  produce  any 
such  prophecies  as  are  recorded  in  Scripture.  What 
stronger  attestations  can  be  required  to  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  doctrine  ?  No  man  can  bring  with  him 
more  authentic  credentials  of  his  coming  from  God : 
and  the  more  we  shall  consider  and  understand  them, 
the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  that  ^^  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ^"  (Rev.  xix.  10.) 

Men  are  sometimes  £^t  to  think,  that  if  they  could 
but  see  a  miracle  wrought  in  favour  of  religion,  they 
would  readily  resign  all  their  scruples,  believe  without 
doubt,  and  obey  without  reserve.  This  very  thing  toe 
have.  We  have  the  greatest  and  most  striking  of 
miracles  in  the  series  of  Scripture  prophecies  accam" 
plished;  accomplished,  as  we  see,  in  the  present  state 
of  almost  all  nations ; — the  Africans,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Arabians,  the  Turks,  the  Jews,  the  Papists,  the 
Protestants; — Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre; — the  seven 
Churches  of  Asia; — Jerusalem,   and   Rome.      And 

*  If  to  the  prophecies  we  add  the  mirMles,  so  salutary  and  benefi- 
cial, so  publicly  wrought,  and  so  credibly  attested,  above  any  other 
matters  of  fact  whatever,  by  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  them,  and 
sealed  the  truth  of  their  testimony  with  their  blood :  if  to  these  exter- 
nal confirmations,  we  add  likewise  the  internal  excellence  of  Christ- 
ianity, the  goodness  of  the  doctrine  itself,  so  moral,  so  perfect,  so 
divine,  and  the  purity  and  perfection  of  its  motives  and  sanctions, 
above  any  other  system  of  morality  or  religion  in  the  world ;  if  we 
seriously  consider  and  compare  all  these  things  together,  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  feel  conviction,  and  to  cry  out,  as  Thomas  did  after 
handling  our  Saviour,  "  My  Lord  and  My  God."  (John  xx.  88.) 
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.    not  a  transient  miracle,  ceasing  almost  as  soon  as 

^  ^  ^  rmed ;  but  is  permanent^  and  protracted  through 

,.  ^    ourse  of  many  generations.     It  is  not  a  miracle 

.ered  only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  subject 

„    ,  or  own  inspection  and  examination.     It  is  not  a 

.  icle  exhibited  only  before  a  certain  number  of 

acsses,  but  is  open  to  the  observation  and  contem- 

tion  of  cdl  mankind :  and  after  so  many  ages,  it  is 

J  growing^  still  improving  to  future  ages.     What 

t>iiger  miracle,  therefore,  can  be  required  for  our 

»nviction?  or  what  will  avail  if  this  be  found  inef- 

.t^tual  ?      If  men   reject   the  evidence  of  prophecy^ 

either  would  they  be  persuaded,  even  though  one 

< 

.hould  rise  from  the  dead !  What  can  be  plainer  ? 
We  see,  with  our  own  eyes,  the  Scripture  prophecies 
accomplished;  and  if  the  Scripture  prophecies  are 
accomplished,  the  Scripture  must  be  the  Word  of  God; 
and  if  the  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God,  the  Chris- 
tian Reugion  must  be  true. 


THE  END. 
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